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>^NCE  upon  a  time  there 

was  a  girl  named  Cinderella,  who  set  out  to  find  her  fairy 
godmother.  And,  being  a  smart  girl,  she  found  her  and  was 
handsomely  rewarded.  But  this  is  1941,  and  the  security  of 
a  good  job  is  achieved,  not  by  magic  w  ands,  but  by  a  sound 
modern  business  education. 

This  1941  is  a  production  year.  Business  is  being  speeded 
up,  new'  jobs  created,  existing  jobs  geared  for  increased  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  There’s  a  bigger-than-ever  demand  for  Edipbone 
efficiency  to  keep  office  procedure  abreast  of  the  times. 

Schools  this  year  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  place 
Ediphone-trained  students  in  pleasant,  well-paid  positions. 

The  course,  "Ediphone  Voice  Writing  and  Integrated 
Studies,”  is  comprehensive  and  completely  integrated,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  important  functions  of  the  capable  secretary. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  future  employers  to  write  for  complete  data 


on  the  modern  secretarial  course.  Address  Dept.  G21, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  or  Thomas  A. 
Edison  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  610  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

EDISON 

VOICEWRITER 

Ediphone 

Visit  Us  at  the  Ediphone  Exhibit! 

N.  E.  A,,  Atlantic  City,  February  22-27 
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Habits,  Good  and  Bad 

KNIGHT  DUNLAP,  Ph.D.,  and  ROY  M.  DORCUS,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Psychology,  Umi  ersity  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Should  1  spell  this  word  with  two  p’s  or 
one?  Should  I  smoke  this  cigar  or  should 
I  not?  Should  I  burst  out  violently  when 
irritated?  Should  I  get  up  now?  Should  I  put 
out  my  hand  before  I  make  this  turn?  Un¬ 
fortunate  is  the  person  who  is  endlessly  mak¬ 
ing  such  decisions! 

In  morals,  the  lack  of  mechanized  habits 
is  especially  disastrous.  The  person  who 
decides  at  each  point  whether  he  shall  lie 
or  tell  the  truth,  whether  he  shall  embezzle 
this  sum  or  that,  is  hopelessly  immoral.  The 
really  moral  person  is  the  one  who  acts, 
without  deliberation,  on  principles  that  have 
become  ingrained  habits. 

[In  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School,  Morrison  tells  us  that  both  for  pure- 
practice  adaptations  like  typewriting  and  for  lan¬ 
guage-art  learnings  like  shorthand,  "The  charac¬ 
teristic  test  ...  is  ability  to  use  the  power  to 
which  it  corresponds  while  something  else  is  focal 
in  consciousness.”  If  the  stenographer’s  mind 
must  focus  on  the  shorthand  while  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  dictation. — EorTOR.} 

Superficially,  it  seems  too  bad  that  we 
must  be,  to  such  an  extent,  mere  machines. 
Actually,  the  more  we  mechanize,  the  more 
time  and  energy  we  can  devote  to  matters 
that  interest  us.  Moreover,  we  cannot  form 
new  and  better  habits  until  we  have  mechan¬ 
ized  our  behavior  up  to  the  point  where  new 
habits  may  take  over. 

Some  theorists  think  it  is  deplorable  that 
men  and  women  in  industry  are  required  to 
devote  their  days  to  mechanical  perfor¬ 
mances.  Really,  these  persons  are  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones.  Doing  their  work  with  min¬ 
imal  expenditure  of  mental  energy,  they  have 
more  energy  to  devote  to  their  own  interests 
when  the  daily  routine  is  over.  The  sim¬ 
plification  of  habits  that  machine  operators 
can  achieve  gives  them  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  their  freedom  for  zestful  life, 
over  the  hand-workers  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago  and  also  over  those  w'orkers  (such 
as  college  professors)  whose  tasks  do  not 
permit  mechanization. 

Psychologists  have  given  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  new 
habits  based  on  previously  formed  habits  of 
useful  kinds.  Before  psyrhologists  took  up 
the  problem,  a  vast  amount  of  praitiral  pro¬ 


cedures  in  habit  formation  had  been 
achieved  by  the  pooled  experience  of  gen¬ 
erations.  The  work  of  psychologists  has 
been,  in  part,  the  testing  and  checking  of 
the  methods  of  procedure  thus  evolved,  for 
all  mere  "rules  of  thumb”  are  apt  to  involve 
fallacious  principles  and  to  need  correction 
or  verification  by  scientific  techniques.  Some¬ 
times  the  processes  to  be  learned  need  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  obtain  better  results 

Until  recently,  however,  not  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  methods  of  breaking 
up  bad  habits.  Many  bad  habits  are  not 
only  poor  bases  on  which  to  build  good  hab¬ 
its  but  are  also  impediments  that  have  to  be 
overcome  in  order  that  a  better  start  may  be 
made.  Drinking  habits,  for  example,  need 
to  be  destroyed.  Habits  of  snuffling  and 
bad  speech  habits  have  to  be  done  away 
w'ith.  Drivers  who  have  formed  bad  driv¬ 
ing  habits  need  to  undo  them. 

One  substitute  for  scientific  approach  to 
the  problem  received  the  approval  of  Wil¬ 
liam  James  fifty  years  ago  and  since  that 
time  has  served  many  theorists  as  a  subter¬ 
fuge.  The  way  to  stop  a  bad  habit,  they 
say,  is  to  form  the  contrary  good  habit. 

If  you  are  a  drunkard,  for  example 
(drunkards  have  been  much  used  as  bad 
examples),  form  the  habit  of  not  drinking. 

Just  as  simple  as  that.  But  if  the  drunkard 
could  stop  drinking,  he  wouldn’t  be  a 
drunkard.  The  problem,  for  him,  is  to 
stop  drinking.  Simply  telling  him  "Stop 
being  a  drunkard”  doesn’t  help  much.  That  f 
is  merely  telling  him  to  break  his  habit. 
What  he  w'ants  to  know  is  how  to  break  the 
habit.  The  problem  of  habit  breaking  is  not 
solved  by  merely  saying  that  the  habit  should 
be  broken. 

Drunkards,  however,  are  not  good  illustra 
tions  for  the  general  problem  of  habit  break¬ 
ing,  for  alcoholics  are  special  cases  and  il¬ 
lustrate  the  fact  that  some  habits  cannot  be 
broken  as  long  as  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  habit  arc  still  acting. 

Stammerers  arc  better  illustrations.  Tell 
the  stammerer  (as  James’s  principle  would 
have  you),  "Break  your  .habit  of  faulty 
speech  by  forming  the  habit  of  correct 
speech,"  and  you  get  nowhere.  Almost  o- 
ery  stammerer  has  a  habit  of  correct  speech 


and  speaks  correctly  much  of  the  time.  He 
also  has  the  habit  of  stammering.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  break  the  latter  habit.  Of 
course,  here  also,  if  the  causes  of  his  acquir¬ 
ing  the  habit  are  still  acting  on  him,  these 
causes  should  be  removed,  if  possible.  Some¬ 
times,  unfortunately,  the  causes  cannot  be 
removed;  and,  in  any  case,  the  confirmed 
stammerer  needs  to  be  cured  of  the  habit. 
No  amount  of  voluntary  effort  will  help. 
In  fact,  the  more  he  tries,  the  worse  off  he  is. 
Direct  frontal  attack  on  a  bad  habit  seldom 
succeeds.  Flank  attack  is  required. 

Persons  suffering  from  bad  habits,  whether 
major  or  minor,  are  often  exhorted  to  "use 
their  will  power”  to  break  the  habits.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  exertion  of  "will  power”  sel¬ 
dom  succeeds,  if  it  ever  does.  (Outstanding 
illustrations  of  this  are  afforded  by  stam¬ 
merers  and  worries.  The  harder  the  stam¬ 
merer  tries  to  avoid  stammering,  the  worse 
he  stammers.  The  more  effort  one  makes 
to  stop  worrying,  the  more  one  worries. 


"Voluntary  relaxation”  is  another  inef¬ 
fectual  procedure,  in  which  the  effort  to  re¬ 
lieve  tensions  sets  up  other  tensions.  The 
primary  task  for  the  psychologist  in  assisting 
maladjusted  persons  to  correct  their  habits 
is  to  help  them  to  take  things  more  easily. 

[The  bad  habit  most  frequently  encountered  in 
the  shorthand  or  typewriting  classroom  is  tension, 
usually  manifested  by  pen-pinching,  or  by  in¬ 
ability  to  get  speed,  or  by  slow  or  inaccurate 
fingering  on  the  typewriter.  As  is  explained 
clearly  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  "voluntary  relaxation”  often  makes 
the  matter  worse.  The  effort  to  relax  usually 
inhibits  relaxation.  As  explained  above,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  bad 
habit.  In  the  classroom  the  teacher  may  procure 
relaxation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  provide  reasons  for  tension.  Refrain 
from  scolding,  or  sarcasm,  or  any  other  classroom 
procedures  that  will  set  up  tensions,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  relaxation. — Editor.] 

[Next  month  the  authors  of  this  series 
will  explain  the  use  of  the  ''negative  prac¬ 
tice”  in  breaking  bad  habit s.~\ 


Winners  in  the  Lesson-Plan  Contest  For  Bookkeeping  Teachers 


TN  THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE  the  Busi- 
i  NESS  Education  World  announced  a 
desire  to  publish  some  of  the  best  lesson 
plans  obtainable  for  a  beginning  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course.  The  magazine  offered  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  submitted  for  each 
of  these  three  commonly  used  approaches 
to  the  subject: 

1.  Balance  Sheet 

2.  Journal 

3.  Ledger 

None  of  the  plans  submitted  made  use 
of  the  ledger  approach.  While  die  balance- 
sheet  approach  was  more  popular  with  the 
contestants  than  the  journal  approach, 
creditable  plans  were  offered  in  each  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  contest. 

The  judges  wish  to  thank  all  the  teacher- 
contestants  for  their  willingness  to  share 
their  teaching  experience.  The  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  reflected  a  commendable  interest  in 
the  subject  of  record  keeping,  and  demon¬ 
strated  originality  that  will  interest  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  who  read  them.  Several 
of  the  plans  will  be  published  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Business  F.du*  atkin  Worip. 


The  complete  list  of  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE— $10 
Balance-Sheet  Approach 

Ethel  M.  Doney,  High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Journal  Approach 

Sister  Alice  Marie,  S.S.A.,  St.  Ann's  Boarding 
School,  Rigaud,  Quebec,  Canada 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Fred  H.  Dearworth,  High  School,  Decatur,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Dwight  H.  Dilley,  High  School,  Durango,  Colo¬ 
rado 

Rose  de  Veto,  Monroe  Evening  School,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Charles  B.  Read,  High  School,  San  Diego,  Cuili- 
fornia 

Sister  Isabelle  Marie,  Marymount  College,  Salina, 
Kansas 

C.  E.  Mittelstaedt,  Union  High  School,  Gig 
Harbor,  Washington 

Fmily  Overton,  High  School,  Owensboro,  Ken 
tucky 

Olga  Horrnstein,  Benjamin  Franklin  junior  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sister  Mary  Annice,  St  ji*seph'«  High  Sflxml, 
Ashton,  Iowa 
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relation  to  the  community's  industries  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  concluded  by  concrete  recom¬ 
mendations  and  two  easily  read  charts:  "An  Ideal 
Program  of  Education  for  Work  in  Pittsburgh” 
and  "Proposed  Organization  of  Education  for 
Work  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  worried  about  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  in  the  stenographic  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  fields  may  find  comfort  in  these  words: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  many 
young  people  who  are  trained  in  stenography  and 
bookkeeping  do  not  secure  jobs  as  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers,  the  school  should  not  train  them 
in  these  fields,  but  in  clerical  practice.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  placement  work  leads  to  the  belief  that 
employers  hire  young  people  for  clerical  work 
because  of  skills  which  they  fx>ssess  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  typewriting,  record-keeping, 
sales,  and  stenography,  and  that  even  though 
the  worker  does  not  begin  employment  as  a 
stenographer,  or  as  a  salesperson,  or  as  a  lxx)k- 
keeper,  he  is  employed  because  of  his  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  advancement  and  because  he  has  learned 
how  to  work,  and  not  because  of  a  'course'  in 
clerical  training." 

Space  limitations  make  it  impossible  to  give 
even  the  gist  of  the  recommendations  relating  to 
the  program  of  education  for  work  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
teachers  and  students  of  business  education. 

That  All  May  Learn 

By  B.  L.  Dodds.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1939,  235  pages,  $1.10.  (Inquiries 
and  orders  should  be  addressed  to  H.  V. 
Church,  Executive  Secretary,  5835  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago.) 

This  handbook,  compiled  for  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  trying  to  adjust  the  programs 
of  their  schools  to  the  educational  needs  of  all 
boys  and  girls,  divides  the  topic  of  "Education¬ 
ally  Neglected  Youth”  into  five  major  considera¬ 
tions: 

1.  Who  are  the  educationally  neglected  youth.' 

2.  What  are  they  like? 

3.  What  do  they  need  from  schools? 

4.  How  may  they  best  be  taught? 

5.  What  are  the  promising  developments  in 
secondary  schools  for  these  students? 

As  defined  by  the  Implementation  Committee, 
who  made  this  study,  the  educationally  neglected 
student  is  the  student  to  whom  the  conventional 
academic  curriculum  is  maladjusted.  He  may 
have  mechanical  aptitudes,  artistic  abilities,  social 
gifts,  and  high  personal  qualities  not  evra  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  traditional  academic  curriculum. 


NEW  GREGG  TIMER 


NET 

POSTPAID 


With  long,  colored, 
sweep  second  hand 


Only 


2/3  Actual  Size 


JUST  the  timer  ALL  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  waiting  for.  Makes 
typing  and  dictation  timing  easier.  No  more 
straining  your  eyes  on  a  microscopic  second 
hand.  No  more  upkeep  on  an  expensive 
stop  watch.  The  Gregg  timer  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  stop  watch,  except  the 
stop-and-go  feature  that  requires  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  easily  breakable  mechanism.  The 
mechanism  in  this  new  watch  is  simple  and, 
therefore,  long-wearing. 

The  timer  has  a  chromium-finished  case, 
unbreakable  crystal,  red  sweep  second  hand, 
and  red  numerals  marking  every  fifth  sec¬ 
ond.  Fastened  to  the  watch  in  the  form  of 
a  loop  is  an  adjustable  nickel-plated  bead 
chain.  Slip  your  finger  through  the  loop 
when  dictating,  or  timing  a  typing  test,  and 
you  will  never  have  to  worry  about  drop¬ 
ping  your  watch. 

In  addition  to  being  an  excellent  timer, 
this  watch  is  AN  ACCURATE  TIME¬ 
KEEPER.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  tell  at 
a  glance,  even  while  dictating,  or  timing  a 
typing  test,  the  number  of  minutes  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  class  period. 

This  dictation  timer  is  guaranteed  by 
THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  for 
your  timer  TODAY. 


Dept.  GT 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  surely  want  one  of  the  new  Gregg 
Timers.  My  remittance  of  $2  is  enclos^. 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . State . 

ONLY  CASH  ORDERS  CAN  BE  FILLED 
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which  requires  primarily  language  skill  and  the 
ability  to  deal  with  abstractions. 

These  educationally  neglected  students  are  in 
most  cases  drawn  from  homes  of  low  economic 
status.  These  boys  and  girls  are  usually  limited 
in  language  skills  and  cannot  transfer  learning 
from  school  situations  to  practical  situations  in 
life. 

These  neglected  students,  mure  than  students 
uf  academic  mind,  rely  upon  the  secondary  school 
fur  information  and  development  of  skills  in  vo¬ 
cational  work,  family  and  social  relationships, 
recreation,  and  health,  for  they  will  not  be 
guing  on  to  other  schools  and  are  not  capable 
of  much  self-help.  The  contribution  the  high 
school  makes  to  them  is,  therefore,  of  tremend¬ 
ous  social  signihcance. 

Two  fundamental  principles  of  learning  hold 
especially  for  these  students: 

1.  Instruction  must  grow  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  learner. 

2.  The  learning  situation  must  be  like  the  life 
situation. 

Emphasis  must  be  on  the  concrete  and  the 
specific.  Students  should  be  given  every  visual 
and  auditory  aid,  since  they  usually  get  little 
from  printed  materials.  Learning  units  should 
be  organized  around  problems  rather  than 
around  subjects.  There  should  be  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  teacher  and  to  profit  from  teacher  guidance. 

Promising  developments  in  secondary-school 
procedures  to  help  these  students  include  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  high  school  curriculum  to  local 
needs;  the  development  of  modified  courses  in  sub¬ 
ject-matter  fields  for  special  students;  differentiated 
curricula  based  upon  special  interests;  and  the 
development  of  flexible  core  courses. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  inadequate  summary 
of  the  contents  of  this  solid,  helpful  bulletin, 
which  calls  to  our  attention  on  almost  every  page 
the  fact  that  secondary  education  is  for  all  boys 
and  girls  and  that  it  must  contribute  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  development  of  the  nonscholarly  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  the  scholarly,  if  it  is  to 
serve  society  well. 

New  Government  Publications 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools,  1937-1938. 
1940.  125  pages.  Bulletin  1938,  No.  14.  20 

cents. 

Educational  Directory,  1940.  234  pages.  Bul¬ 
letin  1940.  No.  1.  (Price  not  stated.) 

Know  Your  School.  Leaflet  No.  55.  5  cents. 

Parent-Education  Programs  in  City  School  Sys¬ 
tems,  1939,  35  pages,  10  cents.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bulletin  1937,  No.  2,  Volume  1,  Chapter 
9. 


N.E.A.  Publications 

National  Education  Association,  i201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State-Minimum  Salary  Standards  for  Teachers, 
1940.  95  pages.  25  cents. 

Selected  Items  for  the  Testing  of  Study  Skills. 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1940. 
73  pages.  50  cents. 

Promising  Practices  in  Secondary  Education. 
Bulletin  of  the  National  AsscKiation  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals.  130  pages.  |1. 

Occupational  Adju^ment.  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  AsscKiation  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
$1. 

Visual  Aids  in  Safety  Education.  32  pages. 
25  cents. 

Income  Management  for  Women 

By  Lexiise  Hollister  Scott.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1940,  294  pages,  $3. 

The  author  addresses  her  bcx)k  to  every  woman 
who  wants  to  learn  to  live  happily  on  what  she 
earns.  There  are  chapters  on  planning  expendi¬ 
tures,  buying  for  cash  or  credit,  borrowing  money, 
paying  taxes,  buying  insurance,  and  selecting  se¬ 
curities.  One  chapter  contains  a  discussion  on 
necessary  food  properties;  another,  on  choosing  a 
place  to  live.  The  book  was  written,  the  author 
states,  "not  to  urge  you  to  limit  and  pare  down 
your  expenditures  but  to  show  you  how  you  can 
have  more  of  what  you  want  with  the  same 
amount  of  money.” 

The  material  is  adapted  to  classroom  use,  with 
many  student  projects  suggested. — R.T. 

Happy  New  Year! 

There’s  no  time  like  January  1  of  any 
year  for  clearing  up  old  matters. 

First  of  all,  may  we  explain  that  high 
school  textbooks  are  not  reviewed  in  this 
column;  only  college  textbodcs  and  "back¬ 
ground  reading”  are  eligible  for  considera¬ 
tion  here,  for  reasons  not  at  all  whimsical, 
which  will  explain  the  absence  of  many  ex¬ 
cellent  titles  in  this  corner  of  the  magazine. 

Second,  a  note  from  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
informs  us  that  the  cost  of  the  Private  Sec¬ 
retary's  Manual,  by  Beatrice  Turner  (re¬ 
viewed  in  the  B.  E.  W.  for  October,  1940), 
is  only  $2.20  to  schools. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Tests  in  Commercial 
Education,  by  Lomax  and  Rice,  and  Meas¬ 
urement  of  Commercial  Education,  by  Rice, 
were  not  published  as  planned. 

And  now,  once  again,  happy  New  Year! 
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A  Monthly  Service  | 

English-Improvement  Aids 

Selected  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Editor’s  Note;  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material. 


Spelling  Demons 


1.  acknowledgment 

2.  appreciate 

3.  believe 

4.  committee 

5.  embarrass 


6.  feasible 

7.  nuisance 

8.  peaceable 

9.  procedure 
10.  supersede 


Pronunciation  Demons 

Sol 


1. 

formidable 

for'  mi  da  b’l 

for  mid' 

2. 

chassis 

shas'  i  (or  is) 

chas'  i 

3. 

caramel 

kar'  a  mel 

kar  mel' 

4. 

naphtha 

naf'  tha 

nap'  tha 

5. 

concentrate  kon'  sen  trat 

kon  sen' 

Most-Used  Words: 

21-30 

21. 

not 

26.  his 

22. 

at 

27.  but 

23. 

this 

28.  they 

24. 

are 

29.  ail 

25. 

we 

30.  or 

Synonyms 

Education  is  a  general  and  formal  word  for 
schooling,  especially  in  an  institution  of  learning. 

Training  suggests  exercise  or  practice  to  gain 
skill,  endurance,  or  facility. 

The  applicant  has  had  a  business-school  education 
and,  in  addition,  thorough  training  in  the 
operation  of  various  business  machines. 

Allude.  To  allude  is  to  refer  to  indirectly  or 
l>y  suggestion. 

Refer.  To  refer  is  to  introduce  or  mention 
something  specifically  and  distinctly. 

His  mention  of  his  wish  to  avoid  any  unpleas¬ 
ant  complications  alludes  to  his  embarrassing 
experience  with  his  former  employer. 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Henry  Scott  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  my  record  with  his  company. 

Cause  is  that  which  actually  brings  about  an 
effect. 

An  occasion  is  some  event  that  brings  a  cause 
into  action  at  a  particular  moment. 

The  occasion  for  the  cancellation  of  their  order 
was  our  inability  to  ship  the  goods  immediate¬ 


ly,  but  the  real  cause  of  their  unwillingness 
to  wait  is  their  leaning  toward  our  competitor. 

Words  Often  Confused 

Therefore.  Consequently. 

Therefor.  For  that  thing;  for  it. 

The  company  is  always  glad  to  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  from  its  employees;  therefore,  a  suggestion 
box  is  being  placed  near  the  employees’  en¬ 
trance. 

Failure  to  use  the  safety  devices  provided  on  these 
machines  is  a  violation  of  rules.  Punishment 
therefor  is  at  the  discretitm  of  the  foreman. 

Formerly.  Heretofore;  in  time  past. 

Formally.  In  a  formal  manner;  ceremoniously. 

Formerly,  file  copies  of  typewritten  letters  were 
made  by  means  of  the  letter  press  instead  of  by 
the  use  of  carbon  paper  as  at  present. 

VC'e  herewith  formally  announce  the  opening  of 
our  fall  exhibit  of  hats. 

Eligible.  Fitted  or  qualified  to  be  chosen. 
Illegible.  Not  readable. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  position,  an  applicant  must 
have  had  a  high  school  education  and  three 
years’  experience  in  a  business  office  and  must 
be  able  to  take  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute. 
Did  you  ever  sec  so  illegible  a  signature.^ 


Vocabulary  Building 

Sulfanilimide  (sul  fan  il'  am  Id).  A  drug  used 
in  certain  types  of  infection  and  in  certain  types 
of  pneumonia;  also  called  prontylin. 

Plasma.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  corpuscles,  etc.,  suspended  in  it. 


A  Writing  Pointer 

That  mysterious  something  called  "p>ersonality” 
arises  from  a  genuine  interest  in  fjeople.  If  a  cor¬ 
respondent  likes  people  and  is  really  interested 
in  their  problems,  his  letters  will  reflect  this  atti¬ 
tude  and  will  be  effective.  He  will  make  his 
reader  feel  important  because  he  will  put  the 
reader’s  interests  in  the  foreground;  he  will  keep 
himself  and  his  own  interests  in  the  background. 
— Virginia  Young. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Lessons  in  Speed  and  Accuracy 


by  Remington  Rand 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  TYPEWRITER  DIVISION 

Remington  Rand  Inc . 


Uo.  ^  -aoc^tetl 


carriage  movement  because  these  Remington 
Lightning  Carriages  zip  along  on  the 
highest  quality  roller  bearings!  Another 
time  and  energy-saving  feature  of  the 
leader  of  all  typewriters — the  Remington 
Noiseless! 

And  to  teach  and  learn  in  absolute  quiet 
without  waste  of  physical  effort  or  mental 
concentration  is  the  dream  of  all  teachers 
and  students. 

A  demonstration  of  our  Noiseless  No.  10 
Typewriter  will  quickly  translate  that 
dream  into  a  reality.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  details. 


'Eliminate  all  excess  motion  and  conserve 
your  energy! — a  good  basic  rule  to  follow 
in  learning  typing  today. 

Conserving  energy  is  important  in  your 
typewriter.  A  Carriage-Return  that  is 
heavy,  pulls  pupils  off  balance,  breaks 
the  even  flow  of  operation,  eats  up  their 
energy  —  makes  them  labor  over  a  small 
part  of  typing.  Yet,  seconds  lost  add  up 
to  minutes! 

The  Lightning  Carriage-Return  on  the 
Remington  Noiseless  Typewriter  isn't  only 
the  lightest,  but  the  fastest.  Fractions 
of  seconds  can  be  cut  off  during  each 


*Copy  Justified  by  R»lii«ton  Rlcbt  Mkrcia  Juvtlflar. 


R*Bla«toa  Rand  Inc. 

School  Dopartaont,  BIV, 

4SS  Baahlnttoa  St.. 

Buffalo.  Bow  York. 

Kindly  aond  Inforaatlon  on  Roalnston 
Bolaolooo  typowrltoro  and  tall  about 
froa  doaonatratlon.  Bo  obllsatlon, 
of  eouraa. 


School 


Stata 


City 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  If  orld. 
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Receive  the  distinction  for  yourself  and  for  your  students  that  reading  The 
Gregg  Writer  and  earning  Gregg  Writer  Awards  gives.  Subscriptions  for  the  new 
semester  now  being  taken. 


Send  in  your  orders  NOW  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  school  rates.  An 

order  blank  will  be  supplied  on  request. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IVken  asking  for  rates  please  mention  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I 


THS  GREOG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  lor  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  loimd  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  oi  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


well  as  his  employer.  There  aren’t  many  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  proper  handling**”  of  telephone  calls, 
and  they  are  so  easy  to  understand — easier  to 
follow — that  it’s  a  wonder  more  people**®  don’t 
observe  them. 

Few  things  are  more  irritating  to  the  average 
person  than  having  to  wait  for  someone***  to 
answer  the  telephone.  Certain  types  believe  this 
procedure  makes  them  appear  "hard  to  get.’’  The 
civil  thing  to*®*  do  is  answer  calls  promptly,  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  No  necessity  of 
falling  off  your  chair,**®  merely  pick  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  telephone  reproduces  your  voice**®  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  For  this  reason  remember 
that  you  will  be  heard  just  as  you  speak.  An 
ordinary***  conversational  level  is  ideal,  and  speak 
directly  into  the  mouthpiece.  Don’t  mumble — 
don’t  whisper — **®don’t  shout.  Those  who,  while 
on  long  distance  connections,  rend  the  air  with 
thundering  accents,  are  wasting  energy*®*  and 
making  things  difficult  for  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  talking. 

"Wait’ll  I  get  a  pencil,’’  causes  more  bad*** 
impressions  than  is  realized.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
keep  a  pad  and  pencil  close  at  hand,  and  by 
doing  so  the***  conversation  won’t  be  interrupted. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  be  away  from  your 
desk  or  office,  be  sure***  someone  intelligent  is 
on  hand  to  take  your  calls.  Someone  who  knows 
where  you  have  gone,  whether  you  can  be  reached, 
and**®  when  you  will  be  back.  Of  course,  no 
matter  how  intelligent  the  party  is,  he  or  she 
won’t  be  able  to  give*®*  out  such  information  if 
you  don’t  leave  it  before  you  go. 

If  your  business  calls  for  the  use  of  price 
lists  or  records,**®  have  them  next  to  your  phone. 
In  this  way,  when  a  price  or  reference  is  re¬ 
quested,  the  necessity  of  leaving***  your  phone 
is  obviated. 

"Just  a  minute — let  you  talk  to  Geo«e.”  This 
circumstance  should  be  avoided  if  at***  all  pos¬ 
sible.  If  there  is  anything  agonizing  it  is  having 
not  only  to  wait  for  another  party**®  to  come  on 
the  line,  but  the  necessity  of  repeating  your  story. 
Don’t  transfer  a  call  if  you  can*®*  possibly  take 
care  of  it  yourself. 

The  person  you  are  calling  is  probably  just 
as  busy  as  you  are.  Don’t  waste®*®  his  time  by 


Proud  Winter  Cometh 


Proud  Winter  cometh  like  a  warrior  bold! 

His  icy  lances  flashing  in  the  light. 

His  shield,  the  night,  starred  bright  with*®  glitter¬ 
ing  gold. 

His  mail,  the  silver  frostwork,  dazzling  bright! 
He  turns  his  stern  face  to  the  North  and  waits 
To  hear  his  wind*®  steeds  burst  from  Heaven’s 
gates. 

He  bringeth  at  his  side  the  darkening  storm. 

He  sifts  white  beauty  down  to  deck  the  plain. 
The"*  bleak,  dark  forest  shivers  to  keep  warm. 
The  brooks  are  bound  with  links  of  crystal 
chain. 

The  sheep  bleat  sadly  by  the  pasture*®  bars. 

The  night  sighs  in  the  darkness  for  her  stars. 

Yet  many  another  mien,  proud  King  of  Snow, 
Hast  thou  when  on  the  earth’®®  thine  advent 
falls! 

For  I  have  seen  thy  pale  face  all  aglow 
With  light  as  fair  as  floods  the  sunset  halls! 
And  1  have  seen’**  thee,  like  a  gentle  child, 

Play  softly  on  the  hills  with  laughter  mild. 
(131) 

^Selected 


Pet  Peeve  No.  999 

From  “Clement  Comments" 

"YEAH !’’  was  the  guttural  sound  that  issued 
from  my  telephone  receiver.  I  was  calling  a  new 
radio  repair*®  man  for  the  first  time.  Possibly  he 
had  just  burned  a  finger  on  his  soldering  iron, 
perhaps  he  was  in*®  a  bad  mood,  or  it  could 
have  been  that  this  was  the  customary  manner 
in  which  he  answered  his  phone.  All  we  can** 
do  is  hope  it  wasn’t  the  latter.  And  the  former 
two  really  cannot  be  classed  as  excuses. 

Which  brings  to*®  mind  another  pet  peeve — 
telephone  courtesy. 

An  important  part  of  everyone’s  business  and 
personal’**  life  is  conducted  over  the  telephone. 
And  everyone  thus  using  the  phone  has  a  splendid 
opportunity’**  to  make  friends  for  himself  as 
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making;  him  hold  the  line  until  you  are  ready 
to  talk.  Asking  your  secretary  to  get  a  party*^ 
and  then  making  him  wait  for  you  just  isn't 
being  done  by  really  big  executives — have  the 
common®*®  courtesy  to  remain  at  the  telephone 
until  connected.  You  don’t  like  waiting,  do  you? 

Some  people  have  the®*®  habit  of  answering 
their  phone,  "Jones  speaking.”  This  is  a  real 
timesaver,  and  if  the  call  is  an  outside  one,*"® 
"Smith  Company,  Mr.  Jones  speaking,”  is  a 
streamlined  response.  Many  firms  have  made  this 
type  of  answ-er  a  policy.**® 

Make  a  point  of  being  courteous.  Show  your 
interest  by  using  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice.  Always 
remember**®  when  talking  to  someone,  whether 
over  the  phone  or  not,  that  his  impression  of 
you  is  what  you  make  it. 

And**®  in  ending  your  conversation,  don’t  slam 
the  receiver  down — giving  the  party  on  the  other 
end  a  "crack  in'*®  the  ear.”  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  talking,  say  as  pleasantly  as  possible, 
"Goodbye!”  (694) 


Something  to  Shoot  For 


From  New  Departure  News,  August,  1940 
General  Motors  Corporation 
IN  a  little  newspaper  office  in  the  Middle 
West  there  used  to  be  a  sign  on  the  ink-splattered 
walls  printed™  in  bold  type.  It  read: 

"The  man  who  never  did  any  more  than  he 
got  paid  for,  never  got  paid  for  any  more  than*® 
he  did!” 


With  the  passing  of  time  the  editor  who  had 
believed  in  that  saying  died,  the  paper  passed  on 
to  other*®  hands,  and  the  sign  disappeared.  But 
the  maxim  is  as  thought-provoking  today  as  it 
was  then. 

Elbert  Hubbard*®  happened  to  write  that  saying. 
But  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  wrote  it; 
the  important  thing  is  that  although’®®  it  ex¬ 
presses  a  bald  truism,  it  arrests  the  reader  and 
sets  his  mental  processes  humming. 

The  sign’**  was  the  editor’s  answer  to  his 
printers  who  were  always  conmlaining  about  not 
getting  anywhere,  "rhey  did’*®  their  jobs  well; 
they  were  skilled  craftsmen.  But  there  they 
stopped.  They  never  went  out  of  their  way  to 
learn  more,  nor  showed  initiative’*®  enough  to 
spend  extra  time  preparing  themselves  to  assume 
better  positions  when  vacancies  arose.**®  S*')  they 
stayed  pretty  much  where  they  were.  They  never 
did  any  more  than  they  got  paid  for. 

In  his  earlier  days  the***  editor  had.  A  dynamic 
guy,  he  started  as  a  printer’s  devil.  He  worked 
hard  not  only  at  his  own^  job,**®  but  took  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  everything  else  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him  in  the  shop.  And  he  studied  nights. 
That’s**"  why  he  became  editor,  and  that’s  why 
later  on  he  got  paid  for  more  than  he  did.  (255) 


History  or  Mystery  in  Your 
State’s  Name 

By  LAWRENCE  DAVID  BRENNAN 

ROMANCE  lies  behind  the  name  of  every  state 
in  our  union.  Take  Idaho  for  example.  Idaho 
was*®  a  sentetKe  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 


Northwest  in  arousing  the  camp  every  morning. 

It  means,  "Look,  the*®  sun  is  coming  down  the 
mountain!” 

Many  of  our  states  have  a  definite  royal  heri¬ 
tage.  Georgia,  Maryland,*®  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  were  named  for  English  rulers:  Georgia 
for  George  the  Second,  Maryland  in*®  honor  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Virginia  after  Elizabeth 
the  Virgin  Queen,  and  West*®®  Virginia  after  the 
same  Queen  Bess.  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  were  named  in’*®  honor  of  French 
kings:  Louisiana  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  for’*®  Charles  the 
Ninth.  Later,  when  the  English  took  over  the 
land  that  is  now  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,’*®  they  also  had  a  Charles  on  the  throne  and 
retained  the  original  names. 

Some  states  bear  the  name  of  an  Indian"" 
tribe.  Massachusetts,  Utah,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  New  Mexico 
derive**®  their  names  from  some  Indian  clan,  tribe, 
or  confederacy.  New  Mexico,  of  course,  came 
from  the  same  root  as***  Old  Mexico,  which  had 
taken  its  name  from  the  ancient  tribal  war  god 
of  that  region. 

The  most  popular  method**®  of  naming  terri¬ 
tories,  which  later  became  states,  was  to  call  a 
basin  after  its  draining  river.**®  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Minnesota,**®  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  were 
named  for  rivers.  The  original  river  name  was 
very  often  romantic*®®  in  itself.  Colorado  was 
Spanish  and  means  "red”  or  "red  river.”  Illinois 
has  the  Indian  root  for  "the**®  men”  streamlined 
by  the  French.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Minnesota  are  very**®  descriptive 
Indian  names.  Mississippi  is  the  ’’great  river,” 
Missouri  is  the  "great  muddy”  river,  Ohio**®  is 
the  "beautiful  river,”  Connecticut  is  the  "long 
river,”  Minnesota  is  the  "cloudy  water.”**"  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  state  abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers,  was 
given  a  name  that  means,  literally,  "wild  rushing 
channel.”*®®  Arizona  is  of  Spanish-Indian  origin, 
meaning  "little  creeks.”  Michigan  was  named 
for  the  lake,  the**"  name  meaning  "great  expanse.” 

On  either  side  of  the  continent  are  states 
named  for  a  small  island  off  their  shores:  **"Oh- 
fornia  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  California  was 
a  fictitious  island  mentioned  in  a  bestseller.**®  The 
discoverers  of  California,  having  read  the  book, 
thought  that  the  name  California  would  fit  nicely*** 
to  one  of  the  small  islands  off  the  shore.  Later 
visitors  extended  that  name  to  include  the  entire 
coast.“®  The  origin  of  Rhode  Island  is  debatable. 
The  name  might  have  come  from  the  famous 
island  of  Rhodes,  or  it"*®  might  have  been  applied 
by  the  Dutch  seafarers  as  Rrxide  Island  or  "red 
island.”  At  any  rate,  the  original**®  Rhode  Island 
was  one  of  the  small  islands  which  lie  off  the 
coast  of  our  present-day  Rhode  Island. 

Another  debatable**®  name  is  Kentucky.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  Kentucky  is  the  Indian 
phrase  that  designates  ’’barren"*®  ground”  or 
prairie,  while  others  declare  that  the  meaning  is 
"dark  and  bloody  ground,”  since  the  region  was 
the  battlefield*®*  of  a  great  Indian  war  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

The  origin  of  some  of  our  state  names  is*** 
quite  obvious  or  quite  familiar.  New  York  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  New  Jer- 
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s€y  from  the  Island*"  of  Jersey,  which  in  turn 
comes  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  for  Island 
of  Caesar.  Washington  was  named  for**"  George 
>X  ashington.  Montana  means  a  mountainous 
region.  Indiana  signifies  an  Indian  reserve.  The**" 
District  of  Columbia  was  named  in  honor  of 
Columbus. 

Some  states  were  named  by  or  in  honor  of 
their  founders’""  or  discoverers.  New  Hampshire 
was  named  by  Mason,  the  proprietor,  after  his 
holdings  in  England.’*’  Delaware  was  named  for 
Lord  De  La  Ware,  the  first  white  man  to  sail 
up  Delaware  Bay.  Florida,  literally’"  "flowery," 
wa^  taken  from  the  Spanish  for  Easter  (Pascua 
Florida),  the  day  on  which  it  was  discovered.”*’ 
Pennsylvania  was  named  in  honor  of  William 
Penn’s  father,  and  the  name  means  Penn's  "wood¬ 
land.”  Vermont  was  given  its’*"  name  by  Cham¬ 
plain,  because  of  its  "green  mountains.” 

Nevada  was  also  named  for  its  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.**"’  It  means  in  Spanish  "snow¬ 
capped.”  The  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  was 
called  "the  mainland"  by  Colonial  fishermen; 
then**’  the  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  state. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  name  Idaho,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  nature  poets.**"  Iowa,  a  tribal  name, 
means  literally,  "dust  in  the  face”  or  "drowsy 
one.”  Nebraska  is  "shallow  water.”**"  Okla¬ 
homa  is  the  "home  of  the  red  man."  Utah  is  the 
home  of  the  mountain  people.”  Wyoming  was 
carried***  west  by  early  settlers  from  the  valley  of 
that  name  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  language  of  the 
Delaware’**’  Indians,  Wyoming  is  a  "great  plained 
valley.” 

The  names  of  most  of  our  possessions  show 
their  Spanish  origin.*”’  Guam  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  for  John;  the  Philippines  are  named 
for  Phillip  II;  Puerto  Rico,*"  is  literally  the  "rich 
port.”  Alaska,  however,  comes  from  the  Indian, 
meaning  "the  great  land,”  and  Hawaii**’  from  the 
Polynesian  for  "big  island.”  The  Virgin  Islands 
were  named  in  honor  of  Saint  Ursula  and  the’*" 
eleven  thousand  virgins. 

Many  suggestions  both  in  Spanish  and  Indian 
have  h^en  offered  for  Oregon,'"”  but  the  origin 
of  the  name  cannot  be  definitely  established.  (1013) 


and  glossing  are  equipped  also  to  make  any  de¬ 
sired  repairs  or  alterations.  They'"  will  be  glad 
to  refurbish  your  garment  for  you  at  any  time 
this  month  at  special  rates  that  we  are  allowing'*" 
new  customers. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Murray,  general  manager  of  our 
company,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  his'“"  personal 
attention  if  you  will  ask  for  him  when  you  come 
in.  If  you  prefer  to  have  us  pick  up  your  coat  at”” 
the  house,  we  will  gladly  do  so.  You  can  make 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Murray  at  the  time 
you  call  for  our""  messenger. 

Cordially  yours,  (224) 

National  Advertisers  Studio 
56  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 

Gentlemen:” 

This  letter  may  reach  you  at  the  psychological 
moment  for  both  of  us — right  when  you  need  our 
service  and  when"  we  are  most  anxious  to  serve 
you.  If  so  it  will  be  doubly  welcome.  If  not,  the 
booklet  we  enclose  will  at  least*’  acquaint  you 
with  our  equipment. 

Twelve  years  of  service  to  "top-notch”  advertis¬ 
ers  have  proved  our  ability  to""  meet  the  most 
exacting  demands.  Note  the  views  of  our  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  reproductions  of  a  few  of’"" 
the  types  of  photographic  work  we  handle. 

Focusing  attention  on  photography  has  helped 
others  to  promote'”  sales  and  aided  in  develop¬ 
ing  more  productive  publication  advertising. 

We  are  as  near  you  as  your  phone. 

Very’"  truly  yours,  (142) 


By  HAROLD  STANDISH  CORBIN 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  January,  1940,  issue  of  MOOSE 
Magazine 

Copyright,  1939,  by  ike  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  World, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose 

PART  II 

IT  was  about  7:30  and  hardly  anyone  was  in  the 
park.  Snow  began  to  fall,  but  Queenie  plodded"” 
along  the  route  Jim  often  had  taken  her,  that  led 
past  Billy’s  house.  She  left  huge  round  tracks  in 
the  gathering""  snow.  Then  presently  she 
stopped,  right  in  front  of  Billy's  house,  as  she 
had  often  done  before. 

Lucy  the  maid  had  fallen”*®  asleep.  When  sud¬ 
denly  she  awoke,  she  got  the  surprise  of  her  life. 
Somehow  Billy  had  got  up  on  his  feet”*®  and 
had  dragged  on  his  clothes,  a  cap,  and  an  over¬ 
coat.  His  arms  were  full  of  presents  brought  to 
him  that  day.  Outside,  Lucy'*®*  said,  was  a  "beast 
bigger  than  the  house.”  She  was  so  frightened 
she  couldn’t  do  a  thing  but  sit  there  and  stare. 

And  in’**®  front  of  her  eyes  Billy  pulled  himself 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  went  out  into  the 
cold  and  snow.  Through  the  window'*"  she  saw 
him  whisper  to  the  huge  animal.  All  at  once  the 
beast  locked  its  trunk  around  Billy  and  swung 
him,  presents’***  and  all,  up  to  its  shoulders. 

Thereupon,  Lucy  said,  she  fainted.  Some  time 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Sales  Letters 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Babcock 
5611  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mrs.  Babcock:” 

A  short  time  ago  a  mutual  friend  suggested  that 
we  send  you  one  of  our  calendars.  We  did  so 
last"  week. 

That  friend  has  been  our  customer  for  many 
years.  She  likes  our  service.  She  especially  likes 
to  have  her  lovely"  coat  kept  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition.  That  is  just  the  service  we  have  been 
giving  her  since  1935." 

We  store  it  for  her  during  the  summer  in 
our  ultra-modern  vault — fresh  and  clean  after 
our  specialized'"  cleaning  and  glossing  process — 
ready  to  return  to  her  on  call  whenever  the  snow 
flies. 

The  expert  furriers’”  who  handle  the  cleaning 
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passed  before  she  could  get  to  the  telephone*** 
and  call  Billy's  parents. 

Now  here  again  I  have  to  pick  up  more  here- 
say  evidence. 

What  evidently  inspired"^  this  twelve-year-old 
youngster  to  his  strange  escapade  was  the  tale 
he  had  heard  that  day  of  a  little  girl  half  his’** 
age,  who  had  been  told  for  the  hrst  time  that 
there  wasn’t  any  Santa  Claus.  It  seems  that  her 
small  world  had  crashed  and  her****  disillusionment 
was  soul-racking.  But  Billy  was  trying  to  make 
good  for  her. 

Somehow,  by  pats  and  strange  duckings,***" 
he  guided  Queenie  to  that  little  girl’s  house.  With 
a  brave  attempt  at  joyous  shouting,  he  stopped 
Queenie  and  called  the****  little  girl  out.  Her  dad 
told  me  about  it. 

"Surprised?  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our 
little  girl.  It  wasn’t  Santa****  Qaus  with  his 
reindeer,  but  it  was  something  that  took  their 
places.  A  sick  boy,  muffled  in  an  overcoat,  perched 
on  a****  huge  ungainly  animal,  playing  he  was 
Santa.  'Merry  Christmas T  he  shouted.  'Merry 
Christmas  to  Sally  Lou.****  And  here’s  a  present 
for  a  good  little  girl.' 

"He  tried  to  make  his  voice  de«  and  gruff,” 
Wally  said.  "And  our  little  girl****  was  crying 
with  joy,  as  the  youngster  tossed  down  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green  sweater — a  little  too  big  for  her,  but 
out  oP***  one  of  his  packages.” 

Wallv  tried  to  get  the  boy  to  come  into  the 
house,  but  he  wouldn’t.  He  said  he  had  other**" 
things  to  do.  He  whispered  to  the  elephant  and, 
swaying  her  trunk  and  flattening  her  ears  against 
her  head,  she****  plodded  off  in  the  darkness. 
Wally  didn’t  come  to  his  senses  for  minutes. 
Then  fearing  for  Billy,  he  telephoned****  to  the 
police  and  the  zoo. 

But  again  under  Billy’s  direction  the  elephant 
followed  a  definite****  route,  this  time  to  the 
home  of  an  elderly  couple  who  were  ill  and  m 
want.  Once  more  he  tried  to  imitate  Santa’**' 
Claus’  deep  voice  and  he  tossed  down  a  pair  of 
mittens  to  the  man  and  a  bright  scarf  to  the 
woman. 

Then  Queenie”**  started  off  again.  But  by  this 
time  a  police  car  with  screaming  siren  was  com¬ 
ing  down  the  street  and  Jim  Henderson,”**  the 
zoo  keeper,  was  racing  in  another.  Billy’s  parents 
were  coming  in  their  car,  and  somehow  the  news 
had”**  spread  and  any  number  of  citizens  had 
picked  up  the  trail  and  were  dashing  to  the 


NOW  there  was  excitement!”**  People  were  ar¬ 
riving  from  everywhere. 

Jim  Henderson  tried  to  turn  Queenie  around. 
Billy's  parents,  A1  and”**  Nellie  Lenwith,  called 
for  Billy  to  slide  off  Queenie's  shoulders.  Two 
cops  spilled  out  of  their  car  and  started  keeping 
back****  the  fast-gathering  crowd. 

But  Billy  and  Queenie  seemed  to  have  an 
agreement.  Queenie  wouldn't  budge  for  Jim  and 
Billy****  refused  to  slide  off.  Billy  called  his 
parents  to  him. 

"What  he  said,”  his  mother  told  me,  "made 
me — made  me — cry.  His****  features  were  so 
drawn,  but  lighted  with  a  brilliance  I  had  never 
seen  there  bwore.  He  pleaded  with  me  to  let 
him****  go  on.  The  time  was  so  short,  he  said. 
So  I — I  let  him  go.  I  had  to.” 
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WELL,  you  never  saw  such  a  cavalcade***"  m 
Claytonttlle  before  or  since.  Quickly  a  line  of  cars 
formed  behind  Queenie.  Jim  Henderson  marched 
at  her  head,  and**"”  Al,  Billy’s  dad,  had  been 
boosted  up  behind  Billy  to  hold  him  on.  Doc 
Goodrich  took  Billy’s  mother  in  his  car*"*"  and 
talked  with  her.  She  cried  a  little  more,  but  a 
smile  broke  through  her  tears  after  a  while. 

At  Billy’s  direction  they****"  went  to  the  home 
of  another  sick  boy  and  left  a  pair  of  Billy's 
roller  skates;  then  to  the  home  of  another"*’ 
youngster  whose  Christmas  set  out  to  be  a  slim 
one  and  left  a  pair  of  Boy  Scout  boots  and  a 
wind-breaker.  And  so,  on****  through  the  lights 
and  the  snow  and  the  darkness  passed  this  strange 
procession,  headed  by  a  boy  and  an  elephant — 
strange,  modern-‘'**day  counterparts  of  Santa  and 
his  reindeer. 

Yes,  I  was  in  the  procession.  1  looked  back 
and  it  had  grown  blocks’**’  long — car  after  car. 
At  the  last  place  they  all  got  out  and  crowded 
around  and  somebody  started  a  collection****  for  a 
young  married  couple  whose  Christmas  had 
promised  nothing.  Then  somebody  began  a 
Christmas  carol  and  there****  in  the  snow  they 
sang — "Holy  Night"  and  "God  Rest  Ye,  Merry 
Gentlemen,”  and  other  delightful  old  songs. 

And  then  shame***’ — or  good  will,  /  don't 
know  which — descended  on  that  crowd.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  small  boy,  sick  unto  death,  trying 
his”"  best  to  spread  Christmas  joy  was  too  much 
for  them  to  quarrel  any  more.  Into  their  hearts 
leaped  the  Christmas  spirit,  making***"  them  real¬ 
ize  how  mean  and  small  were  the  sources  of 
their  community  feud. 

"Lefs  set  up  the  tree!”  someone  shouted.**** 
"The  heck  with  economy!" 

"Let’s  set  it  up  and  light  it!”  came  the  re¬ 
sponse. 

Mob  psychology  —  or  community****  spirit  — 
seized  that  crowd.  They  started  for  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  and  in  their  eagerness  tried  to 
hurry  Queenie****  along.  But  though  she  may  have 
quickened  her  stride,  she  was  solicitous  for  the 
boy  on  her  back  and  kept  her  plodding**"  pace. 

But  others  ran  ahead.  In  almost  incredible  time 
a  tree  was  brought  from  somewhere,  bedded  in 
a  great  tub****  of  earth  and  electricians  in  the 
crowd  strung  wires  to  it.  Many  hands  made  the 
work  easy — and  quick. 

Lights  blazed  in  the**"  Community  House, 
rivaltng  the  colored  lights  on  the  tree.  Com¬ 
munity  singing  of  carols  began  again.**"  Mean¬ 
while,  housewives  were  rushing  food  from  their 
kitchms  to  the  Community  House  dining  room. 
Many  a  Christmas  dinner^  of  next  day  went 
lacking,  I  am  sure,  for  a  cake  or  a  ham  or 
some  other  item.  Cars  dashed  every  which**"  way, 
and  differences  of  a  few  hours  earlier  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  joyous  spirit  of  Christmas,  as  the***" 
church  bells,  hitherto  silent,  were  frantically  rung. 
•  •  • 

GRAVELY,  like  a  small  general  astride  the 
shoulders  of  his**"  unique  mount,  sat  Billy  Len¬ 
with  watching  it  all.  Then  he  grew  weary,  so 
very  weary,  sinking  closer  into**"  his  dad’s  arms. 

His  dad  and  mother  took  him  home.  They 
watched  beside  him  as  he  1^  unconscious 
through  the  night  and  the  next*^  day.  Silent 
townsfolk  drew  near  to  the  Lenwith  home.  They 
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gathered  there  in  the  ho^  that  they  would  hear 
the  glad  news  of  Billy’s’"*  improvement.  Queenie, 
safely  housed  in  her  great  barn  in  the  zoo,  became 
a  problem  to  her  keeper,  Jim  Henderson,**’" 
since  she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Then,  as 
the  evening  shadows  began  to  gather,  Billy's 
mother  told  me,  she’*"  looked  at  him  and  saw 
that  pallor  had  replaced  the  bright  flush  of  fever, 
although  a  smile  suffused  his  features  with  a’** 

great  radiance.  And  in  some  fairer  land,  she 

knew,  Billy  was  listening  to  an  angelic  host  sing¬ 

ing  of  peace’***  and  good  will. 

•  •  • 

WELL,  as  I  said,  Claytonville  never  knew  a 
stranger  Christmas.  There  hasn't  been  any  dis¬ 
sension  in’“"  our  town  since  that  day.  If  any 
starts,  somebody  says,  "Remember  Billy  Lenwith,’’ 
and  it  ceases. 

That’s  why,  on  the****  spot  where  the  Christmas 
tree  was  set  up,  in  front  of  the  Community 
House,  there's  a  stone  with  a  bronze  tablet  on 
it’'*"  that  reads: 

In  Memory  of 
BILLY  LENWITH 
who  gave  his  life  that 
our  town  might  always  be 
joyous  on  Christmas.  (2559) 

(The  mint) 

The  Fascination  of  Shorthand 
Writing 

By  FRED  H.  GURTLER 

Oite-lime  Court  Reporter  end  Editor  of  the  Gregg 
a  riter  Reporter’!  Deportment,  Winner  of  the  Miner 
Medai  (1910)  for  thorthand  tpeed. 

IN  nearly  all  activities,  except  that  of  shorthand 
writing,  the  individual  sets  the  pace  at  which  he** 
will  work.  The  individual  determines  the  rate  at 
which  he  walks  or  drives  a  car,  subject  only  to 
general"  influences.  The  b(X)kkeeper  determines 
the  rate  at  which  he  enters  figures  in  columns  and 
the  shipping"  clerk  determines  the  rate  at  which 
he  crates  or  wraps  his  packages,  but  the  pace  at 
which  the  shorthand  writer  writes  is"  determined 
by  another.  That  characteristic  of  shorthand  work 
is  one  phase  of  the  fascination  shorthand*"  writing 
has  for  those  who  become  interested  in  its  use. 
It  is  a  sort  of  game  or  contest  in  which  the”* 
stenographer  pits  his  skill  as  a  writer  against  the 
ability  of  the  dictator  as  a  dictator.  ’The*"  less 
ability  the  dictator  has  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  the  stenographer,  because  of  the’"  introduc¬ 
tion  of  elements  foreign  to  the  mere  writing  of 
shorthand.  The  greater  the  ability  the  dictator*" 
has  the  more  fairly  it  becomes  a  measure  of  skill 
in  shorthand  writing  as  against  speed  in  dictation. 
This*"  early  skill  we  place  so  much  emphasis  on, 
the  mere  effort  to  use  the  correct  forms  for 
accurately  recording*”  what  is  said,  becomes  in 
time  a  mere  reflex,  a  subconscious  operation. 

When  the  writing  of  the  common*"  words  of 
the  language  becomes  mechanical,  hesitation  is 
removed  and  the  lone  problem  involved  in 
further*"  perfecting  skill  is  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  nuency,  which  iiKludes  a  great  number 
of  known  elements’"  relating  to  style  and  dex¬ 
terity.  When  a  word  with  which  the  reporter 
is  not  familiar  is  used  in*"  dictation,  then  the 


process  is  a  conscious  or  initial  process.  Such  a 
prtxess  need  not  involve  hesitation*"  if  the  writer 
is  so  familiar  with  the  principles  involved  in 
word  formation  that  he  can  apply  them*"  readily, 
but  that  process  does  involve  a  certain  delay 
measured  by  the  difference  between  the  speed  of 
the*"  subconscious  and  of  the  conscious  mind. 
One’s  skill  may  be  rated  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  if  the  extent*"  to  which  he  can  write 
words  and  phrases  mechanically  is  known. 

The  tendency  at  first  is  to  concentrate  one’s*" 
entire  energy  on  the  mere  shorthand  forms  to 
be  used,  but  as  one  becomes  more  skillful  in  short¬ 
hand  writing,  his**  concentration  passes  to  the 
subject  matter.  Generally  speaking,  stenographic 
work  is  interesting*"  and  fascinating  because  the 
stenographer’s  knowledge  of  Ei^lish  is  constantly 
tested  by  the  choice  of  words*"  used  to  express 
the  variety  of  experiences  and  training  of  his  dif¬ 
ferent  dictators.  (479) 

(To  be  rontinued  next  month) 


Consider  the  Comma 

THE  COMMA  is  small  but  mighty.  By  its 
use  or  lack  of  it,  you  can  change  no  into  yes, 
annul  a  marriage,  rob*  yourself  or  outsmart  a 
lawyer,  upset  an  election,  win  a  bet  or  lose  a 
million.  A  comma  might  easily"  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  comma  is  docile,  but  it 
may  be  dynamite. 

For  example,  it  is"  illegal  to  sleep  in  a  certain 
Western  state.  The  state  printer  set  the  law,  and 
it  got  by  every  department."  It  will  take  an  act 
of  the  legislature  to  lift  one  comma.  The  law 
now  reads:  "No  hotel,  restaurant,  dining*"  room, 
or  kitchen  shall  be  used  as  a  sleeping  or  dressing 
room  by  an  employee  or  any  other  person.’’** 
Lift  the  comma  after  hotel  and  the  law  makes 
sense. — Pacific  Printer.  (129) 


Diseases  of  Watches 

This  article  reviews  the  principles  of  the 
entire  Manual 

To  most  people  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a 
watch  are  a  deep  mystery.  The  many  parts  of  a 
timepiece”  apparently  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 
the  end  that  the  owner  may  miss  trains,  ferries, 
and  business  appointments. 

When  a"  fairly  good  watch  leaves  the  hands  of 
a  reputable  watchmaker  it  is  always  in  first-class 
condition,  and  if  it"  does  not  behave  itself  after¬ 
ward  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  owns  it. 

One  very"  common  reason  why  a  watch  gains 
or  loses  is  the  disposition  made  of  it  at  night. 
If  you  wear  a‘"  watch  next  to  your  body  during 
the  day  and  place  it  on  a  cold  surface,  as  a 
marble  mantelpiece,  or**  anywhere  in  a  cold 
room,  at  night,  the  watch  is  sure  either  to  gain 
or  to  lose.  Cold  causes  contraction*"  of  the 
metals  used  in  the  construction  of  a  watch,  and 
the  watch  consequently  gains. 

When  the  heat  of  the’"  body  causes  the  parts 
to  expand,  the  pivots  and  bearings  will  tighten  up 
and  the  watch  will  lose  time.  Thus*"  your  watch 
is  slow  when  you  retire  and  fast  when  you 
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The  NEW 

GREGG  TYPING  TIMER  .  . . 


One  short  turn  of  dial  hand  st^ts  timer 
accurately,  winds  spring  automatically, 
prepares  bell  signal. 

Stop  on  dial  assurt^s  accurate  setting,  even 
without  looking. 

Only  $5 

NKT  POSTPAID 


This  typing  timer  is  by  far  the  most 
easily  operated,  most  attractive  one  we 
have  ever  seen.  You  set  this  timer  from 
the  dial  by  simply  turning  the  dial  hand  to 
the  right,  until  it  hits  the  interval  stop.  In 
that  one  motion,  you  have  set  the  timer 
accurately,  wound  the  spring,  prepared  the 
bell  signal,  and  started  the  timer  ticking! 

If  you  give  tests  of  the  same  duration 
regularly,  you  set  the  interval  stop  once 
and  leave  it  in  the  same  position  perma¬ 
nently.  For  example,  if  you  give  10-minute 
tests  regularly,  set  the  stop  beside  the  figure 
10  on  the  dial.  Then,  when  you  are  ready 
to  give  a  test,  you  don’t  even  have  to  look 
at  the  timer — just  throw  the  dial  hand 
against  the  interval  stop  as  you  give  your 
class  the  signal  ”Go.”  A  clear,  musical 
bell,  not  a  nerve-shattering  alarm,  rings  at 
the  end  of  the  interval. 

The  Gregg  Typing  Timer  is  enclosed 
in  a  beautifully  lacquered  black  metal  case; 
the  dial  is  of  a  polished,  hard-wearing 
metal,  attractively  trimmed  with  chromium. 


There  is  no  glass  on  the  dial  to  worry 
about.  The  dial  knob  is  in  a  contrasting 
white.  The  timer  is  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  hung  on  the  wall,  if  desired.  In  that 
position,  the  timer  may  be  operated  with 
one  hand. 

The  Gregg  Typing  Timer  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  tests  of  5  minutes  to  55  min¬ 
utes.  It  more  than  pays  for  itself  by  freeing 
your  time  for  more  important  tasks  during 
those  tests.  You  w'ill  be  delighted  with  its 
convenience  and  easy  operation.  The  Gregg 
Typing  Timer  is  guaranteed  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Price:  Only  S5 — Send 
for  yours  TODAY. 

I  Dfpt.  GTT  (Orders  filled  at  this  office  only)  I 

j  THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMP.^NY  I 

I  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  • 

I  I  enclose  $5  for  one  GreRR  Typing  Timer.  ■ 

■  I 

•  .V.-f-V/:  I 

I  I 

■  ADDRESS .  I 

I  I 

■  CITY .  STATE .  I 

■  I 

ONLY  CASH  ORDERS  CAN  BE  FILLED 


fVhen  buying  your  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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get  u£.  It  will  vary  according  to  the  temper- 
ature'““  in  which  it  is  running.  An  expensive 
watch,  which  has  a  compensating  balance,  is, 
of  course,  not  affected  by  changes'"  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Some  metals  expand  in  cold  and  others 
contract,  and  the  compensating  balance  is  made 
of  both  kinds  oP*“  metals,  so  that  the  contraction 
of  one  may  balance  the  expansion  of  the  other. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  proximity  oP"  a 
dynamo  will  magnetize  the  steel  parts  of  a  watch 
and  ruin  it  for  the  time  being.  A  watch  may““ 
be  affected  by  electricity  without  the  owner  hav¬ 
ing  been  near  a  dynamo.  The  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  some  people  is*""  so  great  that  it  affects 
the  steel  parts  of  a  watch.  Slightly  magnetized 
watches  are  often  brought  to  the  watchmaker,*" 
who  demagnetizes  them.  Their  owners  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  keep  away  from  dynamos,  but  when  a 
man  has  the  same  trouble***’  continually,  it  is  proof 
that  the  electricity  in  his  body  has  affected  his 
watch. 

An  observant  watchmaker  said  that  dark*"* 
people  are  more  likely  to  affect  their  watches  in 
this  way  than  light  people,  and  women  more 
so  than  men.**’  The  amount  of  electricity  in  the 
human  body  is,  of  course,  very  slight,  but  only 
a  very  small  amount  is***’  required  to  magnetize 
the  delicate  steel  parts  of  a  watch.  Persons  of 
high  electric  organizations  should  wear  a  watch 
with*"  a  steel  case  if  they  wish  to  retain  an  ac¬ 
curate  timepiece. 

A  watch  should  never  be  laid  horizontally  at 
night,***’  but  should  always  be  hung  up.  Change 
of  position  will  not  affect  a  mechanically  perfect 
watch,  but  such  a  watch**"  is  yet  to  be  made. 
Should  the  pivot  of  the  balance  wheel  be  in 
the  least  worn,  the  change  in***'  position  will 
make  the  watch  gain  or  lose.  The  jewel  on  the 
under  side  of  the  balance  wheel  is  known**" 
as  the  cap  jewel,  and  the  pivot  does  not  go  through 
it.  Unless  the  pivot  fits  right  up  against  thi^" 
cap  jewel,  a  change  in  position  will  make  the 
watch  lose.  Therefore  always  keep  your  watch 
in  the  same  position***’  night  and  day. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  watch  will  stop  for 
some  unexplained  reason  and  go  on  again**” 
all  right  if  given  a  slight  jolt.  The  same  trouble 
may  not  occur  again  for  years.  All  watches  worn 
on***  the  person  are  liable  to  this  accident.  The 
cause  is  generally  a  sudden  jump  or  quick  move¬ 
ment,  such  as  boarding**”  a  car,  which  makes  the 
delicate  hairspring  catch  in  the  hairspring  stud  or 
in  the  regulating  pins.  A  jolt  is*”  given  to  the 
balance  wheel  and  hairspring,  and  this  renders  the 
catching  possible.  The  jolt  must  come  at  a  par¬ 
ticular*^  fraction  of  a  second  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  balance  wheel,  otherwise  the  spring 
would  not  catch. 

A  watch  should**"  be  oiled  every  eighteen 
months,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  oil 
that  will  not  dry  up  in  that**"  time.  A  watch 
will  sometimes  run  a  number  of  years  without 
oiling,  but  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  watch’*®  in 
which  the  oil  is  dried  up  is  much  greater  than 
when  it  is  regularly  and  properly  oiled.  Never 
attempt’”  to  oil  your  watch.  Let  a  watchmaker 
attend  to  it. 

In  examining  a  watch  brought  in  to  be  repaired, 
nearly’**  all  watchmakers  follow  the  same  course. 
First  they  examine  the  hands  to  see  if  they  are 
caught ;  then  they  take’*"  out  the  balance  wheel  and 


look  at  the  pivots  and  the  ruby  pin.  Next  they 
let  down  the  mainspring  and’*"  examine  the  wheels. 
The  last  part  to  be  examined  is  the  escapement, 
which  is  almost  always  in  good  condition.  Some¬ 
times**®  a  watchmaker  will  puzzle  for  days  over 
an  irregular  watch.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
faults  to  find  is  a*”  little  burr  on  the  tooth  of  a 
wheel.  This  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  does 
it  causes  a  good  deal**"  of  trouble. 

Women  and  watches  do  not  agree.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  sold,  there  are  twice  as  many 
watches*”  repaired  for  women  as  for  men.  Women 
rarely  wind  a  watch  regularly.  A  watch  should 
always  be  wound  in  the**"  morning,  so  that  the 
spring  shall  be  at  its  strongest  tension  during  the 
day,  when  the  watch  will  be  jolted**”  more  or  less. 
At  night  the  weak  spring  has  nothing  to  disturb 
it.(913) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

CHAUFFEUR:  Sir,  your  car  is  at  the  door. 

Master;  Yes,  I  heard  it  knocking.  (9) 

•  •  • 

THE  young  attorney  was  sent  out  of  town  to 

interview  an  important  client  in  regard  to  a  case. 

Later”  the  head  of  his  firm  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram;  "Have  forgotten  name  of 
client.  Please  wire  at  once.” 

This  was**  the  reply:  "Client's  name  White- 
head.  Your  name  Burkey.”  (49) 

•  •  • 

THE  teacher  sent  one  of  her  scholars  to  buy 

a  pound  of  plums  from  a  grcKer,  and  as  she 
handed  the  little  girl”  a  dime,  said: 

"Be  sure,  Mary,  before  buying  the  plums,  to 
pinch  one  or  two,  just  to  see  that  they  are  ripe." 

In  a  little*"  while  the  girl  returned  with  flushed 
face  and  a  triumphant  look  in  her  eyes.  Hand¬ 
ing  the  teacher  the  bag  of  plums,  she"  placed  the 
dime  on  the  desk,  and  exclaimed: 

"I  pinched  one  or  two,  as  you  told  me,  and 
when  the  man  wasn’t  looking  I  pinched*"  a  bag¬ 
ful.”  (82) 

•  •  • 

"HOW  do  you  like  your  new  boss,  Sylvia?” 
asked  one  typist  of  another. 

"Oh,  he’s  not  bad,  only  he’s  a  bit”  bigoted.” 

"What  do  you  mean,  bigoted?” 

"He  seems  to  think  that  words  can  be  spelled 
only  in  his  way.”  (36) 


CLERK  (in  men’s  clothing  store)-.  I  assume 
you  are  looking  for  something  in  men’s  clothing? 

Lady:  I  certainly  am.  Have"  you  seen  my 
husband  around  here?  (26) 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane 

Junior  O.  C.  A,  Tost 

A  WOLF,  having  a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat, 
promised  a  crane  a  large  sum  of  money  to  put  her 
beak  into  his  throat”  and  draw  out  the  bone. 
When  the  crane  had  got  the  bone  out  she  asked 
for  the  promised  pay.  But  the  wolf,  grinning  and 
grinding"  his  teeth,  answered:  "Why  you  have 
already  had  good  pay  for  what  you  have  done  in 
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being  allowed  to  draw  your  head  in**  safety  from 
the  mouth  and  jaws  of  a  wolf." 

"Well,”  thought  the  crane,  "in  serving  the 
wicked,  do  not  look  for  any  pay,  but*®  be  glad  if 
vou  have  the  luck  not  to  lose  anything  for  your 
pains.”  (91) 

A  New  Year  Resolution 

O.  G,  .-I.  itemberghip  Tmgt 

THE  ART  of  "bossing"  one’s  own  work  looks 
easy  to  those  who  have  to  punch  a  time  clock, 
and  it  is  if  you  have  trained  your®®  mind  to  give 
orders  and  have  them  obeyed!  If  you  work  for  a 
firm  that  begins  the  day  at  the  usual  time,  your** 
friends  would  not  expect  you  to  take  the  day  off 
to  go  fishing.  But  while  you  are  still  a  student 
and  preparing  for**  the  job  you  hope  some  day 
to  hold,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  all  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  break  your  date  with  your  study  and*" 
go  on  some  "spree”  with  them. 

That  is  where  your  will  power  comes  in:  and 
a  strong,  clear  conception  of  what  you  must  do 
in’®*  order  to  attain  the  skill  you  need  will  stir 
that  weak,  small  voice  which  says,  "Oh,  why  not 
put  it  off  until  tomorrow,"”*  into  saying,  "A  man 
who  is  proud  of  his  job  will  never  put  it  off; 
he  will  do  it  now!”  (136) 

January  Transcription  Speed  Test 

Dear  Mr.  Welch: 

"You  can’t  stop  a  train  with  wind!” 

George  Westinghouse  was  given  that  answer  to 
his  plea  to  be  allowed**  to  test  his  air  brake.  All 
his  money  had  been  spent  in  manufacturing  his 
new  device  and  he  was  unable**  to  finance  the  test 
until  a  friend  advanced  the  necessary  money. 

Should  your  family  have  to  get  along**  without 
you,  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  severe  test — 
would  they  find  a  friend  to  come  to  their  as¬ 
sistance  ? 

How  they**  would  solve  the  problem  of  the 
readjustment  period  depends  largely  on  your 
foresight  now.  Enough  income  to"*  cover  their 
needs  for  a  year  or  more,  can  help  them  meet 
the  test  by  giving  them  the  "breathing  spell”  for 
making  clear-headed***  plans. 

We  should  like  to  explain  to  you  our  Plan  for 
providing  just  such  emergency  financing.  A  copy** 
of  our  booklet,  "Money  Talks,”  is  yours  for  the 
asking,  or  if  you  can  ^are  ten  minutes’  time,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send***  Mr.  Johnson  over  to  see 
you. 

Yours  truly,  (169) 


Dear  Mr.  Russell:  .. 

In  1869,  the  American  businessman  relayed  his 
mail  across  the**  West  by  Pony  Express  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day  and  at  a  cost  of 
12  an  ounce. 

Today**  American  business  lends  horsepower  to 
its  words  by  writing  on  Gilbert  Quality  Papers 
dispatched  swiftly**  and  economically  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  country. 

Write  for  a  complete  folio  of  Gilbert  samples*® 
and  see  for  yourself  how  many  advantages  they 
offer.  You  will  be  impressed  immediately  with 
the***  handsome  appearance  of  the  new-cotton- 
fiber-content  papers  among  the  accompanying 


samples.  The**®  letterhead  and  envelope  bonds 
have  a  distinct  clarity  of  whiteness  or  color. 
Gilbert  adds  a  cockle-finish**®  that  assures  each 
sheet  a  rich  parchment-like  appearance.  Fine 
materials  and  workmanship  give  these  bonds  a 
true  "bank**®- note"  rattle  and  assure  resistance 
to  the  tearing,  erasures,  and  abuses  of  daily  use. 
Why  not  try  our***  paper  on  your  next  order? 

Yours  very  truly,  (189) 

- 4, - 

T  o  THE  Editor: 

This  crisis  that  concerns  us  all  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  an  occasion  for  redoubling  our  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  interdependence  of  one  division 
of  a  business  with  all  the  others;  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  effect  of  just  one  inefficient  department  or 
employee;  of  the  need  for  absolute  dependability 
of  each  employee  in  guarding  the  interests  of  his 
business,  his  country,  and  indeed  his  own  future; 
and  for  calling  up  examples  of  the  fact  that  to 
the  best-managed,  the  best-organized,  and  the  most 
effective  workers  go  the  spoils.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  whether  a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  existence 
as  a  political  power  or  whether  a  business  js 
trying  to  exist  among  unfair  competition  or 
whether  an  employee  is  trying  to  advance  in  his 
department;  in  general  it  is  the  way  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Joes  his  job  that  will  determine  whether 
he  wins  or  not. 

If  these  few  points  are  correct,  can  they  not 
be  applied  to  any  of  our  subjects?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Bookkeeping  and  Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice  are  two  very  appropriate  places  to  emphasize 
the  integrity  of  the  employee  in  keeping  business 
secrets;  that  filing  is  a  very  good  place  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  protect¬ 
ing  records  safe  from  prying  eyes;  that  typing  of 
cards  and  envelopes  is  the  ideal  place  to  ex¬ 
plain,  practice,  and  demand  efficiency;  that  Office 
Machines  is  the  place  to  show  the  very  great 
advantage  of  a  machine  ir  all  modern  business; 
and  that  Law  is  important  and  effective  only  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  nations  or  people 
cofKerned  adhere  to  it.  But  have  we  not  been  do¬ 
ing  these  things  all  along  in  a  more  or  less 
effective  way? 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  look 
for  something  new  to  do,  but  that  it  is  the  time 
to  sweep  out  our  mental  cobwebs  and  revitalize 
our  work  each  day.  The  emphasis  could  well  be 
that  we  must  teach  our  pupils  to  turn  out  more. 
If  we  as  a  country  can  match  and  outdistance  the 
output  of  those  who  threaten  our  safety,  we  will 
win;  and  after  this  emergency  is  over  and  our 
students  return  to  normal  life  in  a  normal  busi¬ 
ness  world,  they  will  be  better  workers  for  having 
discovered  that  we  live  by  work — not  by  de¬ 
mand!. 

If  there  is  anything  in  all  this  that  is  "on  the 
beam,"  I  owe  it  to  being  able  to  glean  from  such 
a  list  of  straight  thinkers  as  you  presented  in  the 
November  issue. — Herman  G.  Hartman,  Central 
High  School,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 
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Habits,  Good  and  Bad 

KNIGHT  DUNLAP,  Ph.D.,  and  ROY  M.  DORCUS,  Ph.D. 

DepartDient  of  Psychology,  Vnu  ersity  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


From  infancy  through  to  senility,  a 
large  part  of  life  is  devoted  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  habits.  The  remaining  part 
consists  largely  of  the  operation  of  the  habits 
we  have  formed. 

A  successful  life  is  one  in  which  there  is 
formed  and  maintained  a  system  of  habits 
adequate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
person  is  placed.  The  circumstances  them¬ 
selves,  however,  are  largely  determined  by 
the  habits  that  have  inducted  the  person 
into  fortunate  positions. 

A  psychologically  unsuccessful  life,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  a  bad  system 
of  habits  or  of  failure  to  modify  the  habits 
as  the  changing  conditions  of  life  require. 

The  biggest  task  of  the  child  is  to  form 
language-habits  that  will  enable  him  to  com¬ 
municate  socially  with  other  persons.  These 
language-habits  must  be  improved  continu¬ 
ously  through  childhood  and  youth  until,  as 
an  adult,  the  person  has  habits  of  speech 
and  w-riting  that  function  automatically. 

Some  improvement  and  correction  of 
speech  habits  are  necessary  in  later  life;  but 
if  the  system,  at  any  level,  is  not  almost 
automatic,  the  speaker  or  writer  is  in  trouble. 
The  stammerer  is  the  sad  example  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  to  give  attention  to  his  speech 
while  speaking,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  does 
give  attention  and  attempts  to  control  a 
process  that  should  have  been  thoroughly 
mechanized.  Language,  however,  is  only 
one  part  of  the  vast  habit  system  that  one 
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Should  1  spell  this  word  with  two  p  s  or 
one?  Should  I  smoke  this  cigar  or  should 
I  not?  Should  I  burst  out  violently  when 
irritated  ?  Should  I  get  up  now  ?  Should  I  put 
out  my  hand  before  I  make  this  turn?  Un¬ 
fortunate  is  the  person  who  is  endlessly  mak¬ 
ing  such  decisions! 

In  morals,  the  lack  of  mechanized  habits 
is  especially  disastrous.  The  person  who 
decides  at  each  point  whether  he  shall  lie 
or  tell  the  truth,  whether  he  shall  embezzle 
this  sum  or  that,  is  hopelessly  immoral.  The 
really  moral  person  is  the  one  who  acts, 
without  deliberation,  on  principles  that  have 
become  ingrained  habits. 

[In  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School,  Morrison  tells  us  that  both  for  pure- 
practice  adaptations  like  typewriting  and  for  lan¬ 
guage-art  learnings  like  shorthand,  "The  charac¬ 
teristic  test  ...  is  ability  to  use  the  power  to 
which  it  corresponds  while  something  else  is  focal 
in  consciousness.”  If  the  stenographer's  mind 
must  focus  on  the  shorthand  while  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  dictation. — Editor.} 

Superficially,  it  seems  too  bad  that  we 
must  be,  to  such  an  extent,  mere  machines. 
Actually,  the  more  we  mechanize,  the  more 
time  and  energy  we  can  devote  to  matters 
that  interest  us.  Moreover,  we  cannot  form 
new  and  better  habits  until  we  have  mechan¬ 
ized  our  behavior  up  to  the  point  where  new 
habits  may  take  over. 

Some  theorists  think  it  is  deplorable  that 
men  and  women  in  industry  are  required  to 
devote  their  days  to  mechanical  perfor¬ 
mances.  Really,  these  persons  are  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones.  Doing  their  work  with  min¬ 
imal  expenditure  of  mental  energy,  they  have 
more  energy  to  devote  to  their  own  interests 
when  the  daily  routine  is  over.  The  sim¬ 
plification  of  habits  that  machine  operators 
can  achieve  gives  them  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  their  freedom  for  zestful  life, 
over  the  hand-workers  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago  and  also  over  those  workers  (such 
as  college  professors)  whose  tasks  do  not 
permit  mechanization. 

Psychologists  have  given  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  formation  of  new 
habits  based  on  previously  formed  habits  of 
useful  kinds.  Before  psychologists  took  up 
the  problem.,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  pro¬ 


cedures  in  habit  formation  had  been 
achieved  by  the  pooled  experience  of  gen¬ 
erations.  The  work  of  psychologists  has 
been,  in  part,  the  testing  and  checking  of 
the  methods  of  procedure  thus  evolved,  for 
all  mere  "rules  of  thumb”  are  apt  to  involve 
fallacious  principles  and  to  need  correction 
or  verification  by  scientific  techniques.  Some¬ 
times  the  processes  to  be  learned  need  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  obtain  better  results 

Until  recently,  however,  not  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  methods  of  breaking 
up  bad  habits.  Many  bad  habits  are  not 
only  poor  bases  on  which  to  build  good  hab 
its  but  are  also  impediments  that  have  to  be 
overcome  in  order  that  a  better  start  may  be 
made.  Drinking  habits,  for  example,  need 
to  be  destroyed.  Habits  of  snuffling  and 
bad  speech  habits  have  to  be  done  away 
with.  Drivers  who  have  formed  bad  driv¬ 
ing  habits  need  to  undo  them. 

One  substitute  for  scientific  approach  to 
the  problem  received  the  approval  of  Wil¬ 
liam  James  fifty  years  ago  and  since  that 
time  has  served  many  theorists  as  a  subter¬ 
fuge.  The  way  to  stop  a  bad  habit,  they 
say,  is  to  form  the  contrary  good  habit. 

If  you  are  a  drunkard,  for  example 
(drunkards  have  been  much  used  as  bad 
examples),  form  the  habit  of  not  drinking. 
Just  as  simple  as  that.  But  if  the  drunkard 
could  stop  drinking,  he  wouldn’t  be  a 
drunkard.  The  problem,  for  him,  is  to 
stop  drinking.  Simply  telling  him  "Stop 
being  a  drunkard”  doesn’t  help  much.  That 
is  merely  telling  him  to  break  his  habit 
What  he  wants  to  know  is  how  to  break  the 
habit.  The  problem  of  habit  breaking  is  not 
solved  by  merely  saying  that  the  habit  should 
be  broken. 

Drunkards,  however,  are  not  good  illustra 
tions  for  the  general  problem  of  habit  break¬ 
ing,  for  alcoholics  are  special  cases  and  il¬ 
lustrate  the  fact  that  some  habits  cannot  be 
broken  as  long  as  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  habit  are  still  acting. 

Stammerers  are  better  illustrations.  Tell 
the  stammerer  (as  James’s  principle  would 
have  you),  "Break  your  habit  of  faulty 
speech  by  forming  the  habit  of  correct 
speech,”  and  you  get  nowhere.  Almost  ev¬ 
ery  stammerer  has  a  habit  of  correct  speech 
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and  speaks  correctly  much  of  the  time.  He 
also  has  the  habit  of  stammering.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  break  the  latter  habit.  Of 
course,  here  also,  if  the  causes  of  his  acquir¬ 
ing  the  habit  are  still  acting  on  him,  these 
causes  should  be  removed,  if  possible.  Some¬ 
times,  unfortunately,  the  causes  cannot  be 
removed;  and,  in  any  case,  the  confirmed 
stammerer  needs  to  be  cured  of  the  habit. 
No  amount  of  voluntary  effort  will  help. 
In  fact,  the  more  he  tries,  the  worse  off  he  is. 
Direct  frontal  attack  on  a  bad  habit  seldom 
succeeds.  Flank  attack  is  required. 

Persons  suffering  from  bad  liabits,  whether 
major  or  minor,  are  often  exhorted  to  "use 
their  will  power”  to  break  the  habits.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  exertion  of  "will  power”  sel¬ 
dom  succeeds,  if  it  ever  does.  (Outstanding 
illustrations  of  this  are  afforded  by  stam¬ 
merers  and  worries.  The  harder  the  stam¬ 
merer  tries  to  avoid  stammering,  the  worse 
he  stammers.  The  more  effort  one  makes 
to  stop  worrying,  the  more  one  worries. 


"Voluntary  relaxation”  is  another  inef¬ 
fectual  procedure,  in  which  the  effort  to  re¬ 
lieve  tensions  sets  up  other  tensions.  The 
primary  task  for  the  psychologist  in  assisting 
maladjusted  persons  to  correct  their  habits 
is  to  help  them  to  take  things  more  easily. 

[The  bad  habit  most  frequently  encountered  in 
the  shorthand  or  typewriting  classroom  is  tension, 
usually  manifested  by  pen-pinching,  or  by  in¬ 
ability  to  get  speed,  or  by  slow  or  inaccurate 
fingering  on  the  typewriter.  As  is  explained 
clearly  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  "voluntary  relaxation”  often  makes 
the  matter  worse.  The  effort  to  relax  usually 
inhibits  relaxation.  As  explained  above,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  bad 
habit.  In  the  classroom  the  teacher  may  procure 
relaxation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  provide  reasons  for  tension.  Refrain 
from  scolding,  or  sarcasm,  or  any  other  classroom 
procedures  that  will  set  up  tensions,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  relaxation. — Editor.} 

month  the  authors  of  this  series 
will  explain  the  use  of  the  "negative  prac¬ 
tice”  in  breaking  bad  habits.'] 


Winners  in  the  Lesson- Plan  Contest  For  Bookkeeping  Teachers 


TN  THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE  the  Busi- 
i  NESS  Education  World  announced  a 
desire  to  publish  some  of  the  best  lesson 
plans  obtainable  for  a  beginning  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course.  The  magazine  offered  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  submitted  for  each 
of  these  three  commonly  used  approaches 
to  the  subject: 

1.  Balance  Sheet 

2.  Journal 

3.  Ledger 

None  of  the  plans  submitted  made  use 
of  the  ledger  approach.  While  the  balance- 
sheet  approach  was  more  popular  with  the 
contestants  than  the  journal  approach, 
creditable  plans  were  offered  in  each  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  contest. 

The  judges  wish  to  thank  all  the  teacher- 
contestants  for  their  willingness  to  share 
their  teaching  experience.  The  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  reflected  a  commendable  interest  in 
the  subject  of  record  keeping,  and  demon¬ 
strated  originality  that  will  interest  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  who  read  them.  Several 
of  the  plans  will  be  published  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Business  Education  World. 


The  complete  list  of  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE— $10 
Balance-Sheet  Approach 

Ethel  M.  Doney,  High  School,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Journal  Approach 

Sister  Alice  Marie,  S.S.A.,  St.  Ann's  Boarding 
Schoof,  Rigaud,  Quebec,  Canada 

WINNERS  OF  $2  AWARDS 

Fred  H.  Dearworth,  High  School,  Decatur,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Dwight  H.  Dilley,  High  School,  Durango,  Colo¬ 
rado 

Rose  de  Veto,  Monroe  Evening  School,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Charles  B.  Read,  High  School,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Sister  Isabelle  Marie,  Marymount  College,  Salina, 
Kansas 

C.  E.  Mittelstaedt,  Union  High  School,  Gig 
Harbor,  Washington 

Emily  Overton,  High  School,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Olga  Borenstein,  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sister  Mary  Annice,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School, 
Ashton,  Iowa 
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The  Challenge 
Of  In-Service  Training 

IRENE  C  HYPPS 


PROBABLY  commercial  teachers  bear 
a  heavier  and  more  interesting  respon¬ 
sibility'  than  teachers  in  any  other  field. 
How  can  this  responsibility  be  met  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  time.^  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  energy.^  and 
while  living  a  reasonably  balanced  life.^ 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered  without 
thoughtful  planning.  Yet,  before  planning 
takes  place,  other  and  more  specific  ques¬ 
tions  arise. 

How  wide  is  the  business  world  It 
extends  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
every  known  country.  It  crosses  all  oceans, 
encompasses  all  continents,  and  now  wings 
its  course  across  the  air. 

How  important  is  the  business  world 
It  is  as  important  to  society  and  social 
strength  as  the  blood  of  the  lx)dy  is  to  in¬ 
dividual  well  being  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  great  arteries  of  trade  and 
commerce  carry  basic  materials,  on  which 
mankind  depends,  to  giant  factories;  from 
the  shipping  rooms  of  these  factories,  mul¬ 
titudinous  business  serv’ices  and  agents  trans¬ 
port  merchandise  to  ultimate  consumers  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe. 

How  rapidly  does  the  business  world 
change?  So  rapidly,  through  technological 
advance  and  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  of  management,  that  no  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  can  afford  to  lose 
contact  with  the  many  media  by  which  the 
meteoric  advance  of  business  is  constantly 
recorded. 

How  can  a  commercial  teacher  keep  in 
tune?  There  are,  of  course,  the  credit  courses 
offered  in  schools  of  education  and  com¬ 
merce  that  keep  graduate  students  profes¬ 


sionally  informed.  Many  teachers  can  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  of  year-to-year 
study.  Many  others  cannot.  There  are  also 
the  less  institutionali2ed  avenues  of  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  and  teacher  institutes.  But 
all  these,  for  the  graduate  student,  are  only- 
secondary  sources  of  business  knowledge. 

We  grow  best  and  know  best  by  seeing, 
doing,  and  evaluating.  This  is  where  the 
commercial  teacher’s  opportunity  to  stay  in 
the  front  ranks  of  progress  comes.  In  any 
city  there  are  innumerable  business  estab¬ 
lishments  conducted  on  modern  methods. 
In  any  little  town  there  is  at  least  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  a  telegraph  office,  and  a  post 
office;  perhaps  there  is  a  newspaper,  a  bank, 
or  an  individually  owned  store. 

Watch  their  business  processes,  and  the 
economy  or  lack  of  economy  of  operations; 
talk  with  the  managers,  the  employees,  the 
patrons.  What  are  some  of  their  current 
problems?  What  practical  suggestions  can 
you  make — after  your  intimate  study — by 
w'hich  these  might  be  solved?  Read  some 
of  the  trade  literature  affecting  those  partic¬ 
ular  fields,  then  out  of  your  widened  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciations  teach  your  pupils 
more  and  better  facts  and  up-to-the-minute 
procedures. 

You  are  never  so  far  away  from  the 
center  of  things  that  you  cannot  subscribe 
to  a  metropolitan  newspaper.  Study  the 
reports  of  bank  clearings,  stock  quotations, 
commodity  price  fluctuations,  and  other 
financial  data  of  daily  significance.  Make  a 
simple  statistical  chart  of  trends,  so  that 
you  may  be  informed  at  all  times  of  the 
general  directions  of  business  movement. 

Build  up  a  library  of  government  pam- 
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phlets,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bulletins,  commercial  company  publications, 
and  annual  reports  of  corporations  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Assign  supplementary  readings 
for  your  classes  in  these,  and  be  sure  that 
you  can  help  them  to  discuss  intelligently 
what  they  read. 

Read  and  index  the  articles  in  commercial- 
education  magazines.  Compile  some  help¬ 
ful  bibliographies  and  send  them  in  to 
teacher  publications.  Other  teachers  need  to 
share  your  professional  knowledge. 

Offer  to  speak  on  various  business  topics 
on  which  you  have  accumulated  reliable  data. 
You  may  even  develop  into  an  authority 
or  a  specialist  along  some  one  line  that  you 
find  most  interesting. 

Go  to  demonstrations  of  business  ma¬ 
chines.  Talk  at  length  with  agents.  They 
have  a  great  amount  of  specific  information 
that  will  help  widen  your  commercial  out¬ 
look. 

Sit  in  on  commercial  films.  Attend  movies 
that  are  cast  in  business  settings,  and  take 
critical  notes  as  to  the  faithfulness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  the  details  of  these  scenes 
are  portrayed.  You  wdll  find  historical  set¬ 
tings  of  business  scenes  especially  rich  in 
incidents  for  verification. 

Take  your  own  candid-camera  and  motion 
pictures  of  business  operations,  establish¬ 
ments,  and  personnel.  Give  your  students 
a  treat  some  day  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
of  your  own  making — a  business  travelogue 
-  or  with  some  business  story  of  adventure 
that  you  have  recorded  in  pictures  as  you 
followed  the  processing  of  an  article  or  the 
transportation  of  goods.  Bring  back  busi¬ 
ness  scenes  from  your  vacations.  Make  this 
your  hobby  rather  than  a  task. 


Take  a  notebook  and  poke  about  in  the 
commercial  sections  of  museums.  Some  com¬ 
panies  and  institutes  maintain  their  own 
exhibits,  which  you  may  not  only  view  but 
from  which  you  may  borrow  for  school  use. 

Interview  business  men  and  women,  even 
though  their  businesses  are  on  a  modest  scale. 
Try  writing  up  the  lives  of  some  who  have 
been  successful  in  your  own  home  town. 
Sometimes  these  make  excellent  feature 
stories  for  local  newspapers.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  chance  for  a  hobby.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  people  like  to  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  and  how  much  you  can  learn  from 
their  talking. 

Review  some  of  the  new  commercial  text¬ 
books;  offer  your  reviews  to  professional 
and  trade  magazines.  Do  some  other  edu¬ 
cational  writing.  Describe  your  actual  class¬ 
room  projects;  diagram  teaching  plans  that 
have  proved  purposeful  from  the  pupil  point 
of  view.  Write  your  own  class-instruction 
manual  to  accompany  a  textbook  or  a  course 
of  study.  Write  a  new'  one  each  year  and 
make  comparisons  to  note  the  changes  in 
your  pedagogical  point  of  view,  or  its  sta¬ 
bility,  if  change  is  not  apparent. 

Guide  your  pupils  in  the  compilation  and 
interpretation  of  meaningful  business  facts 
in  your  community.  Study  business-employ¬ 
ment  conditions  through  newspaper  want 
ads,  or  make  a  survey  of  promotional  poli¬ 
cies  of  business  houses.  Do  they  promote 
from  inside,  by  seniority,  or  do  they  hire 
the  best-fitted  applicant,  regardless  of  his 
connections?  What  consumer  services  are 
needed  in  your  town? 

Join — if  necessary,  organize — a  commer 
cial-teachers’  club  or  a  businessmen’s  or¬ 
ganization,  and  take  an  active  part  in  its 
discussions,  activities,  and  programs  and  in 
the  formulation  of  its  policies.  Don’t  just 
attend  the  sessions,  but  make  some  contribu¬ 
tion  by  your  presence  as  a  commercial 
teacher. 

Help  tackle  the  business  problems  of  your 
city  or  town.  Serve  on  a  citizens’  committee 
in  regard  to  the  tax  situation,  housing  costs, 
unfair  business  practices,  unemployment,  and 
the  like.  Work  during  a  Christmas  or  Easter 
vacation  in  a  selling  job.  See  how  the  other 
fellow  lives  who  has  to  meet  the  business 
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world  from  behind  a  counter  or  from  the 
outside  of  a  housewife’s  door.  Don’t  the- 
ori2e  about  these  conditions;  get  into  the 
thick  of  them.  Then  your  principles  of 
salesmanship  and  your  effective  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  will  become  realities. 

Finally,  as  a  teacher  of  business  subjects, 
try  to  embody  in  your  own  conduct  the 
practice  of  good  business  principles.  Do  you 
consciously  work  to  create  good  will  among 
your  pupils  and  co-workers  Have  you  tried 
to  substitute  efficiency  for  slipshod  habits  of 
report  making,  punctuality,  bill-paying.^  Do 
you  test  the  soundness  of  your  judgment  be¬ 
fore  making  decisions?  Have  you  made  a 
study  of  your  personal  money  management? 
Have  you  shopped  for  the  best  insurance 
plan?  Do  you  have  a  working  outline  of 
suitable  investments? 

Can  you  check  yourself  against  a  business- 
personality  rating  scale  and  come  out  with  a 
creditable  score?  If  not,  is  it  fair  to  tell 
your  pupils  what  they  should  do  to  develop 
socially  acceptable  personalities?  If  you  do 
not  have  current  knowledge  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  can  you  prepare  young  persons 


to  enter  it?  Does  what  you  learned  ten, 
five,  or  even  two  years  ago,  in  a  commercial 
college  or  summer  school,  give  you  an  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  economic  changes  and 
implications  of  our  modern  social  structure? 

If  you  were  called  in  to  advise  on  a 
government  committee  to  help  stimulate 
business  development,  to  simplify  regulatory 
trade  measures,  or  to  improve  producer- 
consumer  relations,  would  you  have  any 
ideas?  Could  you  express  them? 

Are  you  really  a  business  teacher  if  you 
are  not  an  integral  part  in  the  marcli  of 
business  education  and  community  progress  ? 
In-service  training  can  be  a  vast  panorama 
of  interesting  events  and  experiences,  and 
even  of  recreation.  In-service  training  need 
not  be  course  taking,  but  it  should  mean 
growth  that  is  demonstrated  in  your  pro¬ 
fessional  and  community  life. 

No  one  of  these  realizations  is  new.  No 
one  of  these  suggestions  is  new.  But  new¬ 
ness  may  come  in  trying  to  do  something 
practical  about  them.  Changing  from  a 
static  to  a  dynamic  role  is  not  a  new  idea, 
but  it  does  bring  new  adventure. 


Potent  Factors  in  Solving  the  Job  Problem 


SOUTHERN  California  vocational  experts 
and  others,  in  a  recent  meeting  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  got  down  to  bedrock  fundamentals  on 
the  qualifications  that  modern  young  men 
and  women  must  possess  to  find,  get,  and 
keep  jobs  in  the  America  of  today. 

“Only  those  young  people  with  creative 
ideas  are  acceptable  for  employment  in  the 
present  economic  setup,”  was  the  assertion 
of  Frances  Farmer  Wilder,  director  of  ed¬ 
ucation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  national 
radio  syndicate.  She  continued: 

Structural  or  nonchanging  types  of  individuals 
are  not  as  employable  as  are  more  flexible  indi¬ 
viduals.  ...  I  almost  always  interview  persons 
who  are  nice  to  my  secretary,  who  sound  in¬ 
telligent  and  persistent,  and  whose  manner  of  ap¬ 
proach  indicates  technique. 

F.  B.  Yoak,  personnel  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Rubber  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles  unit,  asserted: 

Whether  or  not  personnel  directors  are  aware 


of  the  fact,  each  of  them  has  his  own  individual 
mental  yardstick  for  measuring  the  abilities  and 
qualifications  of  job  candidates.  .  .  .  lie  is  swayed 
more  than  he  realizes  by  personal  reaction. 

C.  T.  Reid,  director  of  education  for 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles,  asserted: 

G)ntrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  people,  near¬ 
ly  every  organization  in  the  United  States  em¬ 
ploys  job  applicants  who  have  some  skill  to  begin 
with.  In  the  airplane  industry,  only  skilled,  well- 
trained,  experienced  workers  are  wanted.  This 
rule  applies  to  practically  all  industries. 

Dr.  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  informed  the  five 
hundred  vocational  experts  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  ’’scientific  instrument”  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  w’ill  determine  whether  a  person  is 
basically  adjusted,  and  therefore  ”a  good 
employment  risk.”  He  did  not  disclose  the 
nature  of  his  ability-measuring  instrument. 

— James  E.  Hungerford. 
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Trends  of  Thought 
In  Business  Education 


J.  M.  HANNA,  Ed.D 


No.  2 — Points  of  Agreement 


ent  of  Federal  support.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  real  importance  to  note  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  prominent  business  educators  favoi 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  Federal  pol- 


WHAT  are  some  of  tlie  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  business  education  on 
which  the  leaders  in  the  field  agree  ? 
Last  month’s  article  presented  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  nine  basic  principles  in  business 
education  upon  which  nearly  all  (over  90 
per  cent)  of  the  seventy-eight  prominent 
business  educators  who  participated  in  this 
study  were  in  complete  agreement.  This 
article  presents  a  series  of  eighteen  princi¬ 
ples  (Numbers  10-27)  upon  which  the 
large  majority  (from  70  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent)  of  these  educators  tend  toward 
agreement.  The  fact  that  as  many  as  30 
per  cent  of  the  responding  educators  are  not 
in  complete  accord  with  the  principle  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  they 
in  turn  were  in  agreement  on  any  one  con¬ 
flicting  principle.  In  most  instances,  they 
were  divided  between  two  or  more  contest¬ 
ing  principles.  This  fact  emphasizes  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  result  that 
’0  per  cent  or  more  were  in  agreement  on 
the  following  principles. 

10.  The  present  practice  of  earmarking 
federal  funds  for  particular  purposes  in  vo¬ 
cational  education  should  he  discontinued, 
either  immediately  or  eventually. 

'The  present  Federal  educational  policy  is 
built  upon  the  concept  that  education  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  state  function;  and  that,  as  such, 
its  major  support  must  come  from  within 
the  state.  Recent  Federal  aid  to  education, 
therefore,  has  been  primarily  limited  to  an¬ 
nual  grants  for  the  promotion  of  special 
types  of  education  within  the  states. 

Business  education,  through  the  recent 
(icorge-Deen  Act,  has,  in  part,  been  a  recipi¬ 


In  this  respect,  business  educators  seem 
to  be  in  agreement  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  as  well  as  with  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission.  Both  these 
groups  have  recommended  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  Federal  policy  in  favor 
of  general  aid  to  education. 

11.  The  segregation  and  centralization  of 
commercial  students  into  separate  high 
schools  is  not  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  society. 

The  President’s  Advisory  Committee'  ex¬ 
pressed  its  views  on  the  establishment  of  sep¬ 
arate  vocational  high  schools  as  follows: 

The  plan  of  education  should  be  broad  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  opportunities  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  without  sharply  segregating  them 
and  setting  them  up  under  separate  organizations. 

Business  educators  seem  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  President’s  Committee. 

12.  The  secondary  school  should  give  spe¬ 
cific  preparation  for  only  the  lower  levels  of 
office  and  selling  positions. 

In  accepting  this  principle,  the  respond¬ 
ents  rejected  the  proposal  that  "specific 
preparation  be  given  for  not  only  the  lower 
level  positions  but  also  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  such  as  secretarial  and  accounting.” 

The  problem  of  applying  the  principle  is 

‘  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Chairman,  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  Report  of  Committee,  1938, 
page  75. 
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to  determine  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  levels  of  work.  In  this  respect,  one  re¬ 
spondent  commented  that  "the  division 
should  be  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  posi¬ 
tion  levels,  but  on  that  of  specific  practice 
and  general  understanding;  specific  practice 
to  characterize  the  secondarj’-school  level, 
and  general  understanding  to  characterize  the 
higher  institutions®.” 

Several  respondents®  commented  that,  al¬ 
though  the  secondary  school  should  give  spe¬ 
cific  preparation  for  only  the  lower  level 
of  office  and  selling  positions,  it  is  thereby 
providing  the  necessary  background  for  ad¬ 
vancement  into  the  higher  level  positions. 

13.  College  preparatory  courses  should 
not  be  a  part  of  the  secondary-school  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  except  in  so  jar  as  they  may 
be  included  uithout  displacing  other  more 
valuable  courses  which  prepare  the  student 
for  initial  office  and  store  employment. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  commercial  cur¬ 
riculum,  an  attempt  is  frequently  made  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  college-prepara¬ 
tory  courses  so  as  to  enable  the  graduates  to 
obtain  admission  to  higher  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing.  TTie  consensus,  as  expressed  by  this 
study,  indicates  that  such  a  consideration 
should  be  second  in  importance  to  the  main 
objective  of  vocational  preparation.  The 
problem  of  college-preparatory  courses,  how¬ 
ever,  is  gradually  becoming  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  due  to  the  liberalization  of  college-en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

14.  Elementary  bookkeeping  should  be 
reorganized  and  new  material  introduced  if 
the  maximum  social  and  personal-use  values 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  course. 

15.  If  elementary  bookkeeping  is  to  be 
reorganized  to  yield  primarily  social,  con¬ 
sumer,  and  personal-use  values,  it  should  be 
required  of  all  commercial  students  and  open 
as  an  elective  to  all  other  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school. 

16.  Only  one  elementary  course  in  book¬ 
keeping  is  needed.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accounting  necessary  for  advanced 
work  in  vocational  bookkeeping  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  elementary  course  devoted 

*  Earl  W.  Barnhart. 

'  Lloyd  Douglas,  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  and  others. 


^  About  Doctor  Hanna:  Head  of  the  business- 
education  department,  Western  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Formerly  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  business  education,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Ed.  D. 
degree  from  New  York  University.  Member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  formerly  chapter  president  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Has  contributed  to  the  B.E.W. 
and  other  professional  magazines. 


primarily  to  the  development  of  social  and 
personal-use  bookkeeping  values. 

Many  business  educators^  have  pointed  out 
the  need  of  reorganizing  elementary  book¬ 
keeping  so  as  to  emphasize  its  social  and 
personal-use  values.  Would  such  a  course 
provide  an  adequate  background  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  bookkeeping  course.^  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  suggested,  as  a  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  that  two  elementary  courses  be  provid¬ 
ed  ;  one  course  emphasizing  personal-use  and 
social  values  and  the  other  retaining  its  vo¬ 
cational  objective. 

One  important  point  that  is  frequently 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
course  must  be  evaluated  upon  the  basis  of 
its  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  not  upon  its  preparation  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  course.  The  advanced  course  should 
be  built  upon  whatever  foundation  is  laid 
by  the  elementar)’  course. 

7  7.  Salesmanship  should  be  considered  a 
vocational  course. 

18.  Provisions  for  selling  experience  can 
be  adequately  made  only  by  co-operative 
training  in  actual  retail  establishments. 

The  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  prom¬ 
inent  business  educators  consider  that  sell¬ 
ing  experience  can  be  adequately  carried  out 
only  through  co-operative  training  in  actual 
retail  establishments  would  seem  to  rule  out 
the  school  laboratory  as  a  medium  for  pro¬ 
viding  such  experience.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  for  many  resp>ondents,  through 
their  comments,  indicated  faith  in  the  school 
laboratory,  but  more  faith  in  co-operative 
training. 

As  expressed  by  one  commentator®,  "If 
possible,  it  should  be  actual  retail  experi- 

*  A.  O.  Colvin,  Clinton  M.  File,  William  R. 
Odell,  and  others. 

"Ray  G.  Price. 
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cnee;  otherwise,  the  school  laboratory  should 
be  used.” 

In  interpreting  this  response,  we  must  not 
forget  the  fact  that  the  retail-school  labor¬ 
atory  has  not  been  experimented  with  ade¬ 
quately  in  a  sufficient  variety  of  situations  to 
test  its  real  value.  The  reaction  of  some 
educators®,  where  the  school  laboratory  has 
been  put  into  practice,  is  that  the  laboratory 
is  not  merely  a  substitute  for  co-operative 
work  but  is  actually  a  far  superior  teaching 
device. 

19.  If  business  arithmetic  is  to  be  offered 
as  a  separate  course,  it  should  be  placed  early 
in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school, 
either  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year.  It  should 
be  required  of  all  commercial  students.  One 
semester  is  sufficient. 

20.  It  is  possible  to  correlate  business 
arithmetic  with  other  business  subjects  to  the 
extent  of  excluding  it  as  a  separate  course. 
The  trend,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

A  separate  course  in  business  arithmetic 
may  be  used  to  serve  one  of  two  functions. 
It  may  be  considered  a  background  course 
upon  which  to  build  subsequent  business 
courses  and  thus  would  be  placed  early  in 
the  commercial  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  conceived 
as  a  finishing  course,  in  which  arithmetical 
skills  and  knowledges  are  given  a  thorough 
review’  just  prior  to  the  student’s  placement 
on  the  job.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  placed 
late  in  the  curriculum. 

A  large  majority  of  the  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  educators  who  co-operated  in  the  study 
are  of  the  opinion  that  business  arithmetic 
is  primarily  a  background  course.  If  the 
trend  for  correlation  of  business  arithmetic 
with  other  commercial  courses  continues,  to 
the  extent  of  excluding  it  as  a  separate 
course,  an  increased  need  for  a  finishing  or 
review'  course  may  be  felt.  In  this  case,  the 
placement  of  business  arithmetic  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  course  would  be  shifted  from  the  early 
years  in  the  secondary  school  to  the  twelfth 
or  last  year. 

21.  The  course  in  office  practice,  in  most 
secondary  schools,  should  be  broadly  con- 

*  Alexander  Massell  and  others. 


ceiled  to  include  not  only  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  hut  also  a  study  of  business  functions 
and  practices. 

22.  Students  majoring  in  the  bookkeeping 
and  clerical  curricula  should  be  given  a  fin¬ 
ishing  course  in  the  twelfth  year,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  course  which  is  provided  for  sec¬ 
retarial  students,  known  as  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice. 

23.  All  shorthand  must  be  justified  on  a 
purely  vocational  basis,  for  its  personal -use 
values  are  not  sufficient  to  condone  the  time 
required  for  its  mastery. 

24.  The  content  of  a  course  in  personal- 
use  typewriting  is  not  sufficiently  different 
from  the  content  of  the  elementary  course 
in  typewriting  intended  for  vocational  use 
to  warrant  a  separation  of  classes. 

23.  Typewriting  for  personal  use  cannot 
be  justified,  for  most  students,  as  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  elementary 
school. 

26.  Business  education  has  a  responsibility 
in  the  development  of  general  education  of 
a  consumer  and  economic  nature. 

21.  Consumer  education  should  be  the 
function  and  primary  responsibility  of  sev¬ 
eral  co-operating  departments  including  the 
business  education  department. 

When  we  ccMisider  the  controversy  that 
has  centered  around  the  question  as  to  who 
should  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  consumer  education  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
stand  that  the  responding  business  educators 
have  taken.  That  they  consider  that  it  should 
be  a  co-operative  function  among  several 
departments  should  not  be  interpreted  as  re¬ 
lieving  business  education  of  any  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  merely  means  that  business  edu¬ 
cators  conceive  consumer  education  to  be  far 
broader  in  scope  than  the  content  of  any  one 
subject-matter  field.  Thus  several  depart¬ 
ments,  including  business  education,  have  a 
responsibility  and  should  co-operate  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  sound  program  of  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Several  respondents^  pointed  out  that  the 
responsibility  for  consumer  education  is  so 

'  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Haraid  G.  Shields,  Herbert 
A.  Tonne,  and  others. 
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closely  tied  up  with  teacher  preparation  and 
interest,  curriculum  flexibility,  tradition,  and 
other  factors  that,  if  it  must  be  given  de¬ 
partmental  allocation,  the  selection  would 
depend  on  the  immediate  school  situation. 

This  series  of  articles  will  be  continued 
in  next  month’s  issue  of  the  Business  Enii- 
CATiON  World  with  a  discussion  of  eight 
issues  upon  which  business  educators  are 
divided  in  opinion,  with  the  weight  of 
opinion,  however,  in  favor  of  one  particular 
point  of  view  or  contention. 

\The  first  article  in  this  series  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fan  nary,  1941,  issue  of  the 

B.  E.  ir.] 


YPEWRITING  TEACHERS,  students, 
stenographers,  and  nonprofessional  typists 
everywhere  W'ill  w’ish  to  consider  entering  the 
first  annual  Open  Artistic  Typing  Contest, 
which  closes  on  April  15.  A  contestant  may 
submit  any  number  of  entries  in  the  many 
different  contest  classifications.  First  prize  is 
SIO  in  cash.  Other  prizes  will  he  copies  of 
Artyping,  a  beautifully  illustrated  96-page 
book  by  Julius  Nelson,  contest  sponsor. 

April  15  is  also  the  closing  date  of  the 
third  annual  Artistic  Typing  Contest,  eligi¬ 
bility  to  w'hich  is  limited  to  students  in  schools 
where  typing  is  taught.  Attractive  prizes  are 
offered  in  this  contest,  also. 

For  full  information  about  either  contest, 
address  Julius  Nelson,  Windber  High  School, 
Windber,  Pennsylvania. 


American  Business  Writing  Association 
Holds  Third  Annual  Convention 


The  third  annual  convention  of 

the  American  Business  Writing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  on  De¬ 
cember  30  and  31, 
brought  out  a  fine 
attendance  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  teachers  of 
business  correspond¬ 
ence  and  report 
writing. 

Mrs.  Alta  Gwinn 
Saunders,  of  the 
University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  general 
chairman,  and  N. 
W.  Barnes,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  was  chairman  of  local 
arrangements.  H.  B.  Young,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  had  charge  of  exhibits. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  President  W.  P.  Boyd 
spoke  briefly  at  the  opening  assembly  on 
Monday  morning,  December  30.  Reports 
by  the  chairmen  of  nine  standing  committees 
of  the  Association  followed. 

L.  Rohe  Walter,  president  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertisers  Association,  spoke  at  the 
Monday  luncheon  on  "Direct  Mail  in  a 
Changing  World.”  At  the  afternoon  assem¬ 
bly,  C.  Chandler  Parkhurst,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  George  Burton  Hotchkiss,  of 


New  York  University,  were  speakers.  This 
session  was  followed  by  visits  to  the  Direct 
Mail  Center  and  the  library  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertisers  Association. 

During  the  morning  session  on  Tuesday, 
December  31,  Peter  T.  Ward,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  W.  B.  Buckham,  of  New 
York  University,  conducted  a  letter  clinic 
on  typical  student  letters;  and  Paul  T. 
Cherington,  of  McKinsey  &  Company,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School, 
conducted  a  clinic  on  report  writing. 

W.  P.  Boyd,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
gave  his  address  as  president  of  A.B.W.A 
at  the  luncheon  following  this  session.  Mrs 
F.  R.  Gregalunas,  of  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago,  spoke  at  the  afternoon  session  on 
"Generating  Word  Power”  and  described 
the  results  of  a  vocabulary  test. 

Membership  in  the  rapidly  growing 
American  Business  Writing  Association  is 
open  to  teachers  of  business  English,  letter 
writing,  report  writing,  etc.,  and  to  other 
interested  persons.  Dues  of  $2  a  year  cover 
the  subscription  price  to  the  ever- interesting 
A.B.W\A.  Bulletin.  Inquiries  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  should  be  addressed 
to  C.  R.  Anderson,  304  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  secretary  of  A.B.W.A.  and 
editor  of  the  Bulletin. 


W.  P.  Boyd 
President 
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Typewriting  Score  Sheets 


J.  c. 

i  FRAKES 


PROBABLY  most  typewriting  teachers 
use  some  objective  method  of  transmut¬ 
ing  a  pupil’s  performance,  generally  in 
terms  of  speed  and  accuracy,  into  a  mark  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percentage  or  a  letter.  Educators 
will  agree  that  it  is  good  psychology  for  the 
pupil  to  understand,  and  to  agree  with,  the 
method  employed. 

The  numbers  on  the  score  sheets  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  series  of  articles  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  percentage  marks  that  the  pupils 
receive.  They  may  be  used  as  such,  however, 
except  when  a  pupil’s  score  is  over  100. 
Scores  of  over  100  (and  there  will  be  only 
a  few)  can  be  scaled  down  a  little. 

The  Commercial  Curriculum  Center  was 
established  at  John  Hay  High  School  in  the 
fall  of  1939.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Type¬ 
writing  Curriculum  Committee'  was  to  de¬ 
vise  and  study  the  possibility  of  a  uniform 
system  of  giving  grades  in  typewriting.  Many 
different  systems  of  marking  were  in  use  in 
Cleveland  at  that  time. 

At  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  pupil’s  mark  was  determined  by  a 
formula.  It  was  assumed  that  a  pupil  might 
be  expected  to  make  1  error  for  each  5 
nwpm  on  any  given  test.  A  multiplier  of 
3  was  used  to  reward  better-than-average  ac¬ 
curacy  and  to  penalize  inaccuracy, 
i  The  committee  liked  the  fundamental  idea 
j  of  this  system  and  has  adapted  it  to  the  vari- 
!  ous  grades  of  typewriting  and  prepared  a 
I  scale  for  each  grade,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  work  the  formula  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
i  trcmely  high  or  low  performance. 

!'  The  committee  was  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members;  H.  E.  Wheland,  chairman;  Miss 
Margaret  L.  Day;  Miss  Angela  Duffy;  and  the 
author. 


Philosophical  Basis  of  the  Score  Sheets 

The  committee  believes  that  the  more 
strokes  a  pupil  makes  on  any  given  length 
of  test,  the  more  errors  he  is  entitled  to 
make,  because  every  time  a  stroke  is  made 
there  is  a  chance  for  an  error. 

It  also  believes  that  accuracy  should  be 
rewarded  and  that  inaccuracy  should  be  pen¬ 
alized.  It  realizes  that  when  net  strokes  are 
used,  with  the  50-stroke  penalty  for  each  er¬ 
ror,  a  double  penalty  is  inflicted  for  inaccu¬ 
racy.  But  after  trying  out  score  sheets  based 
upon  gross  words  to  avoid  this  double  pen¬ 
alty,  the  committee  has  readopted  the  basis 
of  net  words,  because  this  seems  to  work 
more  satisfactorily. 

How  the  Formula  Works 

First,  there  is  a  speed  score,  with  70  as  a 
base;  that  is,  if  a  pupil  meets  the  minimum 
speed  requirement  and  makes  "par”  on  er¬ 
rors,  his  score  is  70.  Let  us  look  at  the 
score  sheet  for  Typewriting  1.  In  the  upper 
left  corner  of  the  sheet  is  the  notation: 
18®  =  70.  That  means  that,  if  the  pupil 
makes  18  nwpm  with  3  errors,  his  score  is 
70. 

Experience  shows  that  a  pupil  may  make 
normally  one  error  for  every  5  nwpm  he 
writes;  therefore,  18  5  =  3,  the  number 

of  errors  he  may  be  expected  to  make,  here 
called  "par.”  All  fractions  are  dropped  in 
this  computation.  To  reward  accuracy  or 
penalize  inaccuracy,  a  multiplier  is  now  used. 
In  Typewriting  I,  the  multiplier  is  5. 


^  About  J.  C.  Frakes:  Instructor,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Qeveland.  Degrees  from  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  and  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Has  done 
considerable  research  in  educational  measure¬ 
ments  and  guidance.  Member  of  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  and  of  several  professional  associations. 
Hobbies:  Tennis,  handball,  gardening. 
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Some  Cases  in  Typewriting  I 

1.  A  pupil  types  24  nwpm  with  2  errors. 

18“  nwpm  =  70  (basic  score) 

24  nwpm  —  18  (the  70  score  standard) 

(speed  bonus) 

70  +  6  =  76  (speed  score) 

24  nwpm  -i-  5  (divisor  for  normal  errors)  =  4 
(Par  score  on  errors  allowable  at  24  nwpm 
rate.  Drop  all  fractions.) 

4  errors  —  2  errors  (pupil's  performance) 

=  2  errors  (less  than  par) 

2X5  (the  multiplier  ft)r  computing  ac¬ 
curacy  bonus)  =  10  (accuracy  bonus) 

76  (speed  score)  10  (accuracy  bonus)  =  86 
(pupil’s  score  on  this  test — see  score  sheet, 
opposite  ”24"  in  Column  1  and  under  "2 
errors”  in  Column  4) 

2.  A  pupil  types  30  nw'pm  with  10  errors. 

18“  nwpm  =  70  (basic  score) 

30  nwpm  —  18  nwpm  12  (speed  bonus) 

70  12  82  (speed  score) 

30  5  6  (par  on  errors  at  30  nwpm) 

6  (par  on  errors)  —  10  (actual  errors)  ~ 
—  4  (errors  more  than  par) 

—  4X5  =  —  20  (accuracy  penalty) 

82  (speed  score)  —  20  (accuracy  penalty)  — 
62  (pupil's  score — see  sctire  sheet) 

3.  A  pupil  makes  12  nwpm  with  0  errors. 

18’  nwpm  =  70 

18  nwpm  —  12  nwpm  =  6  (speed  penalty) 
70  —  6  =  64  (speed  score) 

12  nwpm  5  =  2  (par  on  errors  at  12 
nwpm.  Don’t  forget  to  drop  all  fractions.) 

2  errors  —  0  errors  X  5  =  10  (accuracy 
bonus) 

64  -|-  10  =  74  (pupil’s  score — see  score  sheet) 

Thus,  the  score  sheet  is  simply  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  formula  to  many  cases. 

The  Division  for  “Par**  Errors 
The  selection  of  5  as  the  number  by 
which  to  divide  the  rate  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  errors  allowed  came  as  a 
result  of  many  cases  and  a' good  many  years 
of  experience.  In  a  scale  based  on  gross 
words,  6  is  used  as  the  divisor. 

The  Multiplier  for  Accuracy  Bonus 
or  Penalty 

The  multiplier  5  was  chosen  for  virtually 
the  same  reasons.  Accuracy  should  be  re¬ 
warded  and  inaccuracy  should  be  penalized. 
How  much  ?  The  use  of  5  as  the  multiplier 
for  Typewriting  I  works  satisfactorily.  Ac¬ 


curacy  is  rewarded  at  a  Higher  rate  than 
speed — in  fact,  five  times  as  high  in  this 
case;  for  an  increase  of  1  point  in  speed  in¬ 
creases  the  pupil’s  score  only  1  point,  while 
a  decrease  of  1  error  adds  5  points  to  the 
score. 

In  the  Typewriting  I  scale,  the  multiplier 
is  5;  in  Typewriting  II,  it  is  4;  while  in 
I'ypewriting  III  and  IV,  it  is  3.  The  scales 
for  Typewriting  1  and  II  are  used  for  1(V 
minute  tests. 

Some  additional  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  scales,  for  the  advanced  classes,  are 
shown  below'. 

A  Case  in  Typewriting  II 

The  multiplier  in  Typewriting  II  is  4 
A  pupil  types  38  nwpm  with  3  errors. 

28*  nwpm  =  70  (basic  score) 

38  —  28  (the  70  score  standard)  =  It) 
(speed  bonus) 

70  -p  10  =  80  (ipeed  score) 

38  nwpm  -r-  5  (divisor  for  normal  errors)  = 

7 

(Par  score  on  errors  allowable  at  38  nwpm 
rate.  Drop  all  fractions) 

7  errors  —  3  errors  (pupil's  performance)  = 
4  (less  than  par) 

4X4  (the  multiplier  for  computing  accuracy 
bonus  =  16  (accuracy  bonus) 

80  (speed  score)  4  16  (accuracy  bonus)  = 
96  (pupil’s  score — see  score  sheet) 

A  Case  in  Typewriting  III 

The  multiplier  in  Typewriting  III  is  3 
A  pupil  types  36  nwpm  with  10  errors. 

38’  nwpm  =  70  (basic  score) 

38  nwpm  —  36  nwpm  =  2  (speed  penalty) 

70  —  2  =  68  (speed  score) 

36  nwpm  -i-  5  =  7  (par  score  on  errors  at  36 
nwpm  rate.  Drop  all  fractions.) 

7  errors  —  10  errors  =  —  3  X  3  =  —  9  (ac¬ 
curacy  penalty) 

68  —  9  =  59  (pupil's  score — see  score  sheet) 

A  Case  in  Typewriting  IV 

The  multiplier  in  Typewriting  IV  is  .3 
A  pupil  types  35  nwpm  with  0  errors. 

45  nwpm  =  70 

45  nwpm  —  35  nwpm  =  10  ( \peed  penalt)) 
70  —  10  =  60  (speed  score) 

35  nwpm  5  =  7  errors  (par  at  35  nwpm) 
■’  errors  —  0  errors  X  3  =  21  (accuracy 
bonus) 

60  -|-  21  =81  (pupil's  score — see  score  sheet) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Basic  Score 
18^  =  70 


COMHERCIAL  CURRICULUM  CENTER 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Typing  I 
Net  Score  Sheet 
Based  upon  10-minute  tests 
(5-minute  tests  for  first  narking) 


Errors 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

60 

172 

167 

162 

157 

152 

147 

142 

137 

132 

127 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

59 

166 

161 

156 

151 

146 

141 

136 

131 

126 

121 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

58 

165 

160 

155 

150 

145 

140 

135 

130 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

57 

164 

159 

154 

149 

144 

139 

134 

129 

124 

119 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

.j6 

163 

158 

153 

148 

143 

138 

133 

128 

123 

118 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

55 

162 

157 

152 

147 

142 

137 

132 

127 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

54 

156 

151 

146 

141 

136 

131 

126 

121 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

53 

155 

150 

145 

140 

135 

130 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

52 

154 

149 

144 

139 

134 

129 

124 

119 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

51 

153 

148 

143 

138 

133 

128 

123 

118 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

50 

152 

147 

142 

137 

132 

127 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

49 

146 

141 

136 

131 

126 

121 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

48 

145 

140 

135 

130 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

47 

144 

139 

134 

129 

124 

119 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

46 

143 

138 

133 

128 

123 

118 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

45 

142 

137 

132 

127 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

44 

136 

131 

126 

121 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

43 

135 

130 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

42 

134 

129 

124 

119 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

41 

133 

128 

123 

118 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

40 

132 

127 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

39 

126 

121 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

38 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

37 

124 

119 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

36 

123 

118 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

35 

122 

117 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

34 

116 

111 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

33 

115 

110 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

32 

114 

109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

49 

44 

31 

113 

108 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

30 

112 

107 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

47 

42 

29 

106 

101 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

41 

36 

28 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

27 

104 

99 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

4a 

44 

39 

34 

26 

103 

98 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

£5 

102 

97 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

47 

42 

37 

32 

24 

96 

91 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

41 

36 

31 

26 

23 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

22 

94 

89 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

49 

44 

39 

34 

29 

24 

21 

93 

88 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

28 

23 

20 

92 

87 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

47 

42 

37 

32 

27 

22 

19 

86 

81 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

41 

36 

31 

26 

21 

16 

18 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

17 

84 

79 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

49 

44 

39 

34 

29 

24 

19 

14 

16 

83 

78 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

28 

23 

18 

13 

15 

82 

77 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

47 

42 

37 

32 

27 

22 

17 

12 

14 

76 

71 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

41 

36 

31 

26 

21 

16 

11 

6 

13 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

12 

74 

69 

64 

59 

54 

49 

44 

39 

34 

29 

24 

19 

14 

9 

4 

11 

73 

68 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

28 

23 

18 

13 

8 

3 

10 

72 

67 

62 

57 

52 

47 

42 

37 

32 

27 

22 

17 

12 

7 

2 

9 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

41 

36 

31 

26 

21 

16 

11 

6 

1 

8 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 

7 

64 

59 

54 

49 

44 

39 

34 

29 

24 

19 

14 

9 

4 

0 

6 

63 

58 

53 

48 

43 

38 

33 

28 

23 

18 

13 

8 

3 

0 
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COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM  CENTER 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


'IVPing  II 
Net  Score  Sheet 
Based  upon  lO-ninute  tests 


Basic  Score 
28^  =  70 


Errors 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

65 

159 

155 

151 

147 

143 

139 

135 

131 

127 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

64 

154 

150 

146 

142 

138 

134 

130 

126 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

63 

153 

149 

145 

141 

137 

133 

129 

125 

121 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

8i 

62 

152 

148 

144 

140 

136 

132 

128 

124 

120 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

61 

151 

147 

143 

139 

135 

131 

127 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

60 

150 

146 

142 

138 

134 

130 

126 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

59 

145 

141 

137 

135 

129 

125 

121 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

58 

144 

140 

156 

132 

128 

124 

120 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

57 

145 

139 

135 

131 

127 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

56 

142 

138 

134 

130 

126 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

55 

141 

137 

133 

129 

125 

121 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

54 

136 

132 

128 

124 

120 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

8Q 

76 

72 

68 

64 

53 

135 

131 

127 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

52 

134 

130 

126 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

66 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

51 

133 

129 

125 

121 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

50 

132 

128 

124 

120 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

49 

127 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

48 

126 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

47 

125 

121 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

46 

124 

120 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

64 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

56 

52 

45 

123 

119 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

44 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

43 

117 

113 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

42 

116 

112 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

41 

115 

111 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

40 

114 

110 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

62 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

39 

109 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

61 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

58 

108 

104 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

40 

36 

37 

107 

103 

99 

95 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

39 

35 

56 

106 

102 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

38 

34 

35 

105 

101 

97 

93 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

33 

34 

100 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

66 

64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

40 

36 

32 

28 

33 

99 

95 

91 

67 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

52 

98 

94 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

38 

34 

30 

26 

31 

97 

93 

89 

85 

61 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

33 

29 

25 

30 

96 

92 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

40 

36 

32 

28 

24 

29 

91 

87 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

23 

19 

28 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

38 

34 

30 

26 

22 

18 

27 

89 

85 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

33 

29 

25 

21 

17 

26 

88 

84 

80 

76 

72 

68 

64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

40 

36 

32 

28 

24 

20 

16 

25 

8Z 

83 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

23 

19 

15 

24 

82 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

38 

34 

30 

26 

22 

18 

14 

10 

23 

81 

77 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

33 

29 

25 

21 

17 

13 

9 

22 

80 

76 

72 

68 

-  64 

60 

56 

52 

48 

44 

40 

56 

32 

28 

24 

20 

16 

12 

8 

21 

79 

75 

71 

67 

63 

59 

55 

51 

47 

43 

39 

35 

31 

27 

23 

19 

15 

11 

7 

20 

78 

74 

70 

66 

62 

58 

54 

50 

46 

42 

38 

34 

30 

26 

22 

18 

14 

10 

6 

19 

73 

69 

65 

61 

57 

53 

49 

45 

41 

37 

33 

29 

25 

21 
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To  extend  scale  beyond  18  errors: 

1.  Add  1  for  each  point  increased  in  net  rate. 

2.  Subtract  4  for  each  error. 

3.  Deduct  5  after  each  group  of  5  vertically. 
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I  To  extend  scale: 

=  1.  Add  1  for  each  point  increased  in  net  rate. 

I  2.  Subtract  3  for  each  error, 

i  (Scale  changes  4  points  after  each  group 

;  of  5  vertically. ) 


Complete  instructions  for  using  the  score  sheets  on  pages  479-482  appear  on  pages 
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To  extend  scale: 

1.  Add  1  for  each  point  increased  in  net  rate. 

2.  Subtract  3  for  each  error. 

(Scale  changes  4  points  after  each  group 
of  5  vertically.) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Helping  Students  Choose  Their  Jobs 

SIDNFV  and  MARY  EDLUND 
No,  6  of  the  Man  Marketing  Clinic  Series 


According  to  one  compilation, 
there  are  over  eighteen  thousand  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  United  States.  How 
>.an  the  young  person  in  school,  who  knows 
little  of  any  of  them,  choose  his  vocation  in¬ 
telligently.^  It  is  difficult,  but  not  as  com¬ 
plex  as  it  may  seem  at  first. 

Even  as  small  children,  we  show  traits 
that  are  useful  in  broad  fields  of  work.  One 
boy  is  always  making  things;  he  is  quite 
handy  with  tools.  We  think  of  him,  and 
sometimes  he  thinks  of  himself,  as  going 
into  the  manufacturing  end  of  industry'.  An¬ 
other  young  fellow  is  buying,  selling,  and 
trading  his  marbles  and  stamps;  his  assets 
>eem  to  grow.  He  is  an  embryo  merchant 
or  salesman.  A  small  girl  is  apt  in  show¬ 
ing  other  children  how  to  play  a  game  or 
to  dress  dolls.  We  say  she  seems  to  be  a 
born  teacher. 

The  human  being  is  an  adaptable  animal. 
Most  of  us  can  do  a  number  of  jobs  well, 
if  we  have  the  will.  Although  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable,  it  is  not  essential  for  the  average 
young  person  to  examine  a  very'  great  va¬ 
riety  of  occupations  in  order  to  find  some 
in  which  he  may  use  his  talents  effectively. 

To  choose  his  work  soundly,  a  young  per¬ 
son  should  understand  the  requirements  for 
some  jobs  or  fields  of  work;  he  should  ap¬ 
praise  the  opportunities  in  those  fields;  he 
should  analyze  his  own  qualifications.  Then 
he  can  usually  see  where  he  can  employ  his 
talents.  He  can  tentatively  chart  his  course 
for  several  years  ahead.  He  can  intelli¬ 
gently  choose  his  field  and,  often,  the  job 
he  wants  after  he  has  his  diploma. 

For  students  who  have  no  idea  of  what 
they  want  to  do,  we  believe  that  the  best 
initial  sources  for  data  on  vocations  are  the 
people  who  are  working.  In  the  January 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
we  reproduced  the  first  assignment  for  the 
students  in  a  school  Man  Marketing  Clinic. 


Each  student  was  to  ask  five  or  more  per 
sons  about  their  jobs;  what  kind  of  persons 
are  likely  to  succeed  best  in  their  kind  of 
work;  what  are  the  beginning  jobs  and  their 
requirements.  They  were  to  make  notes 
under  job  headings  such  as:  bookkeeper, 
milk-route  salesman,  teacher,  secretary’. 

Two  weeks  after  this  assignment  was  giv¬ 
en,  the  students  told  each  other  their  find¬ 
ings.  Thus  they  all  gained  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  persons  needed  for  many  jobs.  For 
the  most  part,  their  ideas  were  clear  and 
well  expressed. 

For  example,  a  girl  had  talked  with  the 
cashier  of  a  bank.  He  said  that  one  of  their 
beginning  jobs  was  filing.  She  reported  that 
for  such  work  an  understanding  of  subject 
filing  was  desirable  but  not  required.  A  me¬ 
thodical  person  was  needed;  a  good  memory 
would  be  very'  helpful.  The  important  thing 
was  to  be  able  to  find  a  letter  when  it  was 
called  for.  The  bank  required  high  school 
graduates  who  could  spell,  punctuate,  and 
write  well.  The  girls  chosen  must  have  a 
good  personality',  since  they  would  often 
have  to  serve  officers  of  the  bank.  It  was 
essential  that  they  show  real  interest  in 
their  work. 

A  boy  who  had  wanted  to  get  into  adver¬ 
tising  had  discussed  this  field  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  writer  in  a  large  advertising 
agency.  He  had  learned  that  it  was  not 
usual  for  young  people  to  go  directly  into 
advertising  agencies  from  high  school.  He 
reported  that  the  agencies  recruited  their 
young  men  from  those  who  had  selling  ex¬ 
perience  or  had  worked  on  a  newspaper  or 
had  served  in  the  advertising  department  of 
a  store  or  a  manufacturing  firm.  He  had 
been  told  that  the  young  man  who  hoped 
to  go  far  in  advertising  must  have  imagin¬ 
ation;  must  be  observing;  must  understand 
why  people  buy  products  and  why  they  do 
not;  and,  of  course,  should  be  able  to  write. 
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He  had  inquired  further  about  starting  jobs 
and  had  been  told  that,  if  an  agency  did 
take  a  young  fellow  from  high  school,  he 
would  probably  start  as  an  errand  boy.  From 
then  on,  he  would  "have  to  eat  and  sleep 
advertising.” 

Another  boy  had  talked  with  a  man  who 
worked  in  the  planning  department  of  a 
firm  that  fabricates  steel.  In  that  depart¬ 
ment  they  employed  no  boys  direct  from 
high  school,  but  they  had  taken  from  the 
timekeeper’s  department  two  young  men 
who  had  been  unusually  observing  of  the 
manufacturing  operations  and  who  had 
learned  to  read  blueprints.  The  time¬ 
keeper’s  department  sometimes  took  young 
men  just  out  of  school.  They  would 
have  to  be  accurate,  good  at  figures,  quick 
to  understand  various  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  and  able  to  get  along  with  other 
workers. 

A  nurse  who  was  interviewed  by  one  of 
the  girls  stressed,  first,  the  specific  training 
required;  then  some  personal  qualifications 
that  were  helpful.  She  said  a  nurse  should 
have  genuine  sympathy  for  sick  people,  and 
great  patience.  She  must  be  calm  in  an 
emergency,  have  stamina,  and  be  willing  to 
take  orders.  She  should  be  observing  and 
accurate. 

Reports  similar  to  these  went  on  for  near¬ 
ly  two  school  periods.  A  wide  range  of 
opportunities  for  young  people  was  dis¬ 
closed.  Often  several  students  knew  about 
the  same  job,  and  all  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Each  job  was  discussed  by  the 
class,  and  additional  points  were  added  by 
them  or  by  the  vocational  counselor.  Most 
of  the  reports  were  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive,  because  the  people  interviewed  were 
talking  on  the  one  subject  they  knew  best — 
their  work.  Some  of  them  were  frank  to 
say  that  they  did  not  like  their  work.  This 
made  it  evident  to  the  students  that  it  was 
advisable  to  make  an  effort  at  once  to  find 
a  field  in  which  they  could  really  enjoy 
their  work. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  that  there  are  some 
qualifications  that  are  desirable  in  nearly 
every  job,  such  as  interest  in  the  work,  de¬ 
pendability,  loyalty,  willingness  to  work 
hard,  ability  to  fit  smoothly  into  an  organ- 
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ization.  The  students  could  see  that  these 
qualities  are  largely  within  their  own  con¬ 
trol. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  other  qualities 
are  of  peculiar  importance  in  specific  fields. 
For  example,  the  salesman  needs  enthusiasm 
and  persuasiveness;  those  who  keep  records 
need  to  be  accurate  and  reasonably  quick; 
the  designer  or  architect  must  be  able  to 
look  at  a  flat  sketch  or  blueprint  and  see  the 
finished  product  as  it  will  be  in  three  di¬ 
mensions. 

During  this  job  clinic,  the  leader  paused 
often  to  see  whether  the  students  could 
demonstrate  that  they  had  some  of  the 
qualifications  discussed.  He  pointed  out 
that  seldom  does  an  applicant  have  all  the 
qualifications  desirable  for  the  job  he  wants. 
But  he  should  have  some  of  them — other¬ 
wise  he  should  go  after  another  kind  of 
work,  where  his  qualifications  fit  better. 

Sometimes  the  demonstration  of  an  im¬ 
portant  qualification  was  easily  worked  out; 
sometimes  it  was  discovered  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  questioning.  It  was  easy  for 
some  of  the  students  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  accurate:  their  excellent  marks  suf¬ 
ficed.  It  was  simple  for  those  who  had 
been  elected  to  student  offices  to  indicate 
that  they  got  along  well  with  people. 

It  was  more  difficult  for  the  girl  who  was 
told  that  a  secretary  should  be  able  to  take 
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responsibility,  but  who  couldn’t  recall  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  her  life  when  she  had  taken 
any  responsibility,  except  to  do  her  school 
work  very  well. 

One  of  her  classmates  suggested  that, 
since  she  couldn’t  demonstrate  this  quality, 
the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  show  an 
appreciation  of  its  value  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  develop  it.  She  could  ask  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  whether  he  wanted  a  secretary 
who  was  willing  to  take  responsibility.  If 
he  did,  she  could  say  that  she  realized  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  would  like  to  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  pointing  out  those  letters  that  she 
felt  able  to  answer  without  dictation.  Most 
employers  would,  of  course,  be  delighted  at 
such  initiative  and  the  evident  desire  to 
shoulder  responsibility,  provided  the  em¬ 
ployee  had  the  capacity  to  justify  such  a 
plan — and  this  girl  had. 

Before  this  school  Man  Marketing  Clinic 
started,  a  number  of  the  students  already 
had  definite  ideas  of  the  kind  of  work  they 
wanted  to  do  after  graduation.  These  were 
asked  to  interview  people  in  that  line;  to 
study  pertinent  books,  trade  papers,  or  cata¬ 
logues;  to  visit  plants  or  stores  in  the  field. 
They  thus  gained  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
the  class  discussion  served  to  crystallize  their 
vocational  thinking. 

Their  next  assignment  was  to  list  all  the 
qualifications  desirable  for  the  jobs  they 
wanted,  and  opposite  each  the  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  they  had  this  asset. 

The  students  who  did  not  have  any  job 
preference  were  given  a  list  of  many  quali¬ 
ties  desirable  in  business  and  industry.  Op¬ 
posite  these  qualities  each  student  checked 
his  own  estimate  under  the  headings:  excel¬ 
lent,  good,  average,  fair,  or  poor.  He  also 
noted  the  best  evidence  he  could  give  to 
demonstrate  that  he  possessed  that  quality  in 
fair  degree.  When  he  had  the  opportunity, 
aptitude  tests  were  used  to  guide  his  think- 
ing. 

A  similar  list  was  checked  independently 
by  parents  or  a  good  friend  of  the  family 
and  by  the  vocational  counselor  or  teacher 
who  knew  the  pupil  best.  This  checking 
served  to  help  the  pupil  evaluate  better  his 
own  qualifications.  And  as  he  came  to  un¬ 


derstand  the  qualifications  needed  in  many 
jobs,  he  was  likely  to  see  where  he  might 
serve  well. 

After  the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the 
Man  Marketing  Clinic,  some  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  teachers  spoke  of  the  increased  inter¬ 
est  their  students  were  showing  in  work  and 
in  specific  jobs.  That,  after  all,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  school  Man  Marketing  Clinic — to 
stimulate  interest  and  action  among  students 
in  working  out  their  own  job  problems. 

{The  first  article  of  the  present  series  was 
published  in  the  September,  1940,  issue  of 
the  B.  E.  W.  In  the  March  issue,  the 
Edlunds  will  give  examples  of  how  a  school 
Man  Marketing  Clinic  helps  students  to 
point  their  qualifications  and  experiences  to 
the  jobs  they  want. 'I 


CHARLES  O.  PACE,  cofounder  of  Pace 
Institute  in  New  York  City,  died  in 
December,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Mr. 
Pace  was  born  in  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  the 
son  of  John  F.  Pace,  a  leader  in  the  Ohio 
public  school  system. 

Mr.  Pace  studied  law  while  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Frank  B.  Kellogg  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1897.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  law  texts,  written 
especially  to  provide  training  in  law  for  men 
and  women  whose  objective  was  accountancy 
for  business  rather  than  the  actual  practice 
of  law. 

In  1906  he  and  his  brother,  Homer  S.  Pace, 
founded  the  firm  of  Pace  &  Pace  in  New 
York.  The  enterprise,  which  engaged  prin¬ 
cipally  in  educational  w’ork,  was  remarkably 
successful,  and  in  a  few  years  branches  weic 
established  throughout  the  country.  The  firm 
was  incorporated  in  1933  under  the  name  of 
Pace  Institute.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Homer  Pace,  the  Institute  has  become  nation¬ 
ally  famous  as  a  school  of  accounting  and 
business  administration. 

Charles  Pace,  whose  home  was  in  Suffern, 
New  York,  w'as  a  man  of  unusually  broad 
interests.  In  addition  to  his  educational  and 
legal  activities,  he  was  president  of  the 
Ramapo  Valley  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ramapo  Valley  Independent, 
a  weekly  new’spaper;  he  also  founded  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Lafayette  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Suffern,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Besides  his  brother,  Mr.  Pace  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a  granddaughter. 
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6,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms 


Selected  from  the  Horn  List  of 
“10,000  Words  Most  Commonly  Used  in  Writing” 


Classified  by  John  Robert  Gregg 
According  to  the  Lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 


This  list,  of  which  the  first  installment 
was  published  in  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  for  January  (pages  381- 
386),  contains  the  6,000  stenographically 
useful  words  from  the  famous  Horn  list  of 
the  "10,000  Words  Most  Commonly  Used 
in  Writing.”  The  omissions  represent 
words  that  are  distinctly  nonbusiness  words, 
or  words  that  are  derivatives  offering  no 
stenographic  difficulty — forms  in  -ing,  etc. 
Among  the  sources  of  the  original  list  were 
at  least  1,593,292  words  of  running  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  business  nature. 


The  entry  4  acre  means  that  acre  is  in  the 
fourth  thousand  in  order  of  frequency  in 
the  entire  list  of  10,000.  If  pupils  will  not 
have  time  to  practice  all  the  words  included 
in  a  given  section,  they  may  be  given  only 
those  words  coming  within  a  set  frequency 
range  as  indicated  by  the  number  in  front 
of  each  word. 

The  unit  and  paragraph  number  from  the 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg  Shorthatni 
Manual,  are  given  immediately  at  the  head 
of  each  division  of  the  list. 


CHAPTER 

III 

7  lodging 

8  lofty 

7  log 

3  solid 

8  solitary 

6  solve 

Unit  7 

7  logic 

1  sorry 

65 

1  loss 

3  spot 

1  1 

10  toleration 

Short  O 

1  lot 

2  top 

10  abolish 

6  mahogany 

2  volume 

10  allotted 

9  mock 

AW 

2  block 

2  model 

3  abroad 

9  blockade 

9  monopoly 

7  applause 

8  blot 

6  mop 

8  ashore 

7  bonnet 

7  nod 

10  assault 

3  bottle 

3  occur 

10  auction 

6  bottles 

8  cKCurrence 

6  audit 

1  box 

3  odd 

8  auspices 

7  chop 

1  off 

2  ball 

10  closets 

5  offset 

8  bores 

2  coffee 

1  often 

1  bought 

6  copper 

2  operation 

4  broad 

9  dock 

7  option 

10  broadcasting 

dodge 

9  plot 

1  brought 

10  dotted 

3  pocket 

2  caught 

flock 

9  polish 

5  caution 

6  hop 

pongee 

10  chalk 

7  hospitals 

4  possess 

5  clause 

8  hostile 

6  possessed 

2  cross 

1  hot 

9  remodeling 

2  draw 

1  job 

rob 

9  faucet 

6  jobber 

9  rocker 

10  fraud 

8  knocking 

8  rocky 

9  gauze 

7  knot 

7  rods 

10  haughty 

8  lobby 

8  shocking 

1  law 

4  lock 

2  shop 

1  ought 

8  locker 

9  sock 

5  pause 

7  locks 

3  soft 

9  precaution 

2  raw 

4  chosen 

2  hotel 

5  salt 

10  cloak 

7  joking 

8  sauce 

1  close 

1  know 

1  saw 

5  closer 

6  kodak 

4  sought 

7  clover 

2  load 

5  straw 

3  coach 

6  loaf 

6  strawberries 

3  coast 

1  low 

1  talk 

2  coat 

3  lowest 

1  talked 

9  cocoa 

8  meadow 

3  taught 

5  code 

9  melody 

8  vault 

7  cozy 

6  mode 

4  withdraw 

8  crochet 

9  mosquito 

6  wrought 

7  ditto 

2  motion 

Long  O 

6  dose 

6  motto 

8  dough 

4  narrow 

8  abode 

2  drove 

1  no 

8  afloat 

7  echo 

7  notary 

6  arose 

7  emotion 

1  note 

10  arrow' 

9  episode 

1  notice 

2  auto 

floating 

10  oak 

9  backbone 

7  flow- 

10  oatmeal 

10  banjo 

8  fork 

1  open 

3  blow 

6  froze 

2  owe 

9  boast 

5  frozen 

5  owed 

2  boat 

7  glow 

9  pillows 

4  bolts 

7  groceries 

9  poker 

5  bone 

3  gross 

4  pole 

3  borrow 

7  grove 

6  police 

5  bow 

2  grow 

7  pony 

6  bowl 

10  harrow 

8  pork 

2  broke 

6  heroes 

2  portion 

2  broken 

6  heroic 

9  pose 

9  broker 

1  hope 

1  post 

8  chauffeur 

3  hose 

4  posted 

10  choke 

8  host 

3  potatoes 

5  chose 

7  hostess 

3  poultry 
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"  pour 
'  protection 
^  remote 
I  road 
(\  roast 
9  robe 
1  rode 
5  rope 
>  rose 

5  rosy 

'■  rotary 
•)  row 
scope 
.  sew 
sewed 
()  shadows 
9  shallow 
1  show 
J  showed 

1  shown 
0  slogan 

9  slope 

2  slow 

i  smoke 
1  so 
V  soak 
•t  soap 
1(1  soda 
H  sofa 
sole 

^  solicit 

6  solicited 
S  stoves 

"t  stroke 
■’  toast 
■’  token 

10  veto 
10  vogue 

9  volition 
’  volt 

1  wrote 

4  zero 
"  zone 

Unit  7 

N 

1  alone 
^  blown 

bronze 

10  donate 

2  drawn 
10  flown 

3  grown 

5  honorary 

1  known 
’  launch 

2  loan 
lone 

4  nonsense 
1  on 

7  onto 

FEBRUARY, 


1  ow'n 

3  stone 

I  thereon 

4  tone 
H  tonic 

0  withdrawn 

M 

(i  comb 
s  dome 
1(»  dominate 
1  home 
7  homestead 
7  nominal 

5  nominate 

4  omit 

R 

9  cork 

9  corridor 
10  corset 

1  door 

■'  drawer 
10  growers 

6  horn 

6  ignore 
to  laurel 

2  lower 

(>  memorial 

2  nor 
1  or 

oral 

3  orange 
6  oranges 
'  origin 

10  originated 

5  originating 
9  roar 

3  score 

1  store 

4  tom 

L 

2  coal 

10  collapse 

3  collar 

1  college 
9  collision 

5  crawl 

6  goal 

2  hall 

9  halt 

4  haul 

3  hole 

6  hollow 

5  olive 

^  pay  roll 

3  roll 

7  roller 
9  scrawl 

5  stole 

6  stolen 

4  tall 

10  trolley 

1941 


1  whole 
3  wholesome 

(Inh  7 

H 

3  belief 
1  believe 
3  believes 
1  call 
I  called 
3  coarse 
1  course 
3  courses 
1  doctor 

7  duration 

1  during 

2  estate 

1  general 
1  girl 
1  glad 
10  gladden 

3  gladness 
1  order 

1  ordered 
I  possible 
1  possibly 

1  purpose 

2  recall 

H  recalled 
1  receive 
1  received 
10  recourse 
1  several 
1  situation 
1  small 
6  smallest 

4  so-called 
1  state 

1  stated 
9  statesman 
I  told 
1  upon 
1  want 
1  wanted 
1  went 

Unit  8 
^  71 

1.  Before 

"  arch 
1  arm 
4  earn 

3  earned 
I  hard 

9  hardy 

3  harm 

4  harmony 
6  harness 

8  harsh 
1  heard 


9  heartiest 

4  hearty 
8  herd 

2.  After 

5  adhere 
3  auditor 
8  banner 

10  beginner 

1  better 
3  bitter 

8  bitterness 
8  broader 
8  carburetor 
3  cashier 

3  cedar 

2  chair 

2  chapter 

6  cleaner 
2  dare 

2  daughter 

4  debtor 

3  editor 

3  elevator 

3  factor 
6  faster 

10  feeder 
8  flattery 

10  ginger 
hammer 

4  harder 
6  heater 

2  honor 
8  hosiery 

10  hotter 
6  janitor 
6  ladder 
1  later 
1  latter 

6  laughter 
4  leader 

3  ledger 

4  major 

1  manner 

2  mere 
8  meter 

2  motor 

1  near 

3  nearest 

8  odor 

3  oftener 

3  owner 

5  partner 

9  pitcher 

7  plaster 

9  poster 

4  reader 

2  register 
2  share 

6  shelter 

4  tear 

10  veneer 

3.  Between 

5  dared 


6  dirt 
3  dirty 
6  flattered 
3  registered 

6  scattered 
’  shattered 
1  start 

1  started 
9  starter 
9  startling 
3  starts 

Unit  8 

H  72 

1  church 

2  hurt 

10  murmur 

3  urge 

Unit  8 

1174 

9  beginners 
3  chairs 

7  chapters 
9  dares 

8  editors 

8  factors 
6  honors 
6  leaders 

3  manners 

6  motors 
5  owners 

7  partners 

7  posters 

4  readers 

9  registers 

3  sisters 

4  stairs 

1  teachers 

3  visitors 

Unit  8 
H  75 

1  above 
1  become 

1  book 

8  bookcase 

4  booked 

2  booklet 

3  capital 

1  children 

2  collect 

1  collection 
1  company 
1  deal 
7  deals 
1  dear 
1  dearest 

1  either 

2  importance 
1  important 


1  keep 
1  kept 

1  love 

2  loved 

1  necessary 

1  opinion 

10  pocketbook 

3  preparation 
7  preparatory 

2  prepare 
1  rather 

1  real 

3  recollect 

9  recollections 
1  regard 
3  regardless 
1  subject 
1  together 

1  yesterday 

Unit  8 
H  76 

1.  Disjoined 

3  dealer 

3  dealers 

4  nearer 

3  publisher 

9  teller 

5  worker 

4  workers 

2.  Joined 
4  bigger 

7  caller 

6  collector 

2  greater 

3  lover 

4  receiver 
3  smaller 

3.  Circle 

2  former 

2  sooner 

Unit  9 
H  78 
O 

1  although 

3  author 

1  both 

2  cloth 

4  growth 

10  moth 

8  oath 
10  thaw 

1  though 
1  thought 

R 

9  berth 
4  birth 
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4  breath 
6  breathe 

2  earth 
9  mirth 

10  thirsty 
4  thread 
10  threat 

9  thrift 

4  thrill 
6  thrills 

8  throne 

3  throw 

4  thrown 

10  wrath 

9  wreath 

L 

1  health 

5  healthy 

9  lath 
8  lathe 

5  wealth 

6  wealthy 

Elsewhere 

3  bath 

8  bathe 

10  bathrobe 

7  beneath 
10  breadth 

6  depth 

9  epithet 

9  ethics 

2  faith 

3  forth 

6  forthcoming 

10  henceforth 

2  method 
1  months 

3  path 

3  teeth 

7  theaters 
9  theft 

4  theme 


4  thence 

4  thick 

10  thickness 

8  thief 

9  thieves 
3  thin 

Unit  9 

1180 

Con 

7  conceal 

10  cc'cede 

6  concession 
3  concrete 

9  concur 

5  confer 

2  conference 

7  conferences 

6  confession 

8  congestion 

7  conquer 
6  consignee 

3  consolidated 
2  convention 

9  conventional 

5  convey 

4  convince 

Com 

5  compel 

4  compensation 

8  complex 

6  complexion 
8  comprehen¬ 
sion 

Coun 

1  account 

6  accounted 

2  council 
1  county 


Can 

candid 

candidacy 

candidate 

candle 


10  candor 

2  candy 

Ly 

3  barely 
It)  bravely 

3  briefly 
■■  calmly 

10  cheaply 

4  chiefly 
3  closely 
3  deeply 
7  eagerly 
1  early 


publicly 
purposely 
rapidly 
rarely 
sadly 
safely 
severely 
sickly 
slowly 
solely 
solemnly 
sorely 

8  stately 
7  timely 

9  vainly 
7  vastly 

10  vividly 
3  wholly 

Ily 


Unit  9  l  already 
1  ask 

1  asked 
1 
3 

2 


H  81 

6  comedy 
6  comic 
commence 
commend 
comment 
commerce 
commit 
committed 
commoditv 


1  common 
7  commonly 
3  commonplace 
9  comrade 

Unit  9 
H  82 


2  fairly 

9  busily 

7  bitterly 

2  generally 

2  easily 

2  daily 

2  gladly 

1  family 

6  dearly 

9  gravely 

4  happily 

3  formerly 

1  greatly 

6  hastily 

4  freely 

1  hardly 

3  heartily 

2  likely 

6  homely 

6  heavily 

2  merely 

10  hourly 

8  luckily 

3  namely 

8  hurriedly 

3  necessarily 

1  nearly 

3  immensely 

8  prettily 

1  really 

7  keenly 

2  readily 

Unit  ' 

2  lately 

4  steadily 

8  loveliest 

8  loveliness 

Ally 

11  83 

1  lovely 

7  essentially 

3  b<.x)klets 

3  mainly 

7  formally 

4  families 

2  monthly 

8  legally 

2  favors 

3  mostly 

4  locally 

1  letters 

10  neatly 

4  materially 

2  names 

1  only 

7  mentally 

1  regards 

3  openly 

7  morally 

3  orderly 

9  nationally 

Unit 

3  partly 

6  partially 

H  88 

4  plainly 

7  socially 

3  presently 

3  totally 

1  agree 

committee 
complain 
complaint 
1  complete 
4  completion 
4  employ 

3  employee 

6  employer 

1  express 

2  expression 
10  expressive 
10  expressly 

1  floor 

4  flour 

3  flower 
1  future 

1  immediate 
1  knowledge 

1  office 

3  officer 

2  official 

7  otficially 
represent 
representa¬ 
tion 

represented 
send 
1  speak 

4  speaker 
1  special 

specialist 
specialty 
speech 
valuation 
value 
weak 
weaken 
10  weakling 
4  weakness 
1  week 
1  weeks 


Speakers  and  panel  leaders  of 

national  reputation  will  participate  at  the 
annual  state  conference  of  the  Federated 
Business  Teachers’  Association  of  California, 
which  will  be  held  April  7  and  8  in  Oakland, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Leamington. 

A  meeting  of  unusual  professional  merit 
is  insured  by  the  response  already  received 
from  speakers  contacted,  according  to  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  W.  E.  Clayton,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  at  Oakland  Technical 
High  School,  who  states  that  he  soon  will 
be  able  to  announce  the  complete  tentative 
program. 

General  chairman  for  the  conference  is 
George  J.  Burkhard,  Berkeley,  president  of  the 


Bay  Section  of  the  Association.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  central  committee,  appointed  by 
Leonard  Sims  of  Selma  Union  High  School, 
the  Association’s  president,  include  Harry  C. 
EckhoflF,  head  of  the  business  department, 
Fremont  High  School,  Oakland,  exhibit  chair¬ 
man;  A.  L.  McMillan,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  San  Francisco,  publicity  chairman;  and 
Miss  Maribel  Shimmin,  Sequoia  Union  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  entertainment  chair¬ 
man. 

Interest  already  shown  by  book  and  equip¬ 
ment  firms  insures  the  conference  a  large  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  teacher  aids.  Sev¬ 
eral  unusual  entertainment  features  are  also 
promised. 
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The  Approach  to  Accounting 

GEORGE  THOMAS  WALKER  and  JAMES  T.  JOHNSON 


Probably  no  phase  of  the  teaching  of 
accounting  has  been  so  much  discussed 
as  the  approach.  Virtually  every  teach¬ 
er  in  the  field  follows  rather  closely  one  of 
the  somewhat  standardized  approaches  to 
the  subject  or  has  developed  a  hybrid  "pet” 
approach  of  his  own.  The  methodology  of 
teaching  is  always  discussed  wherever  teach¬ 
ers  gather  for  formal  or  informal  meetings. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  volume  of  discus¬ 
sion  by  accounting  teachers,  much  has  been 
heard  and  written  about  at  least  five  meth¬ 
ods  of  approach: 

1.  The  journal  approach 

2.  The  ledger  approach 

3.  The  books-of-original-entry  approach 

4.  The  balance-sheet  approach 

5.  The  equation  approach^ 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
of  these  methods  have  been  described  and 
argued  in  various  treatises  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  in  most  instances  the  pros  have 
been  well  balanced  off  by  the  cons,  or  vice 
versa.  When  the  journal  approach  was  be¬ 
ing  displaced  by  the  account  approach,  the 
account  approach  by  the  books-of-original- 
entry  approach,  the  books-of-original-entry 
approach  by  the  balance-sheet  approach,  and 
the  balance-sheet  approach  by  the  equation 
approach,  there  was  (and  still  is)  consider¬ 
able  disagreement  as  to  which  is  the  best 
approach  to  the  subject. 

The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  represents  essentially  the  transition 
of  the  approaches  up  to  the  present  time. 
No  doubt  the  equation  approach — or,  if  one 
prefers,  the  balance-sheet-and-equation  ap¬ 
proach — is  used  in  more  schools  now  than 
any  other  approach.  This  fact,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  proof  that  the  equation  ap¬ 
proach  is  better  than  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  show’ 
that  teachers  have  always  been  particularly 
concerned  with  the  development  and  or- 

’  Some  teachers  think  of  this  approach  as  the 
balance-sheet-and-equation  approach. 


ganization  of  teaching  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

Probably,  it  does  mean  that  we  have  dis¬ 
carded  in  each  transitional  period  a  fairly 
satisfactory  approach  in  favor  of  a  newer 
and  more  satisfactory  approach.  Granting 
this,  it  appears  that  the  arguments  over  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches  have  been  formulated  without  tak¬ 
ing  cognizance  of  a  very  important  consid¬ 
eration — the  teacher.  The  degree  of  success 
of  the  teaching  method  or  approach  depends 
almost  wholly  on  the  teacher  using  it.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  most  certified  public  accountants 
of  today  obtained  just  as  sound  a  foundation 
in  the  principles  of  accounting  by  way  of 
the  journal  or  account  approaches  as  students 
arc  now  obtaining  by  way  of  the  balance- 
sheet  or  equation  approaches.  Or,  stated 
differently,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
us  are  leading  our  students  in  memorizing 
rules  and  techniques  just  as  was  the  case 
when  the  journal  and  account  approaches 
were  in  vogue. ^ 

*  As  proof  of  this,  an  article  entitled  "Practical 
Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping"  may 
be  cited.  One  suggestion  or  memory  aid  read  as 
follows: 

"Whenever  an  accrual  confronts  a  pupil,  he 
should  ask  himself,  'Is  this  an  accrued  asset  or 
an  accrued  liability?’  Then  comes  his  reply,  'It 
is  an  accrued  asset;  debit  accrued  asset  account, 
credit  income  account,’  or  'It  is  an  accrued  lia¬ 
bility;  debit  the  expense  account,  credit  the  ac¬ 
crued  liability  account.’ 

"A  handy  way  to  remember  this  is  to  use  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  follows: 


Point  to  Say 

Index  . ‘Accrued  Interest  Income 

to 

Middle  . Interest  Income: 

Ring  . Interest  Cost 

to 

Little  . Accrued  Interest  Cost.’ 


"By  having  pupils  drill  repeatedly  on  this  on 
the  left  hand,  the  knowledge  becomes  fixed.  Read 
the  fingers  in  the  reverse  order  and  you  have  the 
correct  reversing  entries.  Thorough  drill  by  this 
method  will  mean  almost  entire  absence  of  errors 
in  adjusting  accruals  and  in  reversing  the  entries 
later.” — Seymour  B.  Everts,  The  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  October,  1933,  page  17. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  chief  charge 
against  these  approaches  (journal  and  ac¬ 
count)  was  that  the  learning  process  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  memorization  of  certain  rules 
and  the  mechanical  application  of  these  rules 
to  problems  similar  to  those  illustrated  in 
the  text.  The  idea  was  usually  expressed 
about  as  follows: 

Bookkeeping  teachers  began  to  see  this  time 
that  too  much  emphasis  had  previously  been 
placed  upon  the  mechanical  aspect  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  That  is,  the  student  learned  to  classify  and 
record  but  he  neglected  presentation  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  did  not  understand  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  might  aid  him  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  business.  The  fact  that  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  wrong  phases  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  was  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
but  rather  the  fault  of  the  methods  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the  business 
world  was  calling  for  men  who  could  interpret 
financial  data — not  merely  record  it — indicated 
that  b<x)kkeeping  would  not  have  to  be  taught 
from  a  new  angle.* 

Now,  considering  this  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  neglect  the 
"interpretation”  of  records  when  using  one 
of  the  present-day  approaches.  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  it  is  most  probably  the 
general  outcome  rather  than  the  exception. 


*  Raymond  V.  Cradit,  "Evolution  of  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Approach,”  The  Balance  Sheet,  February, 
1929.  page  180. 


Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  authors' 
students  in  freshman  accounting  have  had 
at  least  one  year  of  bookkeeping  in  high 
school.  Most  of  these  students  can  make 
the  proper  entries,  but  they  have  little  or  no 
conception  of  why  the  entries  are  made; 
and  the  problem  of  interpretation  is  usually 
foreign  to  them. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  equation  approach 
(they  studied  a  text  written  from  this  ap¬ 
proach)  is  bad.^  We  think  not.  It  does  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  recording  aspects  of  the  subject,  if  any¬ 
where,  rather  than  on  the  "why”  of  the  re¬ 
cording  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
transactions. 

Is  it  necessary  to  ask  which  is  at  fault, 
the  approach  or  the  teacher?  Again,  hardly 
may  it  be  said  that  the  fault  is  with  the 
method  and  not  with  the  teacher. 

In  the  authors’  opinion,  the  approach- 
as  known  in  accounting — does  not  influence 
and  has  not  influenced  greatly  the  emphasis 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  subject.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to — and  far  too  many  teachers  do — em¬ 
phasize  only  the  recording  aspects  when 
using  the  equation  approach  just  as  if  the 
account  or  some  other  approach  w-ere  being 
used.  Likewise,  there  is  no  reason  why 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  records  regardless  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject. 
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The  approach  probably  has  no  influence 
on  the  ultimate  accomplishments  in  the 
course,  because  the  approach  is  soon  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  details  that  follow  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  introduction.  Regardless  of 
which  approach  is  followed,  all  of  them 
must  merge  early  in  the  course — perhaps 
within  three  or  four  weeks.  During  this  in¬ 
troductory  period,  but  little  real  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  the  ultimate  goals  of  ac¬ 
counting — the  recording  of  business  transac¬ 
tions  and  their  summarization  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  points  of 
emphasis  are  a  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
and  are  not  directly  attached  to  a  particular 
method  of  approach. 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  emphasis 
has  been  misplaced  when  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  new  approaches  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed.  When  either  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  is  not  handled  skillfully,  the  de¬ 
sired  outcomes  are  not  forthcoming. 

Or,  stated  positively,  either  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  is  satisfactory  if  the  teacher  is  well 
tmined  in  the  field  of  accounting,  has  ade¬ 
quate  teaching  materials,  and  conscientiously 
tries  to  teach  the  subject  matter  and  its  ap¬ 
plications. 

Thus,  the  two  variable  vitalizing  factors 
are  the  teacher  and  the  text  materials,  the 
most  important  by  far  being  the  teacher.  If 
he  has  failed  to  teach  the  principles  of  ac¬ 
counting — insufficient  emphasis  being  placed 
on  recording,  summarizing,  and  interpreting 
—he  must  shoulder  the  blame.  Failure  is 
not  due  to  the  approach  or  to  poor  text  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  course,  poor  text  materials  may 
handicap  the  progress  of  the  students;  but 
if  the  teacher  is  w'ell  qualified  and  con¬ 
scientious,  failure  cannot  be  the  result. 

Some  Reasons  for  Unsatisfactory  Results 

One  rather  suspects  that  many  teachers 
have  been  slaves  to  the  "book”  approach 
and,  as  individual  teachers,  have  given  but 
little  thought  to  the  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject  and  its  ultimate  goals.  By 
"book”  approach  we  mean  that  far  too  many 
teachers  have  been  teaching  accounting  es¬ 
sentially  as  a  laboratory  course,  solving  only 
the  problems  given  in  the  text,  using  as  a 
guide  the  textbook  illustrations;  and  plac¬ 


ing  almost  no  emphasis  on  the  reasons  for 
the  transactions  and  entries  and  the  varying 
procedures  that  may  be  encountered  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

Some  reasons  for  contentment  in  follow¬ 
ing  this  path  of  least  resistance  are  obvious. 
First,  in  many  states  the  teacher  of  book¬ 
keeping  or  accounting  has  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  very  little  in¬ 
sight  into  how  and  why  business  is  carried 
on.  In  some  states,  the  bookkeeping  teach¬ 
er  need  not  have  had  more  than  a  one-year 
course  himself ;  and  in  many  states,  if  not 
in  a  majority,  not  more  than  two  years’  w’ork 
is  required  in  qualifying  to  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Naturally,  there  is  not  much  that  these 
teachers  can  do  but  follow  the  text  rather 
closely — unless  they  have  had  actual  book¬ 
keeping  experience  or  have  had  a  thorough 
course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  book¬ 
keeping. 

For  example,  one  cannot  teach  adjusting 
entries  to  advantage  if  one  knows  only  one 
method  of  presenting  the  problem.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  one  best 
method  that  fits  all  situations;  so,  if  a  teacher 
is  to  be  able  to  handle  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  in  an  intelligent  manner  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  student,  he  must  know 
much  more  than  is  between  the  covers  of  a 
given  text.  Teacher-training  institutions 
and  state  departments  of  education  should 
co-operate  in  raising  the  certification  stand¬ 
ards  for  accounting  teachers.  This  step 
would  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
vitalize  the  subject. 

Second,  not  everyone  who  is  trying  to  take 
life  easy  is  on  the  list  of  unemployed.  Of 
course,  it  takes  much  less  energy  to  assign 
problems  to  be  worked  during  the  class  hour, 
referring  the  students  to  particular  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text  when  they  encounter  dif¬ 
ficulties,  than  it  does  to  present  material  and 
examples  in  addition  to  those  in  the  text, 
laying  stress  on  the  best  procedures  and  why 
they  are  best.  Adequate  discussion  and  em¬ 
phasis  are  not  given  to  the  reasoning  behind 
these  varying  procedures  in  the  very  best 
texts  on  the  market.  Then,  too,  it  takes  less 
energy  to  use  objective  tests  supplied  by  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  than  to  prepare  more  life- 
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like  problem  examinations  for  one’s  own 
classes. 

Frankly,  accounting  teachers  as  a  group 
have  been  leaning  on  their  shovels  (text¬ 
books,  objective  tests,  and  other  ready-made 
teaching  aids)  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
some  excellent  textbooks,  tests,  and  other 
teaching  aids  available,  but  using  these  de¬ 
vices  exclusively  does  not  make  for  the  best 
teaching. 

This  situation  could  be  remedied  from 
within,  but  it  seems  that  most  persons  are 
hesitant  about  getting  out  of  a  "rut”  once 
they  are  in  it.  A  state  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  a  member  of  his  staff,  or 
some  other  qualified  supenisor  or  depart¬ 
ment  head  should  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results. 

The  other  variable,  the  textbook  and  sup 
plementary  materials,  is  not  nearly  so  im¬ 
portant  a  vitalizing  agent  as  the  teacher. 
Quite  naturally,  some  texts  are  better  adapted 
for  certain  courses  than  others.  Therefore, 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  these 
materials.  Even  after  the  best  text  materials 
available  are  in  use,  however,  the  teacher 
w'ill,  or  should,  find  a  need  for  supple¬ 
mentary  subject  matter  and  problems.  Given 
procedures  shortly  become  antiquated. 
Hence,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  of 
accounting  to  assemble  and  digest  many  up- 
to-date  illustrative  documents,  new  business 
forms,  and  new  laws  and  rulings  affecting 
business  enterprises.  Original  problems 
should  supplement  those  given  in  the  text. 

Our  plea  is  not  for  or  against  any  particu¬ 
lar  accounting  approach.  It  simply  appears 
to  us  that  we  have  been  arguing  through 
these  many  years  about  a  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  matter.  The  teacher  is  the  real  key 
to  a  worth-while  accounting  course,  and  giv¬ 
ing  more  thought  to  his  qualifications  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  W’ill  pay  valuable  dividends. 

[Editor’s  Note — The  foregoing  article  on  the 
approach  to  accounting  was  not  an  entry  in  the 
B.E.W.’s  lesson-plan  contest  for  teachers,  on  the 
approach  to  bookkeeping  for  beginners,  which  was 
announced  in  the  December,  1940,  issue.  Win¬ 
ners  in  this  contest  are  announced  elsewhere  in 
this,  the  February  issue.} 

- 4, - 

I  Rho  Zeta  International  has  chosen  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  the  location  of  its  biennial  con¬ 
clave.  to  he  held  in  June,  1941. 


The  Duplication  of  Copyrighted 
Material 

DO  you  know  that,  under  the  law,  typing 
or  mimeographing  is  considered  print¬ 
ing.^  Therefore,  the  duplication  of  a  pub¬ 
lished  work  by  such  means  lays  one  open 
to  suit  for  the  violation  of  copyright,  which 
is  a  serious  offense  against  United  States 
law’,  being  punishable  with  fines  beginning 
at  $100,  plus  minimum  damages  of  $250. 

With  the  present  tendency  toward  using 
mimeographed  material  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  for  the  teacher 
to  include  summaries  and  quotations  of 
books  when  the  treatment  is  particularly 
pertinent. 

An  interesting  and  w’ell-documented  study 
of  this  whole  subject,  "A  Re-examination  of 
Literary  Piracy,”  has  been  made  by  Frank 
R.  Miller  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
for  inclusion  in  a  recently  published  Third 
Copyright  Law  Symposium  prepared  under 
the  supeiA’ision  of  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 

The  following  case  histor)’  is  given:* 

The  defendant,  a  teacher,  used  the  book  (a 
well-known  text  on  economics)  as  a  text  fof 
his  class  in  economics.  Most  of  the  students 
had  copies.  For  each  class  period,  the  teacher 
gave  each  student  a  typewritten  page  on  which 
he  had  prepared  a  brief  summary  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  in  class.  The  sheets  were  not 
sold  but  merely  loaned  to  the  students  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  returned. 
Occasional  phrases  were  quoted  verbatim.  Cer¬ 
tain  chapters  were  ’’somewhat  condensed  .  .  . 
proof,  modification,  illustration,  or  application 
being  disregarded.” 

The  court  held  that  the  teacher  had  infringed 
plaintiff’s  copyright.  The  outlines  went  further 
than  just  to  give  ’’enough  information  to  put  the 
reader  upon  inquiry.”  Strangely  enough,  the 
court  suggested  that  the  outlines  might  beguile 
the  student  into  believing  that  he  could  ’’get  by” 
without  the  book  itself.  Though  there  was  no 
actual  injury  to  the  sale  of  the  book,  there  was 
a  possibility  of  injury  if  the  process  were  per¬ 
mitted,  and,  therefore,  an  injunction  was  issued. 
It  was,  of  course,  of  no  consequence  that  the 
material  was  being  used  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  entire  study  will  repay  careful 
reading. — E.  L,  H. 

^  Third  Copyright  Law  Symposium,  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers, 
page  21. 
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one  how  to  mark,  in  typewriting  alone,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  gathered  together,  one  would 
the  light  of  general-  have  enough  material  for  a  bonfire  that 
could  be  seen  for  miles.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  some  cynics  who  would  believe  this  use 
of  such  articles  to  be  a  fine  thing! 

Actually,  of  course,  most  such  discus¬ 
sions  and  articles  oversimplify  what  really 
is  a  very  complicated  matter.  And,  what 
is  even  less  often  recognized,  a  grading 
system  must  grow  out  of  and  be  based  upon 
a  carefully  conceived  philosophy  that  acti¬ 
vates  the  instructional  program  of  which  the 
marking  system  is  a  part. 

The  matter  of  grading  systems  for  high 
school  subjects  is  directly  related  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  discussed  at  length  in  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  series.  It  is  one  important 
aspect  of  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  general-education  program  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  specialized  program  on  the 
other.  Until  this  can  be  made  clear  to 
teachers  generally,  we  shall  continue  to 
Each  have  the  confusion  and  disagreements  that 
exist  on  every  hand. 

A  marking  system  that  is  consistent  with 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  general- 
education  program  will  have  to  recognize 
that  the  basis  of  judging  the  success  of  an 
individual  student  in  this  area — the  general- 
education  area — is  the  extent  to  which  that 
the  high  school  field  is  that  of  individual  student  has  lived  up  to  his  in- 

system  to  be  used  in  reporting  dividual  potentialities  in  the  particular  learn- 

rducational  activities  to  learners,  ing  being  rated. 

others.  Anyone  looking  for  In  this  part  of  the  program,  success — 
rgument  from  any  assembled  hence,  marks — is  an  individual  affair  differ- 

jachers  can  depend  upon  this  ent  for  each  student.  There  is  no  such 

?  fire.  And  commercial  teach-  thing  here  as  ’’a  grade  of  A,”  "coming  up 

xception.  If  all  the  articles  on  to  standard,"  "passing  marks,”  "minimum 


The  five  articles  preceding  this 

constituted  a  unit  and  attempted  to 
make  clear,  in 
curriculum  trends  in  the  secondary  field, 
what  apparently  lies  ahead  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  commercial  curriculum. 
That  these  changes  are  considerable  and 
far-reaching,  I  am  sure  we  must  agree.  It 
should  be  equally  clear,  however,  that  no 
one  is  competent  to  describe  in  detail  with 
any  great  assurance  the  precise  pattern  of 
the  ultimate  secondary-school  program  or 
any  segment  of  it  that  now  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  One  can  only  sense  directions  and 
search  for  what  appear  to  be  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  that  may  serve  as  guideposts  in  our 
groping.  This  was  done,  though  inade¬ 
quately  due  to  lack  of  space,  in  what  has 
already  been  included  in  this  series. 

In  the  remaining  articles  we  shall  direct 
our  attention  to  several  more  or  less  iso¬ 
lated  problems  that  are  conspicuous  and 
troublesome  in  the  whole  project  of  re¬ 
making  the  high  school  curriculum, 
problem  considered  will  be  selected,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  its  relevance  to  the  field  of 
commercial  education  and,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  will  be  discussed  in  those  terms. 
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essentials,”  "common  knowledges  and 
skills,"  and  the  like.  Whether  we  prefer 
it  or  not,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with 
our  philosophy  in  this  area,  our  marking 
system  perforce  must  relate  the  achievements 
of  each  individual  student  with  that  indi¬ 
vidual’s  potentialities  and  report  that  rela¬ 
tionship  in  some  clear  fashion.  Success,  in 
short,  is  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  criterion  exclusively. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  specialized  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  high  school.  Here 
success  is  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
ternal  and  arbitrary  criteria.  Any  student 
who  wishes  to  enter  the  electrical-engineer¬ 
ing  course  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  must  meet  certain  prescribed  re¬ 
quirements  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
having  reached  his  own  individual  potenti¬ 
alities.  Nor  does  his  having  "tried  hard” 
or  "done  his  best”  or  "had  a  fine  attitude” 
suffice  if  his  accomplishments  are  inadequate. 

And,  in  the  same  way,  any  student  who 
wishes  to  be  a  stenographer  or  a  book¬ 
keeper  or  a  machine  operator  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  certain  prescribed  and  ex¬ 
ternal  standards  consistent  with  the  respect¬ 
ive  requirements  of  these  vocations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  this  area — the  specialized- 
education  area — the  establishment  of  "stand¬ 
ards,”  the  grade  of  "70  per  cent,”  or  ot 
"A,”  and  "failing  to  come  up  to  standard” 
not  only  are  justified  but  also  actually  are 
imposed  by  the  basic  philosophy  of  this 
area  of  the  high  school  program. 

The  fact  that  two  different  marking  sys¬ 
tems  are  needed  in  a  single  school  unit  ap¬ 
pears  disconcerting  and  unduly  compli¬ 
cated  to  most  persons.  But  it  need  not  be 
any  more  complicating  than  we  choose  to 
make  it;  and,  from  most  any  point  of  view, 
once  the  change  has  been  made  and  under¬ 
stood,  it  would  be  much  simpler  than  the 
marking  system  now  in  operation  in  most 
schools. 

The  difficulties  that  teachers  have  in 
using  either  an  A,  B,  C  system  or  a  Pass- 
and-Fail  system  alone  are  well  known  to 
us  all.  And  many  schools  have  already 
found  successful  a  combined  grading  sys¬ 
tem  where  the  A,  B,  C  system  is  reserved 
for  the  so-called  "solid”  subjects  and  a 


♦  About  Doctor  Odellt  Newly  appointed  av 
sistam  superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of 
secondary  and  adult  education,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Columbia. 
Formerly  co-ordinator  of  secondary  education. 
Oakland;  before  that,  assistant  professor  of 
education.  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Has 
held  high  office  in  several  professional  organi¬ 
zations  and  has  written  tests,  articles,  and  books 
on  many  subjects.  Well  known  to  B.E.W.  read¬ 
ers.  In  1939,  on  a  fellowship,  visited  experi¬ 
mental  high  schools  all  over  the  country. 


Pass-or-Fail  system  is  used  for  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  selected  subjects.  What  is 
suggested  here  is  simply  that  this  combined 
grading  plan  be  extended  to  its  logical 
conclusion;  that  is,  until  all  the  general- 
education  subjects  are  marked  on  the  one 
basis  and  all  the  specialized  subjects  are 
marked  on  the  other. 

The  implications  of  the  foregoing  to  the 
commercial  subjects  should  be  obvious.  It 
seems  clear  that  all  the  controversy  over  the 
way  in  which  marks  in  typewriting  should 
be  assigned  arises  out  of  a  lack  of  clarity 
concerning  whether  that  subject  is  a  gen¬ 
eral-education  or  a  specialized  subject.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a  general- 
education  subject  on  the  lower  levels — for 
the  first  semester  surely,  and  possibly  for  the 
second.  Beyond  that,  it  should  be  handled 
as  a  specialized  subject. 

If  this  be  true,  the  basis  of  judging  stu¬ 
dent  success,  and  hence  the  grading  system, 
for  the  first  semester  needs  to  be  different 
from  that  for  subsequent  semesters.  Failure 
in  the  first  semester  would  come  almost 
entirely  from  an  individual  student’s  lack  of 
effort;  in  later  semesters,  failure  would  occur 
when  students  do  not  reach  the  standards 
set  for  each  successive  semester. 

Permission  to  enroll  in  the  second  semester 
of  typewriting — if  that  be  the  point  at 
which  the  specialized  course  begins — can. 
of  course,  be  predicated  upon  typing  skill 
already  developed.  That  is  quite  different, 
however,  from  rating  success  of  all  students 
in  first-semester  typewriting  upon  that  basis, 
and  assigning  marks  thereupon. 

The  marking  system  used  in  the  other 
commercial  subjects  is  to  be  similarly  de¬ 
cided.  In  those  of  the  general-education 
type — say,  junior  business  training,  economic 
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geography,  etc.— one  type  of  marking  system 
is  justified.  In  the  specialized  subjects  — 
shorthand,  most  of  bookkeeping,  etc. — the 
other  marking  system  is  necessary.  Until 
this  is  recognized  and  a  consistent  marking 
system  is  put  into  operation,  we  shall  have 
to  continue  to  read  and  to  hear  inadequately 
conceived  proposals  for  one  basis  of  mark¬ 
ing  or  another  for  the  various  commercial 
subjects  and  for  other  subjects  as  well. 

Specialized  High  School  Curricula 

A  second  troublesome  problem  in  remak¬ 
ing  the  high  school  curriculum  is  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  idea  that  several  well-de¬ 
fined  specialized  curricula  should  be  offered 
in  any  given  high  schcxil.  These  ordinarily 
are  termed  the  college-preparatory,  the  com¬ 
mercial,  the  agricultural,  the  general,  and 
the  like. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  this 
pattern  not  only  is  outmoded  but  also 
actually  represents  a  real  impediment  in  the 
path  of  reconstructing  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  importance  of  this  to  those  in 
the  commercial  field  is  quickly  apparent 
when  one  recalls  that  almost  always,  where 
different  curricula  are  recognized  within  a 
single  high  school  program,  at  least  one  is 
called  "commercial.”  It  is  not  infrequent, 
in  fact,  to  incorporate  several  different  com¬ 
mercial  curricula  within  a  single  high  school; 
in  the  larger  cities  these  may  number  as 
many  as  six  or  more. 

The  major  criticism  of  establishing  sepa- 
r.ite  curricula  in  a  high  school  program 
is  that  by  so  doing  there  is  created  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  artificial  values  being  assigned 
to  the  various  curricula  so  that  some  be¬ 


come  more  desirable  or  respectable  than  the 
others.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this  is  an 
inevitability  rather  than  a  possibility.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  thousands  of  students  and 
their  parents  (and,  if  we  want  the  truth  of 
it,  teachers,  principals,  and  others)  have  a 
higher  regard  for  the  "college-preparatory” 
course  than  for  any  other. 

The  fact  previously  was  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  bewildering  array  of  "colleges” 
now'  available  with  almost  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  entrance  requirement,  the  term 
"college-preparatory”  curriculum  or  student 
is  wholly  meaningless.  It  runs  the  gamut 
of  any  type  of  ability'  or  accomplishment 
anyone  cares  to  mention. 

To  perpetuate  a  term  that  no  longer  is 
meaningful,  when  its  use  encourages  stu¬ 
dents  ill-advisedly  to  take  certain  tradi¬ 
tionally  revered  subjects  for  which  they  are 
not  suited,  not  only  seems  unjustified  but 
actually  stupid  as  well.  For  by  so  doing  we 
continue  a  practice  that  not  only  has  lost 
its  significance  but  that  also  actually  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  full  accomplishment  of  the 
present  purpose  of  our  educational  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  only  defensible  way  in  which  to  plan 
programs  for  high  schex)!  students  today  is 
individual  by  individual  or  in  groups  where 
all  students  possess  identical  objectives. 
More  meaningful  terms  than  "college-pre¬ 
paratory”  will  be  needed  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  such  groups,  and  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  will  be  so  large  that  the  old 
plan  of  a  regularly  established  and  named 
separate  curriculum  for  each  group  be¬ 
comes  entirely  impractical. 

The  second  objection  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  specialized  curricula  as  ordinarily 
constituted  is  that  it  mixes  both  general - 
education  and  specialized  courses.  Thus, 
any  typical  curriculum  that  one. selects  for 
examination  violates  the  thesis  advanced 
heretofore — that  clarification  in  our  think¬ 
ing  can  come  only  when  we,  at  every  turn, 
recognize  the  fundamental  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  two  areas  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  keep  the  two  separate  in  all  our 
thinking  and  talking  and  writing. 

The  foregoing  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
that  course  sequences  are  not  necessary  and 
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desirable.  The  application  of  what  was  said 
is  to  the  separation  of  curricula  so  called 
that  encompass  both  general  and  specialized 
courses  into  what  impliedly  is  a  unified  se¬ 
quence,  but  which  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

Grouping  of  High  School  Students 

A  third  controversial  matter  that  causes 
universal  concern  in  all  considerations  of 
remaking  the  secondary-school  curriculum 
is  that  of  the  ways  in  which  students  should 
be  grouped  so  that  high  school  instruction 
shall  be  most  effective.  There  is  much  poor 
thinking  in  evidence  on  this  point,  and  the 
whole  matter  has  been  badly  confused  by 
a  misguided  and  sentimental  concern  over 
"the  democratic  process.”  The  fact  that 
gross  abuses  exist  in  grouping  procedures 
as  commonly  practiced  is  no  adequate  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  more  or  less  popular  acceptance 
that  ability  grouping  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses  in  high  school  is  unjustifiable. 

Admittedly,  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
learnings  ordinarily  included  in  the  high 
school  program  of  today,  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  most  effective.  Equally  cer¬ 
tain  is  the  fact  that  that  is  impossible.  There 
seems  to  be  no  denying  that,  for  such  learn¬ 
ings,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  consti¬ 
tute  learning  groups  so  that  those  included 
are  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  This  would 
provide  a  group  that  presents  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  individualized  instruction  plan 
where  groups,  of  necessity,  must  be  the 
basic  teaching  unit. 

To  those  who  object  to  this  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  "undemocratic”  to  group  on  such 
a  basis,  one  need  but  point  out  that  such 
a  plan  faithfully  carried  into  effect  con¬ 
templates  several  different  groupings  for 
each  student  during  a  day  or  week  or  high 
school  career. 

To  those  who  object  on  the  basis  of 
studies  made  of  homogeneous  grouping, 
which  show  no  educational-outcome  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  result  of  the  grouping  and  sub¬ 
sequent  experimental  teaching,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
purpose  of  homogeneous  grouping  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  violated  by  every  such  study 
that  has  come  to  my  attention.  The  pur¬ 


pose  of  such  grouping,  as  1  conceive  it,  is 
to  facilitate  the  producing  of  Jifjeretu  out¬ 
comes  appropriate  for  students  who  are 
themselves  different  instead  of,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  in  such  studies,  to  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  result  in 
students  who  are  different.  Studies  based 
on  the  latter  premise  have  no  relevance  to 
the  real  question  at  issue. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that 
the  matter  of  grouping  actually  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  only  in  the  general-education  area;  the 
matter  of  grouping  is  implicit  and  auto¬ 
matically  cared  for  in  the  specialized  area; 
in  fact,  the  ver)’  essence  of  specialization  is 
homogeneous  grouping. 

The  High  School  Testing  Program 

The  fourth  and  final  problem  that  is 
troublesome  in  the  high  school  curriculum- 
reorganization  program  is  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  testing  program  to  the  in¬ 
structional  program. 

If  one  reviews  the  history  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  testing  movement,  one  will  recall  the 
extent  to  which  testing  was  administrator- 
inspired  and  imposed.  As  a  result,  teachers, 
to  a  large  extent,  have  come  to  regard  test¬ 
ing  in  general  as  an  interruption  of  more 
important  work;  of  testing  as  interfering 
with  teaching;  of  testing  as  being  different 
from  instruction. 

In  all  the  effective  curriculum-organiza¬ 
tion  plans,  a  new  attitude  toward  testing  is 
emerging.  Testing  is  again  having  its 
genesis  in  the  teaching  process;  tests  are  be¬ 
ing  examined,  selected,  scored;  and  test  re¬ 
sults  are  being  interpreted  by  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  Teachers  are  even  working  together 
in  groups  to  develop  their  own  tests. 

When  seen  in  this  light,  testing  begins 
to  assume  what  many  of  the  early  enthusi¬ 
asts  saw  in  the  movement  but  which  was 
never  fully  realized  in  most  school  systems 
because  of  the  procedures  adopted  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  testing  program. 

This  last  point  bears  closely  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  series. 

[The  first  article  in  this  series  appeared 
in  the  September,  1940,  issue  of  the 
B.  E.  U’^.] 
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Student  Teachers’ 
Department 

Conducted  by 
MARION  M.  LAMB 


Sot  by  fine  uords  from  books  can  we 
Teach  boys  and  girls  what  they  should  be; 
The  factor  counting  most  each  day 
Is  what  we  are — not  what  we  say! 


The  Home  Room 

ALVIN  COOLIDGE  once  said,  "We 
do  not  need  more  material  develop¬ 
ment;  we  need  more  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment.  We  do  not  need  more  intellectual 
power;  we  need  more  culture.  We  do  not 
need  more  law;  we  need  more  religion.  We 
do  not  need  more  of  the  things  that  are 
seen;  we  need  more  of  the  things  that  are 
unseen.”^ 

These  things  our  schools  have  neglected 
until  recently.  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  plenty  of  bril¬ 
liant  men,  but  not  enough  good  men,  and 
that  it  is  up  to  the  schools  to  develop  in 
boys  and  girls  something  more  than  a  su¬ 
perficial  intellectualism  that  is  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  wholesome  growth. 

No  matter  what  our  personal  experiences 
and  observations  of  guidance  programs  may 
be,  we  surely  will  all  agree  that  the  old-type 
traditional  curriculum,  with  sole  emphasis 
upon  mental  discipline,  cannot  produce  the 
type  of  men  and  women  we  need.  That  cur¬ 
riculum  probably  was  inadequate  even  in  the 
old  days,  when  moral  delinquencies  and  per¬ 
sonal  maladjustments  could  be  blamed  on 
the  devil  and  remote  ancestors,  or  charged 
off  to  the  whims  of  an  unpredictable  Provi¬ 
dence. 

*  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Chicago  Principals' 
Club,  1931. 

*  Harry  C.  McKown,  Home  Room  Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill  B<sok  Company,  New  York,  1934. 


Harry  C.  McKown^  describes  the  results 
of  the  oldtype  schooling: 

An  individual  lives  in  physical,  social,  ethical, 
moral,  civil,  emotional,  and  spiritual  relationships 
as  well  as  in  mental;  and  without  suitable  train¬ 
ing  in  all  of  these,  he  is  as  incomplete,  useless, 
and  ludicrous  as  an  automobile  with  important 
parts  missing.  Moreover,  a  development  in  one 
direction  does  not  guarantee  a  satisfactory  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  others. 

For  instance,  it  is  possible  for  the  valedictorian 
of  the  senior  class  to  have  the  honor  of  possessing 
the  finest  array  of  marks  and  still  be  offensive 
personally,  dumb  socially,  vicious  morally,  w'eak 
spiritually,  and  a  wreck  physically.  Is  he  edu¬ 
cated  ?  Hardly. 

Today  we  juggle  intelligence  quotients 
with  achievement  scores  and  personality  rat¬ 
ings  in  an  attempt  to  learn  fundamental 
facts  about  individual  students.  We  have 
guidance  directors  and  consulting  psychia¬ 
trists,  if  we  can  afford  them;  we  have  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  and  home-room  pro¬ 
grams;  we  offer  personal  interviews  and 
counseling  service;  we  even  go  skating  and 
sled  riding  with  students  to  get  acquainted 
with  them,  so  that  we  may  help  them  to 
achieve  the  adjustments  they  must  make  to 
become  civilized,  responsible,  and  reasona¬ 
bly  contented  human  beings. 

True,  these  new  developments  have 
converted  some  of  our  high  schools  into 
nine-ring  circuses  where  much  is  undertaken 
and  little  accomplished  with  any  degree  of 
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thoroughness;  these  developments  have,  in 
some  cases,  turned  students  and  teachers 
into  whirling  dervdshes  try-ing  to  capture  ac¬ 
ademic  honors  with  one  hand  and  social 
graces  with  the  other. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
new  objectives  should  be  discarded;  it 
means  that  as  our  responsibilities  increase 
we  must  have  better  planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  more  broadly  trained  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  better  co-operation  between  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers — for,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  it  is  upon  the  teachers  that 
the  weight  of  the  guidance  program  falls, 
and  most  especially  upon  the  home- room 
teachers. 

To  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Guidance,  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals;^ 

The  home-room  teacher  functions  in  all  phases 
of  guidance.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  she  comes 
to  know  each  pupil  in  the  room  more  intimately 
than  any  other  teacher.  She  alone  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  the  pupil  in  all  his  relation¬ 
ships,  his  studies,  his  difficulties  with  teachers, 
his  problems  of  discipline,  his  home  conditions 
and  environment,  his  associates  in  school  and  out, 
his  attitudes,  interests,  and  abilities.  Therefore, 
whether  the  school  be  large  or  small,  it  is  with 
the  home-room  teacher  that  the  foundations  of 
guidance  must  be  laid. 

The  home  room,  therefore,  is  our  topic 
for  consideration  this  month.  It  is  unlikely 
that  you,  as  a  beginning  teacher,  will  be 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  specialized 
tasks  of  a  guidance  director,  for  these  duties 
call  for  special  training,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  you  will  have  a  home  room  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  students  to  direct  dur¬ 
ing  one  or  two  home-room  periods  a  w'eek. 
Such  an  assignment  calls  for  a  little  thought 
and  some  know  ledge. 

The  Aim  of  the  Home  Room 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  blame 
most  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  human 
beings  upon  nature.  Children  are  not  by 
birth  courteous  or  discourteous;  they  acquire 
habits  and  concepts  of  courtesy  and  discour¬ 
tesy  through  association.  They  must  learn 

*  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools,  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Guidance,  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  Bulletin  19,  January, 
1928. 


from  others  the  accepted  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  our  social  life  before  they  can  be 
expected  to  conform  to  them.  Children  must 
first  understand,  and  then  practice,  good 
conduct. 

Ideally,  such  training  is  given  in  the 
home,  but  we  know  that  many  children  can¬ 
not  look  to  their  parents  to  help  them  in 
such  matters,  for  the  parents  do  not  know. 
Therefore,  the  school  must  attempt  to  direct 
boys  and  girls  into  good  habits  of  conduct 
and  into  constructive  habits  of  thought. 

It  is  in  the  home  room  that  these  ideals 
are  discussed.  Instruction  in  such  personal 
phases  of  living  calls  for  more  personal, 
highly  individualized,  and  perhaps  more  in¬ 
formal  methods  of  procedure  than  w’e  use  in 
the  classroom.  Hence  the  special  "home 
room”  and  the  home-room  adviser. 

The  adviser  must  keep  before  her  the  fact 
that,  although  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  progr.am  is  self-guidance,  we  must  be 
absolutely  sure  that  students  can  discrimin¬ 
ate  between  the  qualities  which  society  val¬ 
ues  and  the  qualities  which  society  rejects 
before  we  expect  them  to  become  good  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  Home-Room  Schedule 

The  home  room  as  an  ideal  concept  is  one 
thing;  the  home  room  in  actual  practice  is 
often  something  quite  different,  usually  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

To  quote  Koos  and  Kefauver:^ 

Frequently,  regular  teachers  have  been  given  the 
special  title  of  home-room  adviser  and  assigned  a 
group  of  students  to  guide.  Without  a  cle.ir  con¬ 
ception  as  to  what  is  involved  in  guidance,  with¬ 
out  training  for  the  activities  they  must  carry  on. 
without  supervisory  assistance,  and  w'ith  only  a 
few'  minutes  a  day  to  conduct  these  important 
activities,  they  conduct  a  travesty  of  any  adequate 
conception  of  guidance. 

Certainly  in  a  school  of  any  size  there 
should  be  a  guidance  director,  possibly  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  faculty  committee,  to  plan  and 
distribute  the  materials  for  home-room  pro¬ 
grams.  The  home-room  programs  should 
be  scheduled  at  least  a  semester,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  year,  in  advance  to  assist  the  home- 

*  Koos  and  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Secondary 
Schools,  The  \facmillan  Company,  1932, 
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room  advisers,  to  guarantee  at  least  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  worth-while  procedures,  and  to 
avoid  possible  duplication  of  programs  from 
year  to  year. 

For  example,  the  following  home-room 
schedule,  devised  by  the  Senior  High  School 
of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  outlines  thirty-six 
home-room  topics,  one  for  each  week,  for 
the  four  classes. 


iitfshnun  Ytar:  Weeks 

Systematic  study  of  the  home-room  manual.. 30 

School  relations  of  boys  and  girls .  6 

5  phomore  Year: 

Vocational  survey  of  Tulsa . 20 

Home  relations  of  boys  and  girls .  4 

Study  of  general  behavior .  6 

Study  of  personal  traits .  6 

Junior  Year: 

Great  constructive  inventions,  discoveries.  ..  .30 

Dress  and  social  behavior .  6 

Stuior  Year: 

Makers  of  the  world's  great  ideals . 30 

iithics  of  business  and  professional  life. ...  6 


It  seems  obvious  that  there  should  be 
some  planning  of  the  home-r<x>m  schedule 
before  teachers  are  assigned  their  home 
rooms  for  the  year.  If  there  is  no  such 
schedule  in  the  school  where  you  tc.tch, 
however,  and  if  materials  are  not  assembled 
for,  or  distributed  to,  home-room  advisers, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  alternative  except  to 
make  a  schedule  for  yourself  and  assemble 
your  own  materials  for  programs. 

If  you  get  into  a  school  where  home-room 
programming  is  well  organized  and  where 
m.iterials  are  provided  for  teachers,  consider 
yourself  lucky.  You  are  among  the  fortun¬ 
ate  few. 

Materials  for  Home-Room  Programs 

You  may  have  seasonal  programs,  based 
on  anniversaries  and  holidays  to  be  com¬ 
memorated;  you  will  have  a  few  programs 
planned  and  presented  by  the  members  of 
the  home  room  for  entertainment  only;  but 
most  of  your  programs  will  probably  be 
"guidance”  programs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
plan  seasonal  and  entertainment  programs, 
for  ideas  present  themselves  according  to  the 
calendar  and  the  talents  represented  in  the 
group.  The  guidance  program,  however, 
presents  a  serious  problem  for  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  have  something  both  valuable 


and  interesting  but  who  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  guidance  field. 

The  following  aims,  which  can  easily 
be  translated  into  topics  for  programs,  have 
been  culled  from  McKown’s  Home  Room 
GniJance,  previously  mentioned.  The  ac¬ 
tual  methods  of  presenting  the  topics — de¬ 
bates,  quiz  programs,  question  boxes,  dis¬ 
cussions,  contests,  plays — will  depend  upon 
the  preferences  of  the  home-room  members, 
represented  by  their  program  committee  and 
guided  by  the  home-room  adviser. 

1.  Educational  Guidance.  The  student 
should  know  the  history  of  his  school,  its 
aims,  traditions,  and  records.  He  should 
know  the  general  plan  of  the  buildings, 
school  rules  and  regulations,  the  courses  of¬ 
fered  and  their  objectives.  He  should  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  and  history  of  education 
and  understand  that  he  is  working  for  him¬ 
self  in  school.  He  should  be  led  to  ex¬ 
amine  possible  causes  for  his  failures  and 
should  analyze  his  achievements  in  terms  of 
his  ability. 

2.  Vocational  Guidance.  The  student 
should  understand  the  importance  of  vcx:a- 
tional  aim,  the  human  being’s  fundamental 
need  of  work  and  purpose,  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  congenial  occupation.  He  should 
learn  the  personal  qualities  needed  for  a 
successful  career,  sources  of  information 
concerning  jobs,  and  the  techniques  to  be 
employed  when  applying  for  a  position. 

3.  Moral  and  Ethical  Guidance.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  discern  the  relationship  between 
moral  living  and  successful  living;  he 
should  read  the  life  histories  of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  illustrate  constructive 
virtues  turned  to  good  account;  he  should 
hear  stories  told  by  members  of  the  group 
concerning  the  need  for  high  ideals  in  per¬ 
sonal  conduct;  and  he  should  be  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  similar  ideals  in  nat¬ 
ural  home-room  situations. 

4:  Good-Citizenship  Guidance.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  know  local  history  and  local 
buildings;  he  should  learn  about  the  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  the  community; 
he  should  see  the  relationship  between  com¬ 
munity  relationships  and  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  good  w'ill.  He  should  seek  ways 
to  improve  the  community. 
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5.  Health  Guidance.  Pupils  should  know 
what  foods  arc  needed  for  healthful  living; 
they  should  know’  w'hich  habits  lead  to 
health,  which  habits  destroy  it,  and  why, 

6.  Guidance  in  I^ianners  and  Courtesy. 
Students  should  know  the  history  of  some 
of  our  customs;  what  comprises  courtesy  in 
the  home,  at  school,  in  the  community,  in 
sports,  in  correspondence,  in  conversation, 
at  meals.  Rules  of  etiquette  should  be 
mastered. 

7.  Guidance  in  Thrift.  Students  should 
become  acquainted  with  facts  about  earning, 
buying,  saving  and  investing  money,  life  in¬ 
surance,  care  of  clothing,  giving,  budgeting, 
saving  time,  thrift  in  use  of  school  supplies. 

8.  Recreational  Guidance.  The  student 
may  widen  his  range  of  interests  by  find¬ 
ing  out  about  other  students’  out-of-school 
interests,  by  learning  the  educational  and  en¬ 
tertainment  value  of  hobbies,  by  seeing  the 
interest  of  others  in  his  own  hobby,  by  read¬ 
ing  and  hearing  of  men  whose  hobbies  have 
made  them  famous. 

A  New  Contest  for 

Closing  Date 

Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  share  your 
teaching  experience,  an  opportunity 
to  help  some  beginning  teacher  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  earn  an  extra  $10  for 
yourself. 

The  Business  Education  World  would 
like  to  publish  some  of  the  best  lesson 
plans  obtainable  for  a  beginning  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course.  This  magazine  will  award  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  submitted. 

The  results  of  the  first  lesson-plan  contest 
are  announced  on  page  469. 

The  subject  for  this,  the  second  lesson- 
plan  contest,  is  the  Profit  and  I-oss  State¬ 
ment.  All  that  you  have  to  do  to  enter 
this  contest  is  to  send  the  Bookkeeping 
Editor  a  copy  of  the  initial  lesson  plan  that 
you  use  in  teaching  this  statement. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  anyone  who  is  teach¬ 
ing,  or  has  taught,  bookkeeping. 

2.  The  lesson  plan  to  be  submitted  shall  cover 
the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 


With  this  far  from  comprehensive  list 
of  suggestions,  you  will  not  find  it  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plan  your  home-room  topics  for  a 
year  in  advance.  Once  you  have  made  out 
your  year’s  schedule,  you  will  have  some¬ 
thing  on  which  your  home-room  officers  and 
program  committee  can  build. 

A  Suggested  Project 

Schedule  home- room  program  topics  for 
a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks,  one  program  a 
w'eek,  for  a  home  room  of  thirty  freshmen, 
seventeen  of  whom  are  boys.  Add  brief 
notes  for  each  program  concerning  possible 
types  of  activity. 

It  is  understood  that  this  tentative  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  turned  over  to  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  for  possible  revision  and  further  de¬ 
velopment. 

If  you  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  proceed 
with  this  project,  consult  McKown’s  Home 
Room  Guidance.  The  last  section  of  this 
book  has  more  suggestions  for  you  than  you 
can  use. 

Bookkeeping  Teachers 

February  24 

3.  The  plan  may  be  either  in  outline  or  com¬ 
position  form,  handwritten  or  typewritten  on 
8I/2  by  11  paper.  Please  use  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  and  have  generous  margins. 

4.  There  is  no  word  limit.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  content  is  that  it  must  be 
original. 

5.  The  contest  will  close  February  24,  unJ 
entries  received  after  that  date  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

6.  Address  your  entry  to  the  Bookkeeping 
Editor,  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

7.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  paper 
write  your  name,  school,  and  address  (street  and 
number,  city  or  town,  state). 

8.  The  winning  plans  submitted  in  this  contest 
will  be  published  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
B.E.W. 

9.  Judges  w’ill  be  Milton  Briggs,  Clyde  1 
Blanchard,  and  Dr.  R.  Robert  Rosenberg.  De¬ 
cisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final,  and  no  entries 
can  be  returned. 

10.  The  Business  Education  World  will 
award  a  first  prize  of  $10  and  three  additional 
prizes  of  $2  each  for  the  best  plans  submitted. 
In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
All  papers  submitted  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 
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Coiniiiercial  Education  on  the  Air 


A  Monthly  Service 


Why  and  How  to  Write  a  Script 

Part  3 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


WE  ran  out  of  space  last  month  while 
we  were  still  talking  about  ways  of 
making  transitions  from  one  scene  to  an¬ 
other  in  that  script  you  are  going  to  pre¬ 
pare  so  that  your  own  business  students  can 
shine  in  a  broadcast  for  local  listeners. 

You  can  find  out  more  about  transitions 
by  listening  to  radio  programs  than  there  is 
space  to  describe  here,  but  some  of  the 
transition  methods  that  you  will  w'ant  to 
keep  in  mind  are  fading,  musical  cues,  and 
other  sound  effects. 

Assume  that  you  wish  to  change  from 
the  present  to  the  past  during  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  One  of  your  performers,  let  us  say,  is 
Henrietta  Thompson,  who  is  now  employed 
in  a  lawyer’s  office.  Another  performer,  who 
is  still  a  student  in  your  school,  asks,  "Can 
you  suggest  how  I  should  dress  when  I  go 
to  apply  for  a  job.^’’  Henrietta,  who  can 
indeed  provide  suggestions  (having  been 
coached),  replies  as  follows: 

Henrietta.  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  some  things  that 
will  help  you.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
tell  you  just  what  I  did,  and  what  others  who 
have  succeeded  in  landing  jobs  have  done.  It  was 
this  v^y.  [Her  voice  begins  to  jude.'\  I'd  had 
a  telephone  call  to  apply  at  Mr.  Smith’s  office  .  .  . 
[iWw  voices  come  in,  middle-aged  woman’s  voice 
A'rr/.} 

Mother.  I'll  help  you  get  ready,  dear.  You 
won’t  wear  that  sweater,  will  you.^ 

Henrietta.  No,  mother.  The  navy  blue  sheer 
will  look  better,  don’t  you  think?  Is  the  collar 
perfectly  clean? 

Mother.  I’m  afraid  it  doesn’t  look  very  fresh. 
Henrietta.  Then  that  won’t  do.  But  the  tan 
dress  is  just  back  from  the  cleaners.  I’ll  wear 
that. 

And  so  forth.  Musical  cues  and  other 
sound  effects  (see  any  good  radio-produc¬ 
tion  manual  for  details)  will  come  in  handy 
if  your  performance  is  pretentious  enough 
to  afford  music.  As  this  is  being  written. 


however,  the  United  States  Army  itself  is 
having  a  little  trouble  getting  its  own  mu¬ 
sicians  on  the  air,  so  I  don’t  know  how  the 
musicians’  unions  would  feel  about  your 
school  orchestra! 

Dialogue  Can  Sound  Natural 

Last  month,  I  promised  to  say  something 
about  the  writing  of  dialogue  for  your 
script.  The  important  thing  about  conver¬ 
sation,  of  course,  is  to  have  it  come  out  of 
the  loudspeaker  sounding  like  natural  speech. 
If  you  have  ever  coached  amateur  actors  for 
a  school  play,  you  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  students  to  sound  natural  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  saying  words  not  their 
own.  If  you  have  ever  listened  to  the  radio 
programs  that  feature  nonprofessionals,  you 
know'  how  strained  and  strange  are  the 
voices  of  microphone-frightened  persons, 
even  when  they  are  speaking  in  their  own 
idiom. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  your  speakers 
sound  natural.^  The  difficulty,  in  a  play, 
is  that  the  speakers  are  not  using  their  own 
phraseology;  in  amateur  radio  programs, 
that  they  are  not  sure  how  their  sentences 
are  going  to  come  out.  Avoid  both  these 
difficulties  by  having  your  actors  use  their 
own  words  from  a  prepared  script,  after  care¬ 
ful  practice. 

In  informal  conversation  with  one  of 
your  students  at  a  time,  ask  him  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  is  to  answer  on  the  broadcast  and, 
as  he  answers,  write  down  his  own  words 
in  shorthand.  You  can  edit  his  language  ju¬ 
diciously  before  you  incorporate  it  in  your 
script,  but  it  will  still  be  his  and  he  will 
feel  at  home  with  it. 

You  may  not  achieve  perfection,  but  you 
will  give  your  radio  actors  a  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity  that  will  help  them  sound  natural. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  a  sentence  is 
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A  complete  expression  of  thought,  and  the 
inference  was  that  only  a  sentence  could 
completely  express  a  thought.  This  dchni- 
tion  and  this  inference  have  been  laughed 
out  of  meeting  by  more  than  one  thoughtful 
person.  John  Erskine,  for  one,  maintains 
that  "No”  and  many  another  single  word 
or  sound  often  conveys  a  complete  thought. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  you  dispense  with 
complete  sentences  in  writing  conversation 
for  your  radio  program,  but  I  do  recommend 
that  you  muffle  the  grammar  department  of 
your  conscience  long  enough  to  make  the 
conversation  sound  more  like  the  way  your 
students  do  talk  than  like  the  way  they 
should  talk.  If  they  feel  that  what  they  are 
saying  is  stilted,  their  manner  will  be 
strained. 

In  Case  You  Need  a  Plot 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  somewhere  in  your 
program,  you  will  need  some  drama.  If 
your  program  is  in  the  form  of  a  play,  you 
will  have  to  have  drama:  action,  conflict,  and 
suspense. 

The  classic  rule  for  creating  suspense  is  to 
put  your  hero  up  a  tree  and  then  throw 
stones  at  him.  You  are  throwing  stones  at 
your  hero  if  a  job  applicant  in  your  script 
loses  the  address  of  the  man  he  is  to  inter¬ 
view,  or  if  he  can’t  get  past  the  reception 
clerk.  He  dodges  the  stones  when  he  uses 
his  ingenuity  to  find  the  address  and  when 
he  uses  his  good  sense  to  get  past  the  recep¬ 
tion  desk. 

You  can  write  a  skit  (I  don’t  like  that 
word)  in  which  your  hero  simply  goes 
after  a  job  and  gets  it.  But  you  can  produce 
something  much  better  if  you  put  obstacles 
in  his  way  and  see  that  he  overcomes  them. 
Your  listening  audience  ij  more  likely  to 
stay  with  you  to  the  end  if  you  keep  it 
fascinated. 

For  plot  in  almost  its  simplest  form,  see 
any  of  the  Tarzan  books.  The  formula  is 
that  Tarzan  races  off  through  the  jungle 
tow'ard  an  objective — any  objective — and 
meets  a  lion.  He  kills  the  lion  and  starts 
again.  Does  he  get  there  this  time.^  Oh, 
no;  he  meets  another  lion. 

A  more  subtle  prtKedure  is  that  used  by 
John  Masefield  in  his  latest  novel.  Live  and 


Kicking — and  let’s  be  glad  that  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foet  Laureate  has  not  spoiled  hi^ 
genius  for  writing  rousing  adventure  stories 
Mr.  Masefield’s  hero  starts  toward  an  ob|(i 
five  expecting  to  be  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  get  there;  you,  the  reader,  expect  trouble, 
tcx).  But  nothing  happens— just  then.  A 
little  later,  when  you  and  the  hero  are  both 
comfortably  thinking  about  something  else 

-bang!  the  trouble  starts. 

The  thyme  that  begins  "Hickory  dickory 
dock”  relates  a  simple  incident,  with  action, 
but  without  plot.  It  lacks  interest  for  most 
persons  beyond  the  age  of  about  four.  But 
if  the  mouse,  having  run  up  the  clock, 
should  get  entangled  with  the  works  and 
be  unable  for  the  time  being  to  return,  or 
if  he  should  meet  a  big  bully  of  a  mouse 
who  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  up  there, 
you’d  have  the  makings  of  a  plot. 

Some  Simple  Plots 

Here  are  the  bare  outlines  of  some  very 
simple  plots  that  may  help  you  in  preparing 
a  radio  program  about  business  education: 

1.  A  young  man  fails  to  get  the  job  he  wants 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  present  his 
qualifications  attractively.  Someone  tells  him  the 
right  way  to  go  about  it,  and  he  lands  a  job  th.it 
is  even  better. 

2.  An  applicant  makes  a  highly  unfavorable 
impression  (because  of  bad  manners,  unsuitable 
clothing,  or  accident) ;  then,  later,  uses  his  in 
genuity  to  restore  the  prospective  employer's  good 
opinion  of  him. 

3.  A  young  college  man  needs  a  job  and  ap 
plies  for  one  that  is  open,  but  he  does  qot  have 
the  required  skills.  A  boy  just  out  of  high  school 
gets  the  job  instead.  Disappointed,  the  college- 
man  takes  a  poorly  paying  job  and  goes  to  night 
school,  finally  getting  a  good  job. 

4.  A  girl  in  an  office  has  not  been  able  to 
achieve  promotion  because  she  doesn’t  know  how 
to  get  along  well  with  her  co-workers.  She  learns 
to  understand  them,  demonstrates  her  tact  and 
understanding,  is  promoted,  and  realizes  that  she 
is  happier  than  before. 

5.  A  neighbor  of  the  Joneses  bought  an  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  household  equipment  and  then 
read  an  "expose  ”  of  merchandising  practices  in 
a  radical  consumer  magazine.  Tommy  Jones,  who 
has  studied  consumer  education,  is  able  to  calm 
his  fears  and  restore  his  faith  in  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

6.  The  head  of  the  family  is  injured  and  can 

{Continued  on  page  ^34) 
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What  About  Basic 
Socio-Economic  Concepts? 

FREDERICK  E.  WESSON 


There  are  a  number  of  writers  who 
think  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
business-education  curriculum  for  the 
teaching  of  fundamental  socioeconomic  con¬ 
cepts.  For  example,  one  writer  puts  the 
problem  in  the  following  terms: 

Do  courses  of  instruction  that  examine  into  the 
structure  of  society  and  develop  in  the  minds  of 
ilie  students  skeptical  attitudes  of  social  criticism 
contribute  to  the  occupational  business  success  of 
tlie  student?  ...  It  is  my  opinion  that  courses 
that  examine  into  the  basic  structure  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  are  likely  to  undermine  the  students’  loyalty 
to  our  present  business  and  economic  regime  and 
involve  them  in  some  brand  of  radicalism,  to  their 
iiwn  detriment.  It  seems  to  me  that  commercial 
teachers  should  not  sponsor  courses  that  are  likely 
to  have  such  results.’ 

Many  business-education  teachers  would 
take  issue  with  this  opinion,  feeling  that 
modern  education  should  face  realistically 
all  the  problems  of  modern  economic  life. 
In  the  long  run,  occupational  adjustment 
would  be  smoother  if  all  the  facts  were 
known.  By  all  means  examine  the  structure 
of  society,  and  if  honest  investigation  should 
lead  to  skepticism  and  social  criticism,  at 
least  the  students  will  have  begun  to  know 
the  facts  and  will  be  able  to  make  a  more 
rational  plan  for  the  future.  Inquiry  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  radicalism. 

If  there  are  problems  of  American  eco¬ 
nomic  life  that  vitally  affect  occupational 
choices,  how  much  better  it  is  to  know  those 
problems  in  the  beginning,  rather  than  after 
long  years  of  occupational  maladjustment 
and  disillusionment!  One  cannot  teach  the 
hazards  of  employment  nor  the  realities  of 
modern  business  without  going  to  the  very 

’  Arthur  C.  Kelley,  The  Business  Educaticu 
World,  May,  1939,  page  740. 


heart  of  our  economic  system  as  it  is  now. 

No  permanent  success  can  be  built  on 
loyalty  to  practices,  institutions,  or  customs 
that  are  inimical  to  the  public  welfare.  In 
a  highly  interdependent  society  any  anti- 
scxial  activity  is  bound  ultimately  to  affect 
all  members  of  society  directly  or  indirectly. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  the  general  rule  of  modern 
business.  It  is  only  where  business  practice 
is  definitely  against  the  public  welfare  that 
we  take  issue. 

Realities  and  Loyalty 

Not  until  the  schools  build  an  honest  and 
articulate  public  opinion  will  the  faults  of 
our  economic  life  be  remedied.  To  teach 
loyalty'  to  unwholesome  practices  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  exist  promotes  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty’  and  social  injustice  and  discourages 
reform.  To  say  that  teaching  the  realities 
of  life  is  a  form  of  disloyalty  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  controversial  issues  should  be 
avoided.  Controversial  issues  are  built 
around  loyalties  to  this  or  that  institution 
or  custom.  Educational  practice  today  should 
not  object  to  the  unbiased  presentation  of 
these  critical  issues.  The  most  rational 
course  in  the  long  run  is  to  expose  bad 
practices  to  public  view. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  entirely  too 
much  condoning  of  questionable  business 
practices  by  the  American  public.  Business- 
education  teachers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  in  many  instances  the  employer  is  de- 
serv’ing  of  criticism.  Success  that  is  not  built 
on  solid  foundations  is  not  success  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Elements  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business  that  are  unethical  should  be 
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exposed  and  the  expose  should  help  rather 
than  hinder  the  student’s  ultimate  success. 

Business  is  not  justified  in  ascribing  a 
special  code  of  ethics  for  businessmen.  All 
business  training  should  be  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  nothing  succeeds  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  public  welfare.  To  ignore  or 
condone  unethical  practices  because  they 
contribute  to  occupational  business  "success" 
is  grossly  opportunistic  and  shortsighted. 

Something  should  now  be  said  about  the 
broader  aspect  of  this  problem  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  business-education  curricu¬ 
lum.  One  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  the  school  is  to  make  democracy  the  way 
of  life.  Today  there  is  much  evidence  every'- 
where  that  the  schools  are  not  so  effective 
in  this  respect  as  they  might  be.  Current 
educational  literature  will  give  ample  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  fact.  One  of  the  best  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  point  may  be  found  in  The 
Prospects  of  American  Democracy,  by- 
George  S.  Counts. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  let  us  consider 
the  training  the  typical  high  school  student 
receives  in  political  and  economic  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  demands  on  his  time  are  such 
that  ordinarily  he  will  choose  not  more  than 
one  year  of  social  studies.  For  example,  the 
California  social-studies  requirement  for 
high  school  graduation  is  a  one-year  course 
devoted  to  United  States  history  and  civics. 
It  seems  fair  to  venture  the  statement  tliat 
most  high  school  students  get  no  other 
social-studies  courses  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  The  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  however,  require  a  one- semester 
course  called  Senior  Problems  for  all  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors.  This  course  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  teaching  basic  socioeconomic 
concepts  through  the  medium  of  consumer 
and  vocational  problems. 


^  About  Frederick  Wesson:  Teacher  in  Fair¬ 
fax  High  School,  Los  Angeles;  degrees  from 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Has  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles  and  was  for  two  years 
editor  of  the  Csdifornia  Business  Education  Bul¬ 
letin.  Member  of  Gamma  Rho  Tau  and  Phi 
Delta  Kappa.  Twelve  years’  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  work.  Active  in  civic  welfare 
work  in  Los  Angeles.  Hobbies:  tennis,  badmin¬ 
ton,  and  tropical  fish. 


There  are  courses  in  social  problems  and 
economics,  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
students  get  into  these  classes;  especially  is 
this  true  of  commercial  students.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  one-year 
course,  covering  such  a  broad  sweep  super¬ 
ficially,  as  it  must,  is  hardly  adequate  to 
prepare  the  student  for  participation  in  the 
complexities  of  modern  life. 

Do  Business  Students  Have  Better 
T  raining? 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  may¬ 
be  that  commercial  students  as  a  group  re¬ 
ceive  a  better  training  in  basic  problems 
than  do  most  other  students,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of  social-studies  majors.  In 
addition  to  the  required  courses,  commercial 
students  usually  have  courses  in  sociobusiness 
subjects.  How  effective  these  commercial 
courses  are  in  giving  an  incisive  understand¬ 
ing  of  basic  problems  seems  to  be  a  matter 
still  open  for  investigation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many 
communities  80  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  terminate  their  formal  education  at 
graduation.  The  problems  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  life  are  so  complex  and  interrelated  that 
most  of  these  students  leave  high  school 
with  only  the  faintest  idea  of  the  choices 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  later.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social 
Studies*  contains  a  full  page  of  problems 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  en¬ 
lightened  citizenship.  Many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  related  to  business  education. 

High  school  students  are  not  alone  in 
being  economic  illiterates.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  college  graduates  in  the 
same  category.  Too  often  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  our  schools  are  turning  out 
economic  yes  men  rather  than  young  people 
who  can  think  critically  on  fundamental 
issues  and  who  are  adequately  trained  to  see 
through  the  smoke  screens  of  propaganda. 

It  is  true  that  the  significant  problems 
of  American  life  are  complex  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  for  high  school  students  to  understand. 
Many  teachers  think  that  these  basic  con- 

*  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Social  Studies.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1934,  page  18. 
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sidcrations  arc  too  complicated  for  young 
minds.  Perhaps  they  are.  Yet  a  knowledge 
of  these  problems  is  prerequisite  to  any 
critical  analysis  of  democracy  or  to  any  in¬ 
telligent  participation  in  modern  political 
and  industrial  life.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  future  of  democracy  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  success  of  the 
schools  in  creating  a  critical  and  intelligent 
public  opinion.  This  challenge  to  modern 
education  is  most  important. 

Teachers  who  object  to  the  treatment  of 
broad  socioeconomic  problems  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  are  thinking  largely  in 
terms  of  the  traditional  division  of  subject 
matter.  They  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
sanctity  of  subject  matter  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  desirable  learning  situation. 
They  are  thinking  narrowly  in  terms  of 
occupational  adjustment  rather  than  broadly 
in  terms  of  general  welfare.  Naturally,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  an  important 
phase  of  education  in  one  year,  especially 
if  such  teaching  is  specified  as  an  exclusive 
function  of  one  department. 

Curriculum  Enrichment 

Teachers  should  take  advantage  of  every 
situation  that  satisfies  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  student.  This  does  not  mean  that 
business-education  teachers  should  ignore  the 
prepared  course  of  study,  but  it  does  mean 
that  they  should  not  overlook  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  curriculum  with  relevant  mate¬ 
rial.  No  business-education  teacher,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  be  denied  the  right  to  teach 
English  because  there  happens  to  be  an 
English  department. 

If  a  knowledge  of  socioeconomic  prob¬ 
lems  is  half  as  important  as  most  writers 
make  it  out  to  be,  there  can  be  no  logical 
reason  why  business-education  teachers 
should  not  teach  these  problems  whenever 
the  situation  is  ripe.  Commercial  teachers 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  teach  basic 
socioeconomic  problems  in  connection  with 
such  courses  as  everyday  business,  business 
practice,  consumer  problems,  commercial 
law,  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  teachers  do  a  really  good  job 
in  this  field. 


If  democracy  is  to  be  made  to  work  as 
a  way  of  life,  the  job  will  have  to  be  done 
by  the  whole  school,  not  limited  to  one 
department.  Desirable  attitudes,  insights, 
and  appreciations  should  be  encouraged 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Today,  the  need  for  them  is  so  critical  that 
there  should  be  no  quibbling  about  who 
should  teach  them.  Such  opportunities  come 
so  rarely  during  the  school  year  that  no 
teacher  should  be  hindered  for  fear  of  upset¬ 
ting  some  sacred  tradition. 

Reorganization  and  Integration 

Some  schools,  sensing  the  inadequacy  of 
the  old  departmental  divisions,  have  re¬ 
organized  the  curriculum  on  a  functional 
basis  that  combines,  for  example,  under 
social  relations  such  subject  fields  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  government,  economics,  social  problems, 
history,  and  foreign  language.  Obviously, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  such  reorganization 
is  to  create  an  integrated  course  and  thereby 
to  impress  teachers  with  the  fact  that  the 
whole  is  just  as  important  as  its  parts,  and 
that  teachers  are  teaching  boys  and  girls 
rather  than  subject  matter. 

Such  signs  of  the  times  are  encouraging 
and  indicate  that  many  administrators  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole  personality 
even  though  some  teachers  are  not.  Such 
liberal  educational  tendencies  spell  the  doom 
of  sharp  subject-matter  divisions. 

We  all  know  that  the  first  consideration 
of  the  commercial  department  is  to  give 
general  or  specialized  business  training.  As 
a  department  of  a  larger  organization  whose 
obligation  to  society  requires  the  teaching 
of  basic  socioeconomic  principles,  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  will  join  with  the  whole 
school  to  teach  those  basic  understandings 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  institutions. 

If  it  were  possible  for  one  division  to 
do  this  effectively,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
delegate  the  responsibility  to  the  social- 
studies  department.  Experience  has  proved, 
however,  that  the  job  is  too  big  for  one 
department.  The  responsibility,  therefore, 
must  be  assumed  by  the  whole  school,  and 
a  very  large  part  by  the  business-education 
teachers. 
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N.C.T.F.  Adopts  Amendments 

The  N.C.T.F.,  at  its  Chicago  convention,  voted 
amendments  that  change  the  name  of  the 
organization  and  add  a  College  Department 

Elvin  S.  Eyster 
1941  President 


The  forty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Fed¬ 
eration  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  on  December  26,  27,  and  28. 

This  convention  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  last  one  held  under  the  well-known 
name  of  this  organization,  for  its  constitu¬ 
tion  was  amended  at  the  general  session,  on 
December  27,  to  change  its  name  to  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association. 

Another  important  amendment  was  also 
approved  at  this  session.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  only  two  departments — the 
private-schools  department  and  the  public- 
schools  department.  Each  department  has 
had  a  representative  on  the  executive  board, 
and  the  president  of  the  association  has 
been  selected  alternately  from  these  two 
departments. 

By  amendment  to  the  constitution,  a  col¬ 
lege  department  has  been  created  automati¬ 
cally  eliminating  the  college  section.  The 
first  chairman  of  the  new  college  department 
is  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  of  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  and  the 


first  member  of  the  college  department  on 
the  Association’s  executive  board  is  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  of  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Dr.  Douglas  is  also 
president  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

With  the  addition  of  this  new  depart¬ 
ment,  the  presidency  will  rotate  among  the 
three  departments  so  that  each  will  be  rep 
resented  every  third  year. 

A  new  round  table  devoted  to  distributive 
education  was  created,  with  Kenneth  Law¬ 
yer,  Illinois  state  supervisor  of  distributive 
education,  as  its  first  chairman. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  mem¬ 
bership  chairman,  Ivan  Mitchell,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  Western  High 
School,  Detroit,  reported  that  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  association  was  slightly  under 
3,000.  More  than  1,200  members  registered 
at  the  convention,  but  the  total  attendance 
was  greater  than  this  number. 

All  in  attendance  at  the  convention  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  work 
of  the  membership  committee  under  Mr. 
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Mitchell's  leadership  and  the  local  commit¬ 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  Moser, 
of  the  Moser  School,  Qiicago. 

Next  year  the  convention  will  meet  again 
in  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  its  new 
president,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  for  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

President  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des  Moines, 
adhered  strictly  to  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  "Clarifying  the  Objectives  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,”  throughout  the  program. 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  said  in  his  message  to 
the  members: 

Thinking  with  regard  to  objectives  in  business 
education  may  be  clarified  if  it  is  kept  in  mind 
that  objectives  necessarily  vary  among  different 
t>'pes  of  educational  institutions  and  for  different 
educational  levels.  For  the  private  business 
school,  the  major  objective  properly  may  be 
intensive  skill  training  for  specific  office  work. 
Such  business  education  as  is  offered  in  the 
junior  high  school  will  emphasize  personal-use, 
exploratory-guidance,  and  social-economic-under¬ 
standing  values. 

The  senior  high  school  will  carry  forward  the 
objectives  of  the  junior  high  school  and  develop 
specific  vocational  courses,  including  both  busi¬ 
ness  background  and  business  skill  training,  in^ 
line  with  the  employment  opportunities  available. 

In  an  evening  school  program,  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  extension  training  for  business 
employees. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities,  broad  prepara¬ 
tion  for  various  types  of  business  service  on  a 
professional  level,  including  business  teaching,  is 
properly  the  objective. 

Prominent  visitors  at  the  ctmvention  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Vernal  Girmichael,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association;  John 
G.  Kirk,  president  of  the  Eastern  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association;  and  R.  R.  Rich¬ 
ards,  president  of  the  Southern  Business 
Education  Association. 

President  Williams  Honored 

At  the  annual  banquet  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  28,  the  outgoing  president 
was  honored  through  the  presentation  of  a 
brochure  of  the  American  Pioneer  Guild. 
ITie  presentation  was  made  by  Professor 
n.  D.  Lessenberry. 

The  American  Pioneer  Guild  is  an  organi¬ 


zation  that  is  attempting  to  recognize  in  an 
appropriate  way  men  and  women  who  have 
rendered  some  excepticmally  sincere  and  un¬ 
selfish  service  to  mankind. 

President  Williams  was  recognized  by  the 
guild  because  of  an  unselfish  act  that  oc¬ 
curred  two  years  ago  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  National  Association  of  Accreditea 
Commercial  Schools.  At  that  banquet,  Mr. 
Williams  ended  twenty-five  years  as  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Association  presented  him  with 
a  check  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  car.  Pro 
fessor  Lessenberry  said,  in  his  presentation 
speech: 

That  was  a  happy  occasion  for  those  who  were 
paying  tribute  to  their  friend  and  leader.  But 
the  occasion  was  transmuted  into  a  memorable 
one  of  true  greatness  through  the  extraordinary, 
though  simple  and  sincere,  acceptance  of  the 
tribute.  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
occasion  I  am  describing  will  1  recall  the  quiet 
shift  of  emphasis  that  was  given  to  that  tribute 
when  the  recipient  of  that  honor  said,  in  effect: 

"I  accept  this  generous  gift  because  you  want 
me  to  do  so;  but  there  is  another  man  who  has 
meant  much  to  you  and  to  our  association,  a  man 
whose  unseeing  eyes  were  but  an  incidental  physi¬ 
cal  factor  in  his  life  because  he  had  a  seeing 
i^ind  and  a  noble  heart.  In  the  past  he  has  given 
fleely  of  his  faith,  his  intelligence,  and  his  lead¬ 
ership.  Now  he  is  ill  and  in  need  of  us.  He 
needs  our  continuing  friendship  and  our  help. 
So  I  accept  your  money  not  for  a  new  car  that 
would  please  me  and  make  for  my  physical  com¬ 
fort,  but  for  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish.” 

Following  that  brief  speech  of  acceptance,  the 
check  was  indorsed  to  Mr.  Fish  and  then  from 
all  over  the  room  there  came  a  shower  of  addi¬ 
tional  money  that  was  stacked  on  the  speakers’ 
table  until  the  amount  of  money  was  large  enough 
to  reflect  something  of  the  warmth  of  personal 
and  professional  feeling  that  all  had  for  Mr. 
Fish  and  the  retiring  president.  .  .  . 

'The  words  I  have  used  in  telling  this  story 
have  been  simple  words  because  only  simple 
words  can  adequately  fit  this  occasion.  As  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  American  Court  of  Honor  of  the 
American  Pioneer  Guild,  I  present  to  you,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Williams,  this  brochure  on  the 
tomb  of  Lincoln,  in  recognition  of  your  nobility 
of  character  and  your  sincerity  of  friendship. 

The  Association's  Yearbook  Program 

Problems  and  Issues^  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  title  tentatively  selected  for  the 
Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  to  be  issuet^  this 
spring,  according  to  a  report  by  Dr.  McKee 
Fisk,  yearbook  editor.  Dr.  Fisk  writes: 
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The  purpose  of  the 
Seventh  Yearbook  is  to 
set  forth  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  theory, 
and  between  theory  and 
practice  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Problems  and  con¬ 
flicts  will  be  presented 
for  different  levels  of 
business  education,  for 
the  several  business  sub¬ 
jects,  and  for  certain  re¬ 
lationship  areas. 

The  Seventh  Yearbook 
is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  yearbooks  under  the 
direction  of  the  present 
yearbook  committee.  The  Sixth  Yearbook,  on 
The  Businesi  Curriculum,  was  the  first  in  the 
series.  The  Eighth  Yearbook  has  been  planned 
to  deal  with  Principles  and  Vieupoints  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  It  is  hoped  to  devote  the  Ninth 
Yearbook,  in  1943,  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
putting  into  practice  the  principles  and  view¬ 
points  set  forth  in  the  preceding  yearbook. 

Thus,  in  the  four  yearbooks  business  education 
should  have  a  somewhat  complete  and  semi- 
authoritative  series  of  studies  reflecting  business 
education  at  this  stage  of  development. 

New  Officers  for  1941 
New  officers  for  1941  are  as  follows: 

President:  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  City  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

First  Vice-President :  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp, 
Joliet  (Illinois)  Township  High  School. 

Second  Vice-President :  Sam  J.  Wanous,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Secretary;  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
(Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Treasurer:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duffs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Board:  Paul  Moser,  The  Moser 
School,  Chicago  (Private  Schools) ;  Ivan  Chap¬ 
man,  Western  High  School,  Detroit  (Public 
Schools) ;  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls  (Colleges);  B.  F. 
Williams,  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines  {ex  officio). 

Division  Officers 

Public  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  Paul  White,  Frank  L.  Smart  School. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Vice-Chairman :  Donald  Murphy,  Cudahy 

(Wisconsin)  High  School. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Geraldine  Schmitt,  Evanston 
(Illinois)  Township  High  School. 

Private  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  E.  W,  Pennock,  Ferris  Institute, 
Rig  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman:  E.  O.  Fenton.  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Business.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Secretary:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

College  Department 

Chairman:  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  Herbert  Tonne,  New  York 
University,  New  York. 

Secretary:  Viona  Hansen,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Earl  Clevenger,  Central  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

Vice-Chairman:  L.  F.  Reynard,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Harley  F.  Sheafer,  head  of  commer¬ 
cial  department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

Social-Business  Round  Table 
Chairman:  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Vice-Chairman:  Clyde  B.  Spitzner,  Senior  High 
School,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Icie  B.  Johnson,  High  School,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas. 

Distributive  Education  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Kenneth  Lawyer,  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  Otto  R.  Sielaff,  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  education,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  J.  Russel  Anderson,  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  E.  R.  Maetzold,  Minneapolis  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Vice-Chairman:  George  F.  Rowan,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  .P.  Randall,  Badger  Green 
Bay  Business  College,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Secretarial  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Pauline  Everett,  High  School,  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  California. 

Vice-Chairman:  Mrs.  Esther  D.  Bray,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Secretary:  Harvey  W.  Welsh,  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Administrators’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  Township 
High  School,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Secretary:  Ruth  J.  Plimpton,  San  Francisco 
Junior  College. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Ralph  S.  Rowland,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman:  Bernice  Hartmann,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Mabel  A.  Sawyer,  Etna  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  High  School. 


Ivan  Mitchem. 
1940  Membership 
Chairman 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 


Editor's  Note — Such  excellent  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
part-time  co-operative  classes  in  retail  selling  that 
this  intensely  practical  method  of  instruction 
should  be  extended  to  other  business  subjects, 
particularly  the  secretarial  and  clerical-practice 
subjects. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  this  desired  activity, 
the  B.E.W.  is  establishing  this  new  department, 
under  the  direction  of  William  E.  Haines,  super¬ 
visor  of  commercial  education  for  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Mr.  Haines 
was  chosen  to  head  this  department  because  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  co-operative  classes  in 
the  Wilmington  high  schools. 


For  business  and  the  school  to  link 
hands  in  co-operative  business  educa¬ 
tion  calls  for  co-ordination  of  the 
highest  order.  The  whole  program  must 
center  around  the  co-ordinator,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  translate  the  job  experience  into 
effective,  dynamic  classroom  procedures.  Let 
us  consider  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  co-ordinator. 

First,  he  must  have  a  well-defined  under¬ 
standing  of  the  advantages  of  co-operative 
training  to  both  employers  and  students. 
These  advantages  have  been  summarized  as 
follows. 

Advantages  to  the  Employer 

1.  The  employer  shares  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  educating  and  training  young  men 
and  women  for  their  place  in  society.  He 
becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  great  program 
of  preparing  youth  for  more  useful  citizen¬ 
ship. 

2.  He  discovers  promising  candidates  for 
his  permanent  organization.  (Many  of  the 
stud^t  co-operatives  return  to  the  employers 
after  graduation.) 


3.  Through  careful  placement  by  the 
school,  he  gains  access  to  students  of  special 
abilities,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

Advantages  to  the  Student 

1.  Such  contact  makes  his  school  training 
more  purposeful. 

2.  It  furnishes  a  breadth  of  interest  that 
stimulates  and  guides  his  vocational  ex¬ 
ploration. 

3.  It  stimulates  a  sense  of  responsibility  . 

4.  It  affords  an  understanding  of  business 
and  economic  conditions. 

5.  It  provides  the  student  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  demands  of  a  particular  job. 

Some  Duties  of  the  Co-ordinator 

Second,  the  co-ordinator  must  perform  a 
multiplicity  of  duties,  a  few  of  which  are 
outlined  below. 

The  biggest  task,  of  course,  is  to  obtain 
co-operative  positions.  While  the  student  is 
vested  with  the  responsibility’  of  obtaining 
his  own  position,  the  co-ordinator  must 
guide,  stimulate,  and  assist  him  in  every 
possible  way.  The  student  can  be  expected 
to  do  much  of  the  "missionary  work”;  yet 
it  often  falls  upon  the  co-ordinator  to 
"close”  the  majority  of  the  placements. 

Several  means  are  commonly  employed  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  employing 
business  community,  such  as  pamphlets, 
letters,  talks  before  community  groups,  per¬ 
sonal  contacts,  press  releases,  and  telephone 
communication.  The  co-ordinator  should 
utilize  every  device  for  promoting  co¬ 
operative  placements. 

Before  the  student  is  placed  in  a  co¬ 
operative  position,  the  co-ordinator  must 
make  sure  that  the  student  has  been  thor- 
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cHighly  informed  as  to  his  responsibility  to 
the  employer  and  to  the  school;  that  he  has 
been  instructed  through  group  meetings  and 
individual  counseling  as  to  just  what  is 
expected  of  him  on  the  job. 

Grooming,  personal  habits,  scholastic 
standing,  and  countless  other  factors  should 
be  checked  and  rechecked  by  the  teachers 
before  the  day  for  placement  arrives.  The 
students  in  Wilmington  have  been  given 
the  following  mimeographed  instructions 
before  assuming  their  co-operative  duties: 

.1.  Please  your  superior.  His  instructions  should 
he  intelligently  followed,  although  they  may  be 
contrary  to  your  own  ideas. 

h.  Be  resourceful.  If  there  is  information  you 
need  to  know,  consult  reference  books;  ask  others; 
or  confer  with  your  teacher.  Do  not  guess! 

c.  A  rich  co-operative  experience  is  foremost 
in  importance.  Pcxir  co-operative  training  can  be 
as  harmful  as  good  co-operative  training  is  useful. 

d.  During  the  "in  school”  weeks,  discuss  the 
problems  of  your  co-operative  employment  with 
\our  teachers.  Encourage  them  to  visit  you  on 
the  job  and  aim  to  return  to  work  improved  in 
fthciency. 

e.  Do  not  gossip.  Keep  the  many  confidential 
and  semiconhdential  matters  brought  to  your  at¬ 
tention  to  yourself.  Disinterest  yourself  in  idle 
talk.^ 

/.  Think  things  through  for  yourself.  Do  not 
have  to  be  told  everything  that  needs  to  be  done. 

g.  Be  well  griH)med.  Appearance  and  good 
manners  are  vital  to  your  success. 

h.  Listen  carefully  to  instructions.  Acclimate 
\  ourself  to  your  new  environment  speedily  and 
do  not  require  your  employer  to  repeat,  needlessly, 
prior  instructions. 

/.  Do  not  neglect  othce  housekeeping.  Keep 
your  desk  and  surroundings  neat  and  orderly  at 
all  times. 

/.  See  that  your  employer  files  an  Employer’s 
Report  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  "out”  period. 
The  information  contained  in  these  reports  is 
needed  as  a  basis  for  remedial  training  by  your 
teachers  during  the  "in”  period. 

k.  If  the  employer  releases  a  co-operative  stu¬ 
dent  for  any  reason,  the  student  should  report  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  co-ordinator. 

/.  Refer  your  personal  adjustment  problems 
promptly  to  the  co-ordinator. 

w.  The  student  on  the  job  is  representing  the 
school  and  should  reflect  credit  upon  it  at  all 
times. 

n.  Have  your  picture  taken,  inexpensively,  and 
give  one  to  the  co-ordinator  for  our  records.  You 
will  need  the  others  later  for  your  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication. 

o.  Obtain  your  social  security  number  from  the 
Social  Security  Office.  Report  this  number  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  co-ordinator. 


^  About  William  E.  Haines:  Supervisor  of 
commercial  education,  City  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Two  degrees  from  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  Has  held  offices  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  has  contributed  to  magazines — many 
articles  to  the  B.E.W. 


p.  Very  important:  If  you  are  unassigned,  you 
are  to  report  to  classes  regularly  as  a  full-time 
student. 

Checking  on  such  details  as  these  is  but 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  co-ordinator. 
Others,  relating  to  instructions  to  employers, 
visitations,  employer’s  reports,  permanent 
placements,  follow-up,  and  remedial  teach¬ 
ing,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  issue. 

The  Des  Moines  Plan 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  21elliot,  director  of  business 
education  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  writes:  "Our 
co-operative  ofhee-work  program  has  been 
under  way  just  one  year.  .  .  .  Thus  far, 
office-practice  students  have  been  doing  co¬ 
operative  work  in  the  12A  semester;  but 
we  hope  to  extend  this  to  two  semesters. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  about  thirty- 
five  students  in  co-operative  office-practice 
assignments.” 

The  Des  Moines  plan  calls  for  the  student 
to  be  assigned  to  the  job  either  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  in  the  afternoon,  depending  upon 
the  employer’s  preference.  Placement  is 
limited  to  students  whose  scholastic  average 
is  acceptable.  Students  have  been  placed  in 
positions  entailing  the  following  tasks: 
simple  dictation,  typewriting,  billing,  keep¬ 
ing  records,  checking,  mimeographing,  ad¬ 
dressing,  filing,  and  mailing.  Mr.  Elliot 
'  feels  that  the  specific  work  performed  is  less 
important  than  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  office  requirements. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Des  Moines 
limits  the  co-operative  experience  to  average 
or  better-than-average  students.  This  seems 
desirable  as  an  incentive  for  student  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  school  inferentially  says  to  the 
student,  "We  will  indorse  and  recommend 
you  only  when  you  have  attained  a  suitable 
degree  of  proficiency.” 

Mr.  2^11iot  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
co-operative  experience  might  be  down¬ 
graded  to  the  12B  term.  If  the  specialized 
skill  program  is  deferred  until  the  eleventh 
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year,  this  allows  but  one  year  for  basic 
training  in  such  subjects  as  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  Wilmington  plan  originally  called 
for  co-operative  placement  during  the  12B 
term  but  was  later  confined  to  the  12A 
term  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  large 
numbers  offered  a  perplexing  placement 
program,  12B  students  were  less  mature,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  basic  training  in  the 
skills  was  insufficient  to  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  competency. 

We  shall  be  interested  in  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Des  Moines  system. 

The  Dayton  Plan 

Mrs.  Rosamond  Moak,  of  the  Dayton 
Co-operative  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
writes  that  co-operative  business  education 
in  that  school  w'as  begun  in  1926.  The  tenth 
year  is  devoted  to  preparation  for  place¬ 
ment  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years 
to  the  co-operative  school-employment  pro¬ 
gram.  During  these  two  years  the  student 
spends  alternate  two-week  periods  in  school 
and  on  the  job.  Only  students  who  have 
attained  a  satisfactory  standing  in  their 
school  work  are  placed  in  jobs,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  have  more  jobs  than  students 
to  fill  them. 

Mrs.  Moak  reports  that  the  program  is 
under  the  super\'ision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and  that  the  co¬ 
operative  activities  are  guided  by  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  prominent  business 
leaders  in  the  community. 

The  commercial  trainees  eventually  divide 
into  three  groups;  namely,  (1)  stenog¬ 
raphers;  (2)  typists;  (3)  clerical  workers 
or  operators  of  business  machines,  such  as 
the  Mimeograph,  Multigraph,  Comptometer, 
calculator,  and  bookkeeping  machines.  The 
Dayton  plan  is  described  in  a  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  Drexel  Institute  Plan 

From  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
which  has  long  been  identified  with  co¬ 
operative  education,  comes  the  following 
information; 

"The  unusually  large  percentage  of  men 
and  women  who  have  found  employment 


between  graduation  and  the  time  of  the 
survey  (follow-up)  is  generally  credited  to 
the  system  of  co-operative  education  that 
is  a  feature  at  Drexel.  Under  this  plan  the 
student  spends  alternate  periods  in  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  and  'out  in  industiy' 
where  he  or  she  puts  into  practice  the 
theories  learned  in  the  classroom.  Not  only 
does  the  student  acquire  practical  training, 
for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  general  rate  of 
pay  prevalent;  but  contacts  are  made  that, 
in  many  cases,  result  in  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  after  graduation.” 

[This  department  began  in  the  December, 
1940,  issue  of  the  B.E.IU.] 

T  AMES  O.  THOMPSON,  formerly  pro- 
J  fessor  of  commerce  in  the  University 

Preparatory  School  and  Junior  College,  and 
also  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  educa¬ 
tion,  Tonkaw’a,  Okla¬ 
homa,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Gregg 

Publishing  Company 
as  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Thompson 
holds  degrees  from 
Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education, 

Greeley,  and  has 
done  additional 
graduate  work  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  During 
the  1940  fall  semester,  he  held  a  teaching 
fellowship  in  Professor  Lessenberry’s  depart¬ 
ment  at  Pittsburgh.  He  has  been  a  summer- 
session  instructor  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.; 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 

Charleston;  and  Bowling  Green  (Kentucky) 
Business  University. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  many  pro¬ 
fessional  and  honorary  associations,  including 
Pi  Omega  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Kappa  Delta 
Pi,  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  chapter  president 
and  national  vice-president. 

The  third  Canadian  chapter  of  Alpha  Iota, 
international  honorary  business  sorority, 
was  installed  on  December  13  at  the  Reliance 
School  of  Commerce,  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
by  Miss  Jean  Law,  of  Winnipeg,  Canadian 
Regional  Councilor. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Flewelling,  wife  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  will  act  as  sponsor  to  the 
twentv-three  charter  members. 
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Only  the  Right  Job  Will  Do 


ESTELLA 

DYER 


The  following  outline,  which  has  been 
used  for  several  years  in  secretarial 
classes  of  graduating  students  in  high 
school,  and  which  this  year  will  be  used  in 
a  class  on  the  junior-college  level,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  students  information  to 
help  them  in  seeking  the  right  job  after 
graduation. 

It  has  been  recognized  that,  although  stu¬ 
dents  usually  are  given  a  thorough  ground¬ 
ing  in  skills  and  are  trained  in  those  knowl¬ 
edges  that  are  essential  for  office  work,  little, 
if  any,  material  or  practice  is  offered  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  adjustments  easily  and 
successfully  when  looking  for  positions.  No 
student  should  leave  school  to  go  into  in¬ 
dustry'  or  business  who  has  not  been  given 
this  type  of  training  and  who  has  not  been 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  job-seeking  cam¬ 
paign  intelligently. 

In  developing  this  unit,  each  student  was 
given  a  copy  of  the  outline,  with  a  reading 
list,  to  help  him  better  to  understand  the 
problems  facing  him.  Lectures  dealing  with 
all  phases  of  the  material  were  followed  by 
class  discussion.  Often,  the  students  were 
interested  in  taking  part  in  a  little  job-seek¬ 
ing  campaign  of  their  own. 

Each  student  followed  the  outline — care 
fully  analyzing  himself  and  the  type  of  job 
he  wished  to  obtain,  organizing  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  campaign,  and  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  practice  in  writing  application  letters 
of  all  kinds  and  in  filling  out  application 
blanks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  project,  each 
student  participated  in  several  practice  inter¬ 
views.  In  every  w'ay  possible,  he  was  given 
a  chance  to  do  those  things  that  he  would 
most  likely  be  called  on  to  do  when  applying 
for  a  job. 


Students  who  took  part  in  this  unit  were 
asked  to  report  on  its  value  to  them.  Those 
who  did  report  after  their  entrance  into 
business  felt  that  the  time  spent  was  definite¬ 
ly  worth  while.  In  many  cases,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  they  had  not  had  a 
course  in  personal  salesmanship. 

Outline  for  Job  Seekers 

I.  Selecting  the  right  vocation; 

A.  Learn  about  the  different  vocations  that 

are  available  today: 

1.  Ask  your  friends  who  are  working. 

2.  Read  about  famous  people  and  their 
work. 

3.  Read  about  different  jobs. 

4.  Talk  with  your  teachers,  principal, 
and  counselor. 

5.  Trace  the  jobs  that  may  develop 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
subjects  you  have  studied  in  school. 

6.  Visit  industrial  plants,  offices,  and 
places  of  work. 

7.  Discuss  the  question  with  your  schtK)l 
friends. 

8.  Talk  over  the  problem  with  your 
parents. 

B.  Choose  a  few’  jobs  that  appeal  especially 

to  you: 

1.  Talk  with  persons  employed  in  these 
fields  and  jobs. 

2.  Read  all  you  can  about  these  jobs. 

3.  Visit  a  shop,  office,  or  plant  of  the 
type  selected,  to  observe  the  work 
and  to  talk  with  supervisors,  owners, 
managers,  and  workers. 

C.  Narrow  your  interest  to  one  or  two  jobs 

that  appeal  to  you  most; 

1.  Make  a  thorough  survey  of  these  few 
jobs. 

2.  Eliminate  those  that  prove  unsuitable. 

II.  What  can  you  bring  to  the  job? 

A.  Some  factors  to  consider: 

1.  Do  you  consider  the  work  w-orth 
doing? 

2.  Would  you  be  proud  of  your  job  and 
of  your  part  in  the  work? 

3.  Could  you  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out 
of  doing  this  work? 

4.  Do  you  really  want  to  do  this  work, 
or  are  you  considering  it  because 
someone  wants  you  to? 
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B.  Personal  factors: 

1.  What  appearance  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  the  work  well? 

2.  What  are  the  personality  require¬ 
ments  ? 

<*.  What  are  your  assets? 

b.  What  are  your  handicaps? 

c.  What  do  you  rate  your  ability  to 
to  get  along  with  others? 

d.  Do  you  know  the  qualities  that 
you  possess  that  are  likely  to  help 
you  succeed? 

3.  What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes? 

a.  Do  you  like  to  work  with  people? 

b.  Do  you  like  to  work  indoors  or 
outside? 

c.  Do  you  object  to  getting  dirty? 

d.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  like 
to  do  best? 

III.  The  job: 

A.  Wages: 

1.  What  is  the  beginning  wage? 

2.  What  is  the  range  of  wages  paid? 

3.  What  opportunities  are  there  to  earn 
a  better  wage  than  the  beginning 
salary  ? 

4.  How  can  earning  ability  be  increased? 

B.  Hours  of  labor  and  working  conditions? 

1.  How  long  is  the  working  day? 

2.  What  other  demands  are  placed  on 
a  worker's  time? 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  vacation? 

4.  What  provision  is  made  for  caring 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  em¬ 
ployees?  Are  sick  leaves  granted? 

5.  Is  the  work  steady  or  seasonal? 

6.  Are  the  workers  organized?  Do  they 
take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
the  business? 

C.  Just  what  does  the  job  require? 

1.  Are  there  any  qualifications  as  to  age 
and  sex? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  task? 

3.  What  equipment  and  material  are 
used? 

4.  What  skills  are  required  in  doing  the 
job  well? 

5.  What  education  and  training  are 
needed  ? 

6.  What  special  abilities,  such  as  quick¬ 
ness  with  figures,  ability  with  the 
hands,  etc.,  are  necessary? 

7.  Are  physical  strength  and  endurance 
required? 

8.  Are  there  any  hazards  or  heavy  strains 
— either  mental,  physical,  or  social — 
connected  with  the  job? 

9.  What  laws — Federal,  state,  or  local — 
affect  this  work? 

D.  What  are  the  unpleasant  things  about 
the  job? 

E.  What  are  the  pleasant  factors  in  the  job? 


♦  About  E Stella  Dyer:  Teacher  in  the  Junior 
College  and  High  School,  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington.  Degrees  from  Washington  State 
College  and  the  University  of  California.  Is 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Washington  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association.  Has  published 
articles  in  other  educational  journals.  Especially 
interested  in  vocational  business  training  and 
guidance.  Collects  rocks;  likes  to  fish  and  hike. 


F.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  this 
work? 

1.  Are  there  more  workers  than  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  do  the  work? 

2.  How  many  unemployed  workers  are 
there  ? 

3.  What  are  your  chances  for  finding 
a  job  in  this  field? 

G.  Opportunities: 

1.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  special  training  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  job? 

2.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
motion  ? 

3.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  the 
firm  or  plant  or  industry  to  increase 
in  size  and  scope? 

IV.  You  and  the  job:  : 

A.  Make  a  list  of  the  qualities  you  possess 
that  would  help  you  to  succeed  in  the 
jobs  you  are  studying. 

B.  Make  a  second  list  of  the  qualities  that 
might  cause  you  to  fail  or  to  become  a 
poor  worker. 

C.  Discuss  your  fitness  with  your  family, 
friends,  and  teachers.  (Be  a  good  sport 
about  honest  criticism  and  suggestions.) 

D.  Study  the  outline  of  the  job  review  you 
have  just  made: 

1.  Wages: 

a.  Would  the  wages  be  sufficient  to 
provide  you  with  the  kind  of  life 
you  hope  to  live? 

b.  If  the  beginning  wages  are  small, 
would  you  be  able  to  manage  on 
them,  or  would  you  have  to  have 
outside  help? 

2.  Hours: 

a.  Would  you  work  uncomplainingly 
and  efficiently  during  the  hours  re¬ 
quired  ? 

b.  Have  you  the  physical  health  and 
endurance  to  meet  the  demands 
made  by  the  job? 

c.  Is  there  any  weakness  that  might 
prevent  you  from  doing  your  best; 
for  example,  poor  eyesight  is  a 
handicap  in  many  types  of  work 

3.  Job  requirements: 

a.  What  are  your  skills?  Are  they 
the  ones  the  job  demands? 
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b.  If  you  «Jo  not  possess  all  the  re¬ 
quired  skills,  can  you  develop 
them  ? 

c.  Do  you  have  the  educational  back¬ 
ground  necessary,  or  can  you  ob¬ 
tain  it? 

d.  Do  you  have  the  required  stature, 
health,  strength,  eyesight,  and 
hearing? 

4.  Are  the  unpleasant  factors  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  you  that  you  could  not 
do  your  best  work? 

5.  What  are  the  pleasant  factors? 

6.  Is  the  job  your  type  of  work? 

a.  Does  it  meet  the  requirements  set 
up  by  your  likes  and  dislikes? 

b.  Does  it  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  use  any  special  talents  and 
abilities  you  may  possess? 

7.  Make  a  summary; 

a.  Be  honest  with  yourself. 

b.  Decide  w-hether  you  have  what  the 
job  demands. 

f.  If  you  discard  all  the  jobs  you  had 
in  mind,  keep  looking,  for  there 
are  jobs  that  require  every  kind 
of  ability  and  skill  in  the  world. 
You  can  find  your  place  if  you 
try. 

V'  The  job-seeking  campaign: 

A.  Make  a  definite  plan  for  your  campaign: 

1.  Many  persons  fail  to  obtain  work 
or  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of  work 
because  they  do  not  make  a  definite 
plan  of  action. 

2.  If  you  are  to  succeed,  you  must  have 
a  definite  plan. 

3.  Follow  this  plan  faithfully. 

4.  Look  upon  job  seeking  as  a  full-time, 
eight-hour-day  affair.  You  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  a  vacation. 

5.  Don’t  lose  heart.  Discouragement  at 
the  beginning  has  caused  many  per¬ 
sons  to  fail.  You  may  have  to  make 
a  hundred  or  even  three  hundred  ap¬ 
plications;  then  again,  only  one  may 
suffice.  Keep  at  it  until  you  land 
something. 

B.  Try  to  pick  your  own  boss: 

1.  Make  a  list  (from  the  phone  direc¬ 
tory  and  the  help  of  friends)  of  all 
the  firms  that  you  think  might  need 
the  type  of  service  you  have  to  offer 
and  want  to  give. 

2.  Discuss  this  list  with  persons  you 
know  who  are  working  or  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  something 
about  the  firms  listed. 

3.  Eliminate  those  who  have  a  poor 
reputation  and  would  be  rated  as  un¬ 
desirable  employers. 

4.  Refine  your  list,  limiting  it  to  those 
for  whom  you  really  want  to  work. 
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5.  Put  everything  you  have  into  obtain¬ 
ing  work  with  one  of  these  firms. 

C.  Finding  other  vacancies: 

1.  A  wise  man  has  his  eggs  in  several 

baskets;  so,  try  to  find  out  about 

other  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

2.  Ask  your  friends: 

a.  Advertise  to  everyone  you  know 
that  you  are  in  the  market  for  a 
job. 

b.  Hold  a  family  council,  bringing  in 
all  the  family — they  may  know  of 
something. 

c.  Ask  persons  who  are  already  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  an  eye  open  for 
you. 

d.  Remember — don't  be  a  pest. 

3.  Newspaper  advertisements; 

a.  Watch  the  help-wanted  column. 

b.  Learn  to  distinguish  the  legitimate 
advertisement  from  the  fraudulent. 

c.  Try  writing  an  advertisement  your¬ 
self — one  that  has  personality  and 
stands  out  from  the  others. 

4.  Employment  bureaus: 

a.  Register  with  all  employment  bu¬ 
reaus — regional,  state,  and  private; 

( 1 )  Co-operate  with  the  agencies 
in  every  way. 

(2)  Look  upon  them  as  prospec¬ 
tive  employers.  In  a  way  they 
are;  for  if  you  convince  them 
of  your  ability,  they  will  do 
a  great  deal  in  helping  you 
to  find  the  right  position. 

(a)  Be  businesslike  in  your  deal¬ 
ings. 

<|b)  Dress  properly  and  be  well 
groomed. 

(c)  Be  pleasant,  courteous,  and 
efficient. 

(d)  Give  the  agencies  a  square 
deal. 

(e)  Make  every  effort  to  sell  your¬ 
self  to  them. 

(3)  Fill  out  the  blanks  carefully, 
completely,  and  honestly. 

(4)  Keep  agencies  informed  as  to 
your  address  and  phone  num- 
^r. 

(5)  Call  them  daily  until  you  are 
located. 

(6)  Notify  all  agencies  as  s<x)n 
as  you  have  found  a  position. 

h.  The  state  employment  service: 

( 1 )  Locate  the  nearest  office. 

(2)  Talk  with  the  manager  and 
register. 

(3)  There  is  no  charge. 

(4)  Keep  in  touch  with  the  office 
until  you  are  located. 

f.  The  school  employment  service: 
(1)  This  service  is  maintained  for 
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the  benefit  of  students;  so 
make  use  of  it. 

(2)  Follow  the  same  rules  that 
have  been  given  for  other 
agencies. 

(3)  Remember:  if  you  make  a 
bad  impression,  it  not  only 
reflects  upon  you  but  upon 
the  school  as  well — so  do  a 
good  job. 

d.  Private  employment  bureaus: 

(1)  Choose  those  that  have  repu¬ 
tations  for  honesty. 

(2)  Avoid  those  that  require  fees 
for  filing  your  application, 


unless  you  know  that  they  are 
reliable. 

(3)  Consult  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  if  you  are  in  doubt 
about  the  rating  of  the 
agency.  A  little  investigation 
about  the  rating  at  the  start 
will  save  time,  money,  and 
disappointment  later. 

(4)  Register  with  all  reliable 
agencies. 

e.  Learn  to  recognize  the  fraudulent 
agencies  and  their  rackets  and 
avoid  them. 

(To  be  continued) 


New  Officers  Elected 
By  Two  Private  Schools  Associations 


SEVERAL  organizations  held  meetings 
and  reunions  preceding  or  during  the 
convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  December  26-28. 

Among  these  organizations  were  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges,  the  National  Association  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Commercial  Schools,  and  Pi  Omega  Pi 
and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  fraternities.  State  and 
college  reunion  breakfasts  were  held  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  December  28. 

A.A.C.C.  Elects  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
the  American  Association  of  Conunercial 
Colleges: 

President:  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  Kansas  City 
(Missouri)  College  of  Commerce. 

First  Vice-President:  Catherine  S.  Walsh, 
Walsh  School  of  Business  Science,  Miami, 
Florida. 

Executive  Secretary:  C.  W.  Woodward,  College 
of  Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

District  Vice-Presidents: 

New  England:  Chesley  H.  Husson,  Bangor 
Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Bangor,  ^aine. 

Eastern:  Grace  Martin  Cornelius,  Grace  Mar¬ 
tin’s  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Southeastern:  D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Business  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Southwestern:  C.  I.  Blackwood,  Blackwood- 
Davis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Pacific:  R.  E.  Parker,  Willis  Business  College, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

Rocky  Mountain:  A.  J.  Gmeiner,  Parks  School 
of  Business,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Northern:  LaVelle  T.  Maze,  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wisconsin)  Commercial  College. 

Canadian:  W.  C.  Angus,  Angus  School  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Central:  J.  L.  Rendahl,  Waldorf  College, 
Forest  City,  Iowa. 

West  Indies  and  South  America:  Hipolito  I. 
Soltero,  Underwood  Gregg  Commercial  College, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

J.  I.  Kinman,  of  the  Kinman  Business 
University,  Spokane,  Washington,  has  been 
re-elected  Governor  General  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  fraternity.  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International. 

N./1./1.C.5.  Holds  Election 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools,  held  Thursday,  December  26, 
William  S.  Risinger  was  elected  eastern  vice- 
president  of  the  Association.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  temporarily  appointed  to  the 
post. 

All  the  other  officers  of  the  Association 
were  re-clected,  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  College, 
Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents :  William  S.  Risinger,  Utica 
(New  York)  School  of  Commerce;  C.  W.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  Edmondson  School  of  Business,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee;  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln 
(Nebraska)  School  of  Commerce;  Charles  F. 
Walker,  Northwestern  School  of  Commerce, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown,  New 
York. 

Treasurer:  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore  (Mary¬ 
land)  Business  College. 
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National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions  to  Meet  February  21  and  22 


The  convention  theme  of  the 

fourteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions  will  be  "The  Cur¬ 
riculum  in  Business-Teacher  Education.” 

Ihe  following  program  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  conference,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  February  21  and  22. 

I'KIUAY,  ftBKUARY  21 

9 -'30  d.m.,  Room  123 

"The  National  Teacher  Examinations  and 
Teacher  Selection,”  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  Columbia 
University. 

"Implications  of  the  National  Teacher  Exami¬ 
nations  for  the  business  Teacher-Training  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University 
of  Tennessee. 

"Co-operation  Between  the  College  and  the 
State  Director  of  Teacher  Certification  in  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  a  Business  Teacher-Training  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  Dr.  Richard  E.  Jaggers,  Director  of 
Teacher  Training  and  Certification,  Department  of 
Education,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

2:30  p.m.,  Room  123 

"The  Content  and  Significance  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Business  Teacher-Training  Curricu¬ 
lum,”  William  E.  Einolf,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

"The  Content  and  Significance  of  General  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education  in  the  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Curriculum,”  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New 
York  University. 

"The  Role  of  Specialized  Subject  Matter  in  the 
Business  Teacher-Training  Curriculum,”  Dr. 


McKee  Fisk,  The  Woman's  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Saturday,  February  22 
9:00  a.m.,  Room  118 

Panel  Discussion.  Theme:  "Standards  versus 
Actual  Procedures  in  the  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Cur- 
riculums.” 

Chairman:  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Panel  Members:  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago;  T.  H.  Coates,  New  River 
State  College,  Montgomery,  West  Virginia;  G.  G. 
Hill,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  California; 
Clinton  Reed,  Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
New  York;  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Progress  Report  of  the  Policies  Committee,  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia  University. 

12:30  p.m.,  Room  123 

Luncheon.  Guest  Speaker:  Dr.  Daniel  L. 
Marsh,  President,  Boston  University. 

2:13  p.m.-4  p.m.,  Room  118 
Business  Meeting  and  Adjournment. 

Officers  and  Directors 

President:  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  Boston  University. 
Vice-President:  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  H.  M.  Doutt,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Treasurer:  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Margaret 
Morrison  College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  Pittsburgh. 

Directors:  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State 
y •  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  T.  H.  Coates, 

New  River  State  College,  Montgomery,  West 
Virginia;  McKee  Fisk,  Woman’s  College,  Uni- 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro;  Harold 
G.  Shields,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago;  P.  O. 
Selby,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 

Editor  of  Bulletint:  Ann  Brewington,  Uni- 
Frances  Bowers  versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
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Projects  and  Rules  for  the  Ir 

Closing  Date:  April  h  1% 


Six  Contest  Divisions 

(1)  Bcxjkkeeping,  (2)  Business  Fundamentals,  (3)  Oriice  Practice,  (4)  Business  Person-  ^ 
ality,  (5)  Business  Letter  Writing  for  public  and  parochial  high  schools,  and  (6)  Business  j 
Letter  Writing  for  colleges,  universities,  and  private  business  schools.  Schools  may  enter  ^ 
more  than  one  division  of  the  contest. 

Note  that,  although  there  are  two  separate  contests  in  business  letter  writing,  the  same  prob-  5 
lem  will  be  used  for  both.  The  papers  in  the  two  divisions  will  be  judged  according  to  dif-  5 
ferent  standards.  ] 

There  is  no  transcription  project  in  the  contest  this  year.  ai 


For  three  years  the  B.E.W.  project  contest  has  brought  en¬ 
tries  from  thousands  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  and  Canada.  Teachers  as  well  as 
students  have  benefited  from  this  stimulating  competition. 

Co-operative  Effort  Brings  Success 

The  rules  for  the  contest  make  it  possible  for  entire  classes  to 
share  in  the  work  and  excitement  of  the  contest,  and  each  student 
carries  his  part  of  the  responsibility  and  enjoys  the  thrill  of 
achievement. 

Silver  cups  awarded  to  schools  have  been  won,  usually,  by 
classes  of  average  size.  And  a  class  in  which  every  pupil  partici¬ 
pates,  regardless  of  his  scholarship,  is  more  likely  to  win  than  a 
class  from  which  only  the  superior  pupils  compete.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  percentage  of  the  class  enrollment  participating  in  the 
contest  counts  one-third  in  the  final  calculation  of  winners. 

You,  as  teacher  of  a  winning  class  or  of  individual  winners, 
share  in  their  glory  and  publicity  and  win  cash  prizes,  too.  This 
publicity  will  not  go  unnoticed  by  your  school  executives  and  your 
community. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World  are  pub¬ 
lished  the  official  projects  for  this  year’s  B.E.W.  contest.  You 
can  get  reprints  of  the  projects  for  your  students  at  only  1  cent 
each. 

Order  copies  at  once  for  your  entire  dan,  using  the  order  form  on 
page  558. 

Best  wishes  to  all  of  you!  Here  are  the  official  contest  rules 
and  the  projects.  If  any  point  is  not  entirely  clear  to  you,  write 
immediately  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Contest  Imtr  / 

1.  Entry  Form.  Send  sepa;  f 
division  of  the  contest  in  s 
tor  example,  bookkeeping  ii  » 
same  entry  form).  Be  sure  le 
back  of  the  official  entry  fon  1 
entry  form  are  to  be  filled  oc  t) 
both  copies  are  to  be  sent  to 

If  you  are  already  using  t  ii 
two  copies  of  the  official  con  I 

If  you  are  not  using  the  pro  :  I 
out  the  convenient  coupon  on  p 

2.  Clubs.  A  school  maysj  it 
of  the  six  divisions.  A  club  01 
Fewer  than  10  papers  uinnot 
If  in  any  school  two  or  more 
in  any  one  division-  the  bus  rs 
pie — the  teachers  are  to  cons  ir 
papers  and  the  entr)-  form  s  x: 
names,  however. 

3.  Information  on  Soluti  ; 
the  first  page  of  each  solutio 
tion,  clearly  printed  or  typei 
and  teacher’s  name. 

4.  Closing  Date.  The  conn 
after  midnight  of  that  date»i 
suggest  that  papers  be  sent 
possible. 

5.  Contest  Reports.  Pria 
awarded  as  soon  as  the  jude 


rth  Annual  B.  E.  W.  Contest 

No  Entry  Fee  Required 

-  '  '  ” "  ~  ~  ■■  ■  ■ 

Contest  Prizes 

A  silver  trophy  cup  tor  the  school  winning  hrst  place  in  each  of  the  six  divisions. 

SIO  (.ash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first  in  each  division. 

S5  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  second  in  each  division. 

S5  to  the  individual  winning  student  in  ea(.h  of  the  six  divisions. 

S3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners  in  each  of  the  six  divisions. 

52  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student  winners  in  each  of  the  six  divisions. 

The  twenty-five  highest-ranking  schools  in  each  division  will  receive  Honorable  Mention 
jnJ  will  share  in  the  publicity  that  is  the  reward  of  all  the  winners. 


official  report  of  the  contest  can  be  supplied  prior  to  its  publica 
tion  in  the  June  (1941)  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  No  student  papers 
will  be  returned. 

6.  Entry  in  the  Contest  Is  Absolutely  Free.  No  fee  will  be 
required  for  entry  in  the  contest.  The  same  papers,  however, 
may  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  B.E.W.  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  for  consideration  for  special  contest  certificates  awards.  A 
nominal  examination  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  for  this  service. 
This  fee  must  be  sent  for  each  paper  submitted  for  examination. 

The  standard  for  this  special  contest  certificate  is  the  same  as 
the  standard  for  the  regular  B.E.W.  project  certificates.  Each 
student  whose  paper  qualifies  will  receive  a  beautiful  two-color 
certificate  of  achievement  and  will  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency. 

Entry  for  certification  is  noncompetitive.  Each  paper  passes  or 
fails  on  its  own  merit,  regardless  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
other  papers. 

This  certification  service  is  entirely  separate  from  the  contest, 
but  the  same  papers  may  be  used. 

7.  How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  correspondence  should  be 
addressed:  Department  of  Awards,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  Please 
do  not  roll  or  fold  papers.  Ship  by  express  or  first-class  mail. 
(The  post  office  will  not  permit  written  or  typed  matter  to  be 
sent  by  parcel  post).  If  your  package  weighs  more  than  \ 
pound,  express  rates  may  be  lower  than  mail.  Consult  your  Rail¬ 
way  Express  agent. 

8.  The  Contest  Projects.  Only  the  projects  published  in  this 
(the  February,  1941)  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  may  be  used  for  the 
contest.  These  projects  are  available  also  in  leaflet  form  for 


tr  to  T eachers 

iornrib  in  duplicate  for  each 
c  students  enter.  (Don’t  list, 
ii  writing  participants  on  the 
e  scthe  data  called  for  on  the 
1  sides  of  the  official  contest 
yc  typewriter,  in  duplicate,  and 
to  j:es  with  the  solutions, 
t  i'.  projects,  you  will  receive 
ml  ,  form  automatically. 

«  ;  for  entry  forms  when  you  fill 

iP 

sj  It  dub  of  papers  in  each  one 
ui)  onsist  of  at  least  10  papers. 
(X  pted  for  entry  in  the  contest, 
•re  swish  to  enter  their  students 
•us  rsonality  division,  for  exam- 
•fti  ir  papers  into  one  club.  The 
1  s  )tir  the  individual  teachers’ 

7  E  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
tio  bear  the  following  informa- 
pf  mt’s  name;  school  and  city; 

np  s  April  1.  Papers  postmarked 
w  E  eligible  for  the  contest.  We 
nt  !  before  the  closing  date  as 

i»  s  will  be  notified  and  prizes 
ds  made  their  decisions,  but  no 
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student  use  at  I  cent  a  copy.  See  page  558 
tor  an  order  blank. 

9.  Ojj/dal  Judges.  The  contest  judges 
will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Johnson,  Milton  Briggs,  Mrs.  Claudia 
Garvey,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Tracy. 

Calculation  of  Winning  Scores 
'Ihe  composite  score  for  each  competing 
school  will  be  the  sum  of  three  percentages, 
calculated  as  follows: 

1.  I  he  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 
(1  his  score  will  be  100  per  cent  if  all  pupils 
m  the  participating  classes  send  papers.  Bor 
example,  if  72  students  in  Worth  High 
School  participate,  in  two  classes  whose  en¬ 
rollment  totals  75,  that  score  is  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  reach  a  standard  of  proficiency  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Awards  Department  in 
awarding  the  certificates  of  achievement. 
(If  67  papers  of  the  72  submitted  by  Worth 
High  School  are  of  acceptable  quality,  that 
score  is  93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  rank  as  superior;  papers  that  would  be 
graded  A  or  Excellent  if  the  examiner  were 
giving  school  grades.  (If  13  of  the  72  papers 
are  judged  superior,  that  score  is  18.05  per 
cent). 

The  final  composite  score  for  Worth  High 
School  would  thus  be  96  plus  93.05  plus 
18.05,  a  total  of  207.10  of  a  possible  300 
per  cent. 

Points  That  Will  Be  Considered  in 
Grading 

Students’  papers  will  be  judged  on  the 
following  points: 

Bookkeeping,  Office  Practice,  and  Business 
Vundaiuentals 

Accuracy,  completeness,  logical  thought, 
penmanship,  attention  to  instructions,  neat¬ 
ness  (careful  erasures;  no  marked-over  fig¬ 
ures;  general  good  appearance),  correct 
spelling,  good  English. 

Business  Letter  Writing  and  Business 
Personality 

Attention  to  instructions,  logical  thought, 
clearness  of  expression,  accurate  use  of 


words,  proper  sentence  structure,  punctua¬ 
tion,  spelling,  neatness,  tactful  dealing  with 
people. 

Keep  Copies  of  Contest  Papers 
One  copy  of  the  duplicate  entry  blank  is 
the  only  paper  that  will  be  returned  to  the  ' 
teacher.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
keep  copies  or  rough  drafts  of  the  papers 
they  submit,  so  that  the  keys,  which  you  will 
receive  with  your  returned  entry  form,  may 
be  used  for  remedial  instruction. 

Personnel  of  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Service 
Miss  Rhoda  Tracy  is  manager  of  the 
Awards  Department  and  director  of  the 
transcription  division. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson  is  director  ol 
the  business  letter  and  business  personality 
divisions  and  author  of  the  projects  in  those 
subjects. 

Milton  Briggs,  of  New  Bedford  (Mass¬ 
achusetts)  High  School,  is  director  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  business  fundamentals  divi¬ 
sions  and  author  of  the  projects  in  those 
subjects. 

- * - 

An  intensification  of  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  in  Central  and  South  America 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  language  diffi¬ 
culties  that  now'  tend  to  hinder  co-operation 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
according  to  Alfredo  Muniz,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  secretarial  science  and  director  of  the 
business  teachers’  training  department.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico. 

If  the  American  businessman  deals  in  Span¬ 
ish  with  his  brothers  south  of  the  border. 
Professor  Muniz  reminds  us,  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  both  his  business  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  them  are  greater.  The  stenographer 
who  knows  Spanish  will,  accordingly,  find  an 
increasing  demand  for  his  services 

A  closer  co-operation  between  the  Americas, 
Professor  Muniz  states,  w’ill  be  the  result  of 
a  better  understanding. 

HH.  green  has  been  awarded  the  annual 
•  Pi  Omega  Pi  scholarship  given  to  a 
member  to  carry  on  graduate  study  beyond 
the  master’s  degree. 

Mr.  Green  has  for  the  past  year  held  an 
instructorship  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  has  been  working  on  his  doctorate  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Lessenberry. 
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Official  Bookkeeping  Project 

For  Fourth  Annual  Contest 
Prepared  by  MILTON  S.  BRIGGS 


Prizls:  a  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first  place  .  .  . 
$10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
first  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
second  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student  ...  $3  to 
each  of  the  next  three  student  winners  ...  $2  to  each  of  the 
next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  1938,  Immaculate  Conception  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  New  York.  1939  and  1940,  Edgewood  High 
School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Edwin  king  and  his  wife  have  always 
liked  boys  and  girls.  Their  interest  in 
young  people  led  them  to  open  a  retail 
store  that  serves  the  needs  and  wants  of 
children  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age. 
Under  the  trade  name  of  Kiddee  Korner, 
the  Kings  have  built  a  successful  business. 

In  this  project  you  are  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  records  for  King’s  Kiddee  Korner  dur¬ 
ing  Februar)’.  The  trial  balance  in  Figure  1 
IS  a  summary  of  the  ledger  account  as  of 
January  31. 

Instruction  1 

Open  ledger  accounts  and  enter  the  bal¬ 
ances  shown.  Allow  five  lines  for  each  ac¬ 
count.  Use  February  1  as  the  date  for  each 
balance,  and  place  a  check  mark  (V)  in  the 
I'olio  column. 

You  are  to  use  five  books  of  original 
entry'  to  record  the  transactions  during  the 
month.  These  five  books  are  illustrated  in 
Figures  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

*  For  practical  purposes  the  cash  book  is 
separated  into  a  Cash  Receipts  Journal  and  a  Cash 
Payments  Journal.  This  is  done  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  best  current  business  practice. 
Two  reasons  for  this  are:  (1)  One  side  of  the 
cash  book  usually  outruns  the  other  so  that  it 
wastes  space  to  keep  both  sides  together,  and 
(2)  the  side-by-side  arrangement  in  one  book 
prevents  division  of  work  in  a  large  business. 
With  a  cash  account  in  the  ledger,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  balance  the  cash  book;  balanced  cash 
books  are  seldom  found  in  business. 


KING’S  KIDDEE  KORNER 
Trial  Balance,  January  31,  1941 


1 

Cash . 

303 

09 

— 

3 

Harold  Anderson  . . 

1  ^4 

50 

7 

George  Connolly  . . 

9 

75 

9, 

Mrs.  Francis  Farmer  | 

38 

92 

111 

Herman  L.  Kolz  . . . 

104 

60 

141 

Joseph  L.  Sylvia  ... 

43 

76 

16| 

Bancroft  Williams  . 

62 

28 

181 

Merchandise 

1 

Inventory . 

3,014 

85 

20 

Store  Equipment  . . 

892  j 

00 

21 

Delivery  Equipment 

560| 

50 

22 

Aylward-Hatfield  Co.  | 

84 

00 

23 

Franklin  Furniture 

Company  . 

136 

47 

24 

Michaud  Sc  O'Brien 

104 

92 

26 

Pitytime  Products, 

Inc . 

211 

04 

29 

Santa  Claus  Toy 

Shops  . 

96 

43 

30 

William  Wilde  & 

1 

Sons . 

116 

66 

34 

Notes  Payable . 

850 

00 

35 

1  Edwin  King,  Capital 

2,805 

47 

37 

1  Purchases  . 

804 

34 

38 

1  Purchases  Returns 

1  and  Allowances  . 

1  96 

72 

39 

j  Sales  . j 

li  1.624148 

40 

Sales  Returns  and  | 

1 

1 

Allowances  . 

83 

90 

1 

41 

Advertising  . 

15 

75 

1 

42 

Delivery  Expense  . . 

12 

97 

1 

43 

Lighting  Expense  . . 

8 

1  73 

1 

44 

Rent  . 

8G 

1  00 

45 

Salaries  and  Wages 

72 

:  00 

{ 

46 

1  Interest  Expense  . . . 

A 

[  25 

1 

.  .  _ 

6,126 

i  19 

6,126 

i|l9 

Figure  i 
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Instruction  2 

On  regular  bookkeeping  paper,  or  on 
plain  white  paper  Sy^  inches  by  1 1  inches, 
prepare  books  of  original  entry  similar  to 
the  illustrations.  Then  make  entries  for  the 
transactions  which  follow.  All  entries  must 
be  made  with  pen  and  ink.  You  may  use 
both  sides  of  your  paper. 

The  Transactions 

February,  1941 

1  Purchased  from  Aylward-Hatfield  Company, 
1171  Bond  Street,  on  account  50  days,  8  Polly 
Ann  Perambulators  at  $14.75  each. 

2  Sent  Playtime  Products,  Inc.,  a  60-day  promis¬ 


sory  note  fur  $211.04.  The  note  bears  in¬ 
terest  at 

2  Sent  the  Franklin  Furniture  Company  a  check 
for  $100  in  part  payment  of  account. 

3  Made  sales  on  account,  net  30  days,  as  follows; 

George  Connolly,  14  Fair  Street . $12.50 

Joseph  L.  Sylvia,  124  Hemlock  Street.  9.75 

4  Received  $50  from  Herman  L.  Kolz  in  partial 
settlement  of  his  account. 

5  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $175.87. 

7  Bought  from  Santa  Claus  Toy  Shops,  107 
North  Street,  on  account,  30  days; 

6  Princess  Pat  Doll  Carriages . @  $1.75 

6  Little  Chum  Strollers . @  1.90 

■’  Paid  clerk’s  wages,  $18 

8  Returned  one  of  the  doll  carriages  purchased 
from  the  Santa  Claus  Toy  Shops  on  February  7 


PURCHASES  JOURNAL 


Date 

L.F. 

Account  Credited 

Aduress  of 

Creditor 

1 

Terms 

Order! 
No.  1 

Amount  1 
Credited  j 

1  Purchases 
j  Debited 

i 

1 

i  r  ^ 

-  1 

1  i 

i 

Figure  2 


SALES  JOURNAL 


Date  i 

L.F. 

Account  Debited 

Address  of 
Customer 

Terms  ^ 

f  —  '  ■  ij.i  - 

Sale  1  Amount  j  Sales 

No.  !  Debited  S  Credited 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S  1  1 

1  1 

i 

i  1 

i 

Figure  3 


CASH  RECEIPTS  JOURNAL 


Date 

L.F. 

1 

Account  Credited 

1  i 

Explanation  j 

!  Amount  r 

1  Credited  I 

Cash 

Debited 

1 

! 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i — I' — “ 

i-  1 

1  L  1 

Figure  4 


CASH  PAYMENTS  JOURNAL 


Date 

L.F. 

Account  Debited 

n  !  Amount 

Explanation  1  | 

Cash 

j  Credited 

1 

\ 

i 

j  1 

Figure  5 


GENERAL  JOURNAL 


1 

y 

f. 

H  : 

i 

j 

1 

t 

Figure  6 
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and  received  credit  for  it  at  cost  price.  The 
carriage  was  damaged  in  delivery, 

9  Received  a  check  from  Bancroft  Williams  in 
full  settlement  of  the  balance  of  his  account  on 
February  1. 

10  Paid  bill  of  the  Standard-Times,  local  news¬ 
paper,  for  advertising,  $7.50. 

10  Sales  on  account,  30  days: 

Mrs.  Francis  Farmer,  21  Union  Street.  .$4.00 
Harold  Anderson,  381  Shaw  Avenue.  .  4.38 
Joseph  L.  Sylvia  .  3.75 

1 1  Mrs.  Francis  Farmer  returned  part  of  the 
merchandise  she  purchased  yesterday.  Credit  her 
account  for  $1,79. 

14  Cash  sales  for  the  week  total  $204.16. 

14  Paid  clerk’s  wages,  $18. 

15  Purchased  from  Playtime  Products,  Inc.,  3641 
Belleville  Avenue,  on  account  30  days: 


2  do2.  Pudgy  McCann  Toys . @  $4.80 

10  sets  Kantbreak  Dishes . @  .75 


17  Mr.  King  withdrew  $50  in  cash  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  use.  (Debit  Capital.) 

17  Received  $8  on  account  from  Harold  Ander¬ 
son. 

18  Sent  the  Franklin  Furniture  Company  a  check 
to  pay  the  balance  due  on  account,  $36.47. 

21  Cash  sales  during  the  past  week  total  $173.27. 

21  Paid  clerk’s  wages,  $18. 

22  Sent  the  Maple  Street  Garage  a  check  for 
$6.43  to  pay  for  gasoline  and  oil  used  by  the 
automobile  delivery  truck. 

23  Bought  from  Franklin  Furniture  Company,  778 
Anthony  Street,  on  account,  60  days: 


4  Junior  Bedroom  Suites . @  $34.50 

6  Nan  E.  B.  Cribs  . @  7.90 


25  Paid  Michaud  &  O’Brien  $50  on  account. 


26  Sent  William  Wilde  &  Sons  a  check  to  clos* 
our  account,  $116.66. 

26  Received  $25  on  account  from  Joseph  L 
Sylvia. 

26  Sales  on  account,  30  days,  were: 


George  Connolly  . $  9.65 

Mrs.  Francis  Farmer  .  12.50 


27  Bought  a  new  cash  register  from  The  Lead¬ 
ing  Store  Supply  Company,  $95.  Terms:  on 
account,  2/10,  n/30. 

27  Mr,  King  withdrew  $125  for  personal  use. 

28  Cash  sales  to  date  total  $164.92. 

28  Paid  clerk’s  wages,  $18. 

28  Sent  the  Dorgan  Realty  Company  a  check  for 
$80,  rent  for  month. 

28  Paid  electric  light  bill,  $9.01. 

28  Bought  from  Michaud  &  O’Brien,  211  Haw¬ 
thorne  Street,  on  account,  60  days: 


18  pr.  Champion  Roller  Skates.... @  $1.50 
12  Peter  Pan  Play  Yards . @  3.40 


Instructions  3,  4,  5,  and  6 

3.  Total  and  rule  your  Purchases  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts  Journal, 
and  Cash  Payments  Journal. 

4.  Post  all  the  books  of  original  entry. 
(Be  sure  to  fill  in  folio  columns  as  you 
post. ) 

5.  Make  a  trial  balance.  This  may  be 
handwritten  or  typewritten,  double  spaced. 

6.  For  the  contest,  submit  the  five  books 
of  original  entry  and  the  trial  balance  taken 
at  the  end  of  February.  Do  not  send  in  the 
ledger. 


The  Sample-Copy  Problem 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  PART  of  an 
article  originally  published  in  the  October, 
1940,  issue  of  the  South  Dakota  Education 
Association  Journal: 

Recently  an  editor  of  a  school  magazine  called 
on  twenty  textbook  publishers  in  Chicago.  He 
encountered,  so  he  reports,  a  universal  protest 
against  the  selling  by  schoolmen  of  review  or 
sample  copies  to  used-textbook  dealers,  who  in 
turn  sell  these  "free”  books  to  other  schoolmen. 
One  publisher  stated  that  the  cost  of  sample  or 
review  copies  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  gross  revenues  for  the  majority  of 
publishers.  He  reminded  the  editor  that  much 
of  this  loss  is  charged  to  advertising,  whereas 
this  money  might  better  be  invested  in  display 
space  in  state  association  magazines,  or  used  to 
reduce  the  present  cost  of  textbooks. 

Although  admitting  their  own  fault  in  letting 


the  situation  get  out  of  control  and  for  failing 
to  co-operate  among  themselves,  the  publishers 
are  especially  concerned  about  the  increase  in  the 
large  number  of  "committees,”  each  of  whom 
must  have  sample  copies  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  a  textbook.  Often  the  distribution 
of  samples  is  greater  than  the  prospective  sale. 

They  protest,  too,  against  the  practice  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  library  of  sample  copies  from  which 
administrators  or  committees  mimeograph  or  pub¬ 
lish  their  own  materials  for  class  work. 

They  object  also  to  the  practice  of  university 
professors  in  building  up  libraries  of  sample 
copies  for  respective  "departments,"  since  in 
many  cases  the  number  of  review  copies  collected 
would  exceed  the  total  purchase  not  only  for  one 
year,  but  for  years  to  come. 

They  appeal  to  state  education  associations  to 
combat  this  lack  of  ethics  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  profession. 
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New  Users  of  the 
B.E.W.  Awards  Service 


BuninFKS  Fundamentalit,  Buti- 
neita  Letter  Writing.  Tranucription,  and  BuHinaat  Per- 
aonalitjr,  aa  weU  aa  in  Bookkeeping. 

IN  addition  to  the  many  schools  that  have 
been  using  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Service 
for  several  years,  more  than  150  schools 
joined  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic  boosters 
during  the  months  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1940.  A  partial  list  of  these  new' 
users  of  the  B.E.W.  projects  follows: 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff,  John 
M.  Soares. 

Arkans.\s 

Holy  Angels  Academy,  Jonesboro,  Sister  Mary 
Patricia. 

California 

Susan  M.  Dorsey  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Miss  Winona  McGuire. 

St.  Paul’s  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Sister 
Mary  James  Richard. 

Santa  Barbara  Business  College,  Santa  Barbara, 
Miss  Melba  L.  Russom. 

South  Pasadena  High  School,  South  Pasadena, 
Mrs.  Lucile  M.  Linn. 

Tranquillity  Union  High,  Tranquillity,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Armstrong. 

University  High  School,  West  Los  Angeles, 
Miss  Margaret  Keefe. 

Connecticut 

Weaver  High  School,  Hartford,  Miss  Lydia  M. 
Chapman. 

Meriden  High  School,  Meriden,  Miss  Sadie  H. 
Pickard. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mrs.  Irene  C.  Hyppt. 


Anacostia  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Miss 
Grace  King. 

Florida 

Bay  County  High  School,  Panama  City,  Miss 
Mamie  Bryant. 

Illinois 

St.  Martin  Commercial,  Chicago,  Sister  M. 
Thomasella. 

James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  George  M. 
Hittler. 

Elvaston  Consolidated  School,  Elvaston,  Miss 
Alice  Bergstrom. 

Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford,  Sister  Clare 
Charles. 

Venice  High  Schcwl,  Venice,  Miss  Faye  Cush¬ 
ing. 

Indiana 

Reitz  High  School,  Evansville,  Miss  Inez  Ahler- 
ing. 

Indiana  Masonic  Home  High,  Franklin,  Miss 
Eva  Keene. 

Horace  Mann  School,  Gary,  Miss  Jennings. 

Kentland  High  School,  Kentland,  Miss  Irol 
C.  Berg. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Miss 
Frances  R.  Botsford. 

Sarah  Scott  Junior  High  School,  Terre  Haute, 
Miss  Norene  Raines. 

Iowa 

St.  Angela  Academy,  Carroll,  Sister  M.  Ancilla. 

St.  Columbkille,  Dubuque,  Sister  Mar>'  Re- 
dempta. 

Glenwood  High  School,  Glenwood,  Miss  Lois 
Sayler. 

Le  Mars,  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity. 

Manchester  High  School,  Manchester,  Miss  Mae 
M.  Hanlon. 

Mason  City  High  School,  Mason  City,  Miss 
Grace  A.  Barnard. 

Cook’s  Secretarial  School,  Oelwein,  Miss  Ethel 
B.  C(X)k. 

Thornburg  High  School,  Thornburg,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Heinsen. 

Kentucky 

St.  Catherine  Junior  College,  St.  Catherine, 
Sister  Mary  Frances,  O.P. 

Maine 

John  Bapst  High  School,  Bang<ir,  Sister  Mary 
Hostia. 

Kennebec  School  of  Commerce,  Gardiner,  Mrs. 
Arleen  Littlefield. 

Maryland 

Strayer,  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Snyder. 

Baltimore,  Miss  Rosalie  Weisengoff. 

Surrattsville  High  School,  Clinton,  J.  D.  Rose- 
vich. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Graham.  (Continued  on  pagt  >26) 
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Official  Business  Fundamentals  Project 

For  Fourth  Annual  Contest 

Prepared  by  MILTON  S.  BRIGGS 


Prizes:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first  place 
...  $10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
first  ...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
second  .  .  .  S5  to  the  individual  winning  student  ...  $3  to 
each  of  the  next  three  student  winners  ...  $2  to  each  of  the 
next  twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  1938,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  1939,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Wauwatosa,  Wis¬ 
consin.  1940,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


;  of-  mentals,  ability  to  follow  instructions,  ac- 
own  curacy,  neatness,  legible  handwriting,  alert- 
bills  ness,  patience,  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ners,  ceed. 

lords  Part  A 

able-  Figure  1  shows  a  weekly  sales  report. 

Three  figures  in  this  report  are  incorrect; 
1.  In  there  is  also  an  error  in  the  alphabetical 
1  the  arrangement  of  the  salesmen’s  names. 

*d  in  ^  sheet  of  plain  white  paper,  8 1/2  b) 

11  inches  in  size,  copy  Figure  1,  and  make 
j.  pQ.  the  necessary  corrections  in  figures  and  in 
inda-  alphabetical  order  of  names.  Use  pen 

and  ink.  Make  all  figures  clear  and  uniform 
in  size. 

Part  B 

Figure  2  shows  one  sheet  of  a  merchan¬ 
dise  inventor)’  record.  An  inventory,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  a  record  of  merchandise 
on  hand  unsold  and  is  usually  prepared  once 
or  twice  a  year.  To  "take”  an  inventory,  it 
is  necessary  to  count  or  weigh  the  units  of 
each  kind  of  merchandise  in  stock.  The 
value  of  the  inventory  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  latest  cost  price  by  the 
quantity  on  hand.  (The  market  price  may 
be  used  if  that  is  lower  than  the  cost  price.) 

In  Figure  2  three  mistakes  in  multiplica¬ 
tion  have  been  made.  On  the  back  of  the 
paper  you  used  for  Part  A,  copy  and  com¬ 
plete  Figure  2.  Use  the  upper  half  of  the 
paper.  Make  necessary  corrections.  Use  pen 
and  ink. 


THE  PIONEER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC 
Weekly  Report  of  Sales 
For  Week  Ending  February  8,  1941 


Figure  1 
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i 

Name  of  I 

Salesman  1 

Total 
Sales  for 
Week 

Sales  1 
Re-  1 
turns  1 

Net 

Sales 

Booth,  Harry  . 

I  432 

98 

j  10  601 

422138 

Cohen,  Samuel  .... 

!  381 

04 

I  38'12!I 

342192 

Harmon,  Frank  .... 

307 

60 

i  12  001! 

295:60 

I.aforge,  Robert  .... 

296 

17; 

i  ioo'i 

29611' 

MacKnight,  Harold . . 

1  3821091 

241181! 

358191 

Morin,  Leo . 

401 

961 

76:04  i 

325,92 

Press,  Donald . 

414 

781 

1  9i50il 

405128 

Pickett,  Norman  . .  . 

389 

43l 

1  jooll 

389143 

Souza,  Louis . 

325 

84|1  4i00!l 

321184 

Stetson,  John  . 

286 

52! 

1  121921! 

173160 

Wilcox,  Benjamin  . . 

312 

1711  lOOl 

312|l7 

Young,  James  . 

336 

2611  30l50| 

305176 

Totals  . 

I4,266l84ll217|86ll3, 949198 

Part  C 

Mr.  Patterson,  othce  manager,  dictated  a 
letter  of  recommendation  for  an  employee. 
When  the  girl  who  was  "trying  out”  for  her 
job  typed  the  letter,  she  neglected  to  consult 
the  dictionar)’  and  made  three  errors  in 
spelling!  Here  is  the  letter  as  it  was  typed: 

February  8,  1941 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Dolores  Delmar  worked  as  a  general  otiice 
clerk  under  my  supravision  during  the  past  two 
years.  During  that  time  she  has  been  an  efficient 
employee  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reccommend  her 
for  general  office  work.  Miss  Delmar  is  aimiablc 
and  co-operative,  and  her  fine  character  commands 
the  respect  of  her  fellow  employees. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  paper  you  used 
for  Part  B,  copy  the  letter  and  correct  the 
errors  in  spelling.  Use  pen  and  ink.  Con¬ 
sider  this  a  penmanship  test. 

Submit  the  Following  for  the  Contest 

A.  Corrected  Weekly  Report  of  Sales. 

B.  Corrected  Merchandise  Inventory  Record. 

C.  Corrected  Letter  of  Recommendation. 


THE  PIONEER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Merchandse  Inventory  Record 
Soap  Department 

Sheet  No.  -1 

Date:  December  31,  1940 


Quantity 
on  Hand, 

Description  |j  Unit  | 

of  Merchandise  ]  |  Price  j 

Extension 

38  cases  , 

Sunny  Monday . [|  4|20l 

159jfiO 

20  cases  | 

Pioneer  Pride  . I|  3|90|| 

78|00 

8  cases 

K.  K.  Kleanser  .  .  .  .  | 

1  31701 

1  29160 

1 9  cases 

Danish  Cleaner  .  .  .  j 

1  4  25 

80175 

1 "  cases 

Washday  Smile  .  .  . ; 

i  3  16 

54; 

32 

42  cases  j 

1  Big  Bar  . j 

1  3'48i 

1  136106 

1 2  cases 

1  Dainty  Flakes  . 

i  4  121 

1  49! 

[44 

1 6  cases 

Old  far . 1 

1  4^25 

1  68 1 

00 

29  cases 

American  Beauty  .  .  j 

j  5117 

149 

i93 

30  cases 
24  cases 

1  Mv  Own  . 1 

Annescot  . | 

:  4100 

1  4j08 

‘  120i00 

!  97i92 

1 8  cases 

i  Vitality  . j 

i  3'96' 

1  71 

|7R 

22  cases 

1  Vanity  Fair  . 

I  4  50l 

1  99'0O 

36  cases 

Everybtxly's  . 

i  3  95i 

!  -’-’1 

40 

1  Total  . 1 

J  .1  1 

1  1.415 

130 

I'lGLRK  2 


New  Users  of  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Service 


(Coii/imn'J  from  fage  324) 

Clinton  High  Sch<M)l,  Clinton,  Miss  Mildred  E. 
Gannon. 

Dover  High  School,  Dover,  Miss  Dorothy 
McDonough. 

Fitton  High  Sch<H)l,  East  Boston,  Sister  Helen 
Julie. 

Thibodeau  Business  College,  Fall  River,  Miss 
Helen  G.  Amiot. 

Gloucester  High  School,  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
ion  F.  Woodruff. 

New  Bedford  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Allen 
P.  Keith. 

Dartmouth  High  School,  North  Dartmouth, 
Leslie  P.  Robinson. 

Hawthorne  Institute,  Salem,  Miss  Dorothy  D. 
Lutes. 

Saint  Ann’s  School,  Webster,  Sister  Jacqueline 
Marie,  S.S.A. 

Salter  Secretarial  School,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Miss 
Ruth  High. 

Michigan 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hunsinger. 

Calumet  High  SchtH>l,  Calumet,  Miss  Margaret 
Cavin. 


Mahers  Business  College,  K.tlamazoo,  Miss 
Edna  G.  Kirby. 

Acme  Business  College.  Uinsing,  Mrs.  Irene 
Hargrave. 

The  Business  Institute,  Pontiac,  Miss  Mary  A 
Kaufman. 

High  School,  Rice  larke.  Miss  Margaret  Ryan 

Saginaw  High  School,  Saginaw,  Miss  Catherine 
M.  Riggs. 

Rixisevelt  High  Schiwl,  Wyandotte,  Miss  HoIEn 
Powell. 

Minnesota 

Appleton  Public  Schools,  Appleton,  Miss  Velm.i 
L.  Rogers. 

Greenway  High  School,  Coleraine,  L.  E.  Eich- 
man. 

Winona  Secretarial  ScIkkiI,  Winona,  Miss  Mar\ 
R.  Hickey. 

Mississippi 

George  S.  Gardiner  High  SchcHil,  Laurel,  Miss 
Ruth  B.  Kethley. 

Missouri 

Gixidman  High  ScIukiI,  GtHulman,  Dale  Morris 

Joplin  Junior  College,  Joplin,  Miss  Vera  M 
Steininger. 

(Continued  on  page  3281 
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Explain  each  of  the  following  in  25 
words  or  less: 

1,  What  is  meant  by  a  "stop-over  privi¬ 
lege”  on  a  train  trip? 

2,  How  would  you  indorse  your  superior’s 
pay  check  if  he  asked  you  to  deposit  it  for 
him  during  his  absence? 

3,  How  much  postage  would  be  required 
to  send  a  letter  w’eighing  one  and  one-half 
ounces  by  air  mail  within  the  United  States? 


Part  B 

Condense  into  a  ten-word,  full-rate  fast 
telegram  the  contents  of  the  following 
letter: 

We  are  sending  to  your  business  manager  a 
correct  list  of  all  the  purchases  made  by  your 
school.  From  our  recent  experience,  we  believe 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  goods  of  this 
particular  nature  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  sell 
if  carried  over  until  the  next  season.  We  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  purchase  only  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  season. 


Instruction  2 

On  the  same  side  of  the  paper  on  which 
you  answered  Part  A,  write  in  your  best 
penmanship  the  telegram  required  in  Part 
B.  No  address  or  signature  required — just 
the  ten  words  of  the  telegram. 


Part  C 

The  following  names  and  addresses  are 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order  by  name.  You 
are  to  rearrange  the  list  in  geographic  order 
in  accordance  with  correct  filing  procedure. 
(Example:  Therese  Mahoney,  Mansfield, 
Arkansas,  becomes  Arkansas,  Mansfield; 
Mahoney,  Therese). 

James  J.  Backman,  East  Syracuse,  New 
York 

Joseph  Batiste,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania 
Alice  Belmont,  Virginia  City,  Nevada 


IN  this  project  you  are  to  demonstrate 
your  knowledge  of  details  with  which 
every  typist-clerk  or  stenographer-clerk  must 
be  familiar.  You  will  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  yourself,  proving  your 
command  of  the  English  language. 

As  you  know,  the  position  of  typist-clerk 
or  stenographer-clerk  is  the  steppingstone  to 
better  positions.  When  a  better  position 
opens,  will  you  be  chosen  to  fill  it  because 
of  your  ability  to  do  your  work  with  strict 
attention  to  detail,  ability  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  neatness  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced  ? 

Part  A 


Instruction  I 


Write  your  answers  on  a  sheet  of  plain 
white  or  composition  paper,  8I/2  by  11 
inches  in  size,  using  pen  and  ink. 


Prizes:  A  silver  trophy  to  the  school  winning  first  place.  .  .  .  $10 
cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first.  .  .  . 
S5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  second.  .  .  . 
$5  to  the  individual  winning  student.  ...  $3  to  each  of  the 
next  three  student  winners.  ...  $2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve 
student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  1939,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  1940,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


Rose  Boston,  Farina,  Illinois 
Thomas  Brickman,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Charles  Chapman,  Miami,  Florida 
Marcella  Craven,  Shelton,  Connecticut 
Ruth  Cromart,  West  Blocton,  Albama 
Adeline  Hancock,  Neosho,  Missouri 
Elsie  Hemmerly,  Kingston,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

William  Hogie,  Fort  Benton,  Montana 
Virginia  Jones,  Castleton-on-Hudson, 
New  York 

Ardmore  Keith,  New  Bedford,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Carlos  M.  Kelly,  Leadville,  Colorado 
Louise  M.  Kieke,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

Doris  Little,  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
Adele  Littlefield,  Gardiner,  Maine 
Stella  M.  Lobacz,  Amesbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Therese  Mahoney,  Mansfield,  Arkansas 
Doris  McDonough,  Dover,  Massachusetts 
Amie  L.  Neville,  Garfield  Heights,  Ohio 
Emma  R.  Oakes,  Fullerton,  Kentucky 
Marshall  C.  Oakes,  Nazareth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

James  D,  Ostrey,  Calexico,  California 
Ellen  C.  Thomas,  Hazel  Park,  Michigan 

Instruction  3 

On  the  back  of  the  same  paper  you  used 
for  Parts  A  and  B,  write  in  pen  and  ink  or 


on  the  typewriter  the  list  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  arranging  them  in  geographic  order. 
Make  sure  that  all  personal  names  and  place 
names  are  spelled  correctly. 

Part  D 

From  the  information  given  below,  pre¬ 
pare  one  graph — either  a  line  or  a  vertical 
bar  graph. 


GENERAL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


Year 

Salesmen’s  Expenses 

Total  Expenses 

1931 

$  8,500 

$  91,000 

1932 

5,500 

90,500 

1933 

11,000 

81,000 

1934 

17,500 

97,500 

1935 

13,000 

92,000 

1936 

17,500 

94,500 

1937 

14,500 

90,000 

1938 

18,000 

98,500 

1939 

20,500 

99,500 

1940 

21,000 

101,000 

Instruction  4 

You  may  use  regular  graph  paper  for  this 
part,  or  plain  paper,  81/2  by  11  inches  in 
size.  You  may  type  or  write  the  figures  and 
year  dates. 

Submit  the  Following  Items  for 
the  Contest: 

Part  A.  Three  statements  of  25  words  or 
less. 

Part  B.  Ten-word  telegram. 

Part  C.  List  arranged  in  geographic  order. 

Part  D.  A  line  or  vertical  bar  graph. 


New  Users  of  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Service 


(Continued  from  page  ^26) 

Northeast  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Miss 
Winifred  Weatherman. 

Montana 

School  District  No.  10,  Conrad,  Miss  Marie 

K.  Gort. 

Nebraska 

Friend  High  School,  Friend,  Miss  Hazel  Powell. 
Union  College,  Lincoln,  Miss  Theresa  Brick- 
man. 

Norfolk  College  of  Business,  Norfolk,  Mrs.  R 

L.  Dougherty. 

Norfolk  High  School,  Norfolk,  Miss  Jean  Zook. 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  O’Neill,  Sister  Mary 
Teresita. 

New  Hampshire 

McIntosh  Business  College,  Dover,  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Noyes. 


New  Hampshire  School  of  Accounting  and  Fi¬ 
nance,  Manchester,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bouchard. 

Spaulding  High  School,  Rochester,  Mrs.  Eva 
L.  Stevenson. 

New  Jersey 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  School,  Jersey  City,  Sister 
Maria  Loyola. 

Bayley  High  School,  Morristown,  Sister  Fran¬ 
ces  Rita. 

Passaic  High  School,  Passaic,  Miss  Evelyn  Mes- 
singer. 

Junior-Senior  High  School,  Princeton,  Miss  A. 
Myrtle  Hensor, 

New  York 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Mrs 
C.  C.  Roy. 

Camden  High  School,  Camden,  Miss  Anna  P. 
Onsrud. 

Liberty  High  School,  Liberty,  Miss  Hannah 
Marvin.  (Concluded  on  page  333) 
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Prizes — College  Division:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the 
school  winning  first  place.  .  .  .  $10  cash  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first.  .  .  . 

$5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing 
second.  ...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student. 

...  S3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student  winners.  .  .  . 

$2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student  winners.  High 
School  Division;  Prizes  identical  with  those  listed 
above. 

Previous  Cup  Winners — College  Division:  1938, 

Women's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Greensb(>ro.  1939,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

19-40,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

High  School  Division:  1938,  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois.  1939,  1940, 
Albuquerque  High  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


For  this  project,  you  are  to  assume  that 
you  are  the  secretar)'  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Whitefish,  Montana.  (Yes, 
there  is  such  a  place.  It’s  my  home  town.) 

You  have  just  received  the  following 
letter,  which  you  are  to  answer. 

Standard  Products  Distributors 
2246  Grove  Street 
New  York  City 

February  15,  1941 

(Jiambcr  of  Commerce 
W  hitefish,  Montana 
Gentlemen: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  out  your  way 
has  been  telling  me  about  the  fur-bearing  fish 
that  are  found  in  your  vicinity.  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  didn't  believe  him  until  he  showed 
me  a  mounted  specimen  hanging  in  his  own 
trophy  room. 

I  don't  propose  to  give  away  any  business 
secrets,  but  I'll  admit  I  am  thinking  of  using 
a  picture  of  the  fur-bearing  fish  in  a  sales- 
promotion  campaign — that  is,  in  printed  matter 
for  distribution  to  our  salesmen  and  retail  out¬ 
lets,  not  for  advertising  to  the  general  public. 
The  series  is  not  entirely  planned  yet,  but  it 
may  be  something  about  "Little-Known  Wonders 
of  Nature.” 

I  could  have  a  photographer  take  a  picture  of 
the  fish  my  friend  has  on  the  wall  of  his  den, 
but  it  would  be  better  in  natural  surroundings — 
spilling  out  of  a  fishing  creel,  for  instance.  And 
to  make  the  whole  business  add  up  to  some  fun 
for  the  undersigned,  I  propose  to  take  my  vaca¬ 
tion  in  your  vicinity  and  catch  at  least  one  of 


these  fur-bearing  fish  myself.  Herbert  Orson, 
the  nature  photographer,  may  come  along  with 
me  to  get  this  and  other  pictures. 

Here  are  some  questions  I’d  like  to  have 
answered: 

When  is  the  fishing  season  out  there? 

How  far  into  the  mountains  will  we  have  to 
go  to  reach  the  habitat  of  the  fur-bearing  fish  ? 

Can  we  get  a  competent  guide  who  will  furnish 
pack  horses  and  camp  equipment? 

Do  we  need  any  special  fishing  tackle? 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAROLD  P.  BANKWOODIE 

Promotion  Manager 

The  trouble  is  that  there  aren’t  any  fur¬ 
bearing  fish  to  catch!  Mr.  Bankwoodie  has 
seen  one,  all  right,  and  it  did  have  fur, 
but  it  came  from  the  shop  of  the  Karstetter 
Brothers,  who  are  taxidermists  in  White- 
fish.  You’d  better  break  this  news  gently! 

Jim  Hicken,  a  railroad  official  in  White- 
fish,  imagined  this  finny  phenomenon.  The 
local  taxidermist  built  one  for  him.  The 
local  photographer  took  a  picture  of  it,  and 
now’  it’s  famous.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  used  post  card  pictures  of  it  (all 
in  fun)  for  several  years.  Karstetter 
Brothers  sell  mounted  specimens  for  about 
$18;  the  Boy  Scouts  sent  one  as  a  gift  to 
President  Roosevelt  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bankwoodie  isn’t  the  first  person  to 
be  fooled.  You  must  be  tactful  in  explain- 
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ing,  so  that  he  will  not  be  embarrassed 
because  of  his  gullibility.  You  want  his 
good  will  for  two  reasons; 

1.  The  tourist  trade  is  important  to 
Whitefish  businessmen;  you  want  people  to 
come  there  to  spend  their  vacations — and 
some  money. 

2.  If  Mr,  Bankwoodie  uses  the  fur¬ 
bearing  fish  in  sales-promotion  literature, 
that  will  be  fine  publicity  for  the  town  of 
Whitefish.  It  will  be  a  triumph  for  you, 
too,  because  your  Job  is  to  get  publicity. 

Details  of  the  Fabulous  Fur-Bearing  Fish 

So  that  you  can  visualize  this  piscatorial 
prodigy,  let  me  explain  that  it  has  the  head 
and  tail  of  a  trout,  but  the  body  is  covered 
with  soft  fur,  the  color  and  nature  of  which 
depend  on  what  scraps  of  pelts  the  taxi¬ 
dermist  has  handy.  The  fish  is  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  usually. 

News  about  the  fish  has  really  got  around. 
Robert  Benchley,  the  humorist  and  motion- 
picture  comedian,  wrote  a  short  article 
about  it,  entitled  "Bad  News,”  which  was 
published  in  his  book,  My  Ten  Years  in  a 
Quandary.  He  didn’t  mention  the  name  of 
the  town,  though,  and  what  he  really  said 
about  the  fur-bearing  fish  was  that  he  didn’t 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 

National  Geographic  magazine  published 
a  short  article  about  the  fur-bearing  fish  a 
year  or  two  ago;  the  ichthyologist  who  wrote 
the  article  stated  plainly  that  fish  couldn’t 
have  fur.  A  rumor  has  to  be  widespread 
before  an  expert  will  take  the  trouble  to 
disprove  it! 

One  of  the  tall  tales  they  tell  about  the 
fur-bearing  fish  is  that  it  has  to  have  fur 
because  it  lives  in  water  so  cold  that  an 
ordinary  scaly  fish  would  freeze  solid.  When 
it  is  removed  from  the  water  to  the  air,  they 
say,  the  change  in  temperature  causes  it  to 
explode  so  that  the  fur  comes  off  all  in  one 
piece,  suitable  for  mounting.  The  non- 
furry  part,  the  old-timers  assure  the  credu¬ 
lous  listener,  will  keep  an  ice-box  cold  for 
three  months. 

More  Details  You  May  Need 

Here  is  some  information  you  may  wish 


to  use  in  answering  Mr.  Bankwoodie’s 
letter: 

Whitefish  is  a  railroad  town  of  about 
3,000  population,  situated  in  northwestern 
Montana,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Excel¬ 
lent  highways  lead  to  it,  and  the  forest 
wilderness  has  been  penetrated  in  many 
directions  by  roads  constructed  by  the 
C.C.C.,  so  that  fishermen  and  hunters  can 
go  far  into  the  mountains  by  car.  There 
are  countless  forest  trails  for  sportsmen  who 
prefer  to  do  things  the  hard  way. 

The  fishing  season  is  open  all  year  except 
from  March  14  to  May  21.  The  mountain 
country  is  full  of  lakes  and  rushing  streams, 
and  the  fishing  is  wonderful. 

The  town  of  Whitefish  is  at  the  foot  of 
Whitefish  Lake,  which  is  six  miles  long, 
clear  as  crystal,  and  seemingly  bottomless  in 
some  places.  The  town  got  its  name  because 
the  whitefish  used  to  be  so  thick  that  the 
early  settlers  dipped  them  up  in  buckets. 
This  can’t  be  done  any  more,  of  course. 

You  can  find  one  or  more  competent 
guides  for  visitors.  The  guides  will  supply 
pack  horses,  camping  equipment,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Don’t  promise  cowboys  and  longhorn 
cattle.  Gittle  don’t  thrive  in  mountain  for¬ 
ests.  Whitefish  is  a  modern  western  town; 
it  does  not  have  stage  coaches  or  Vigilantes, 
and  the  law  officers  haven’t  had  to  shoot  at 
anybody  since  summer  before  last. 

Instructions 

Your  letter  should  accomplish  three  pur¬ 
poses:  (a)  explain  the  hoax  without  humili¬ 
ating  Mr.  Bankwoodie;  (b)  persuade  him 
to  spend  his  vacation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Whitefish,  Montana;  and  (c)  persuade  him 
to  go  ahead  with  his  idea  of  using  the  fur¬ 
bearing  fish  in  his  sales-promotion  literature 
— not  as  one  of  Nature’s  wonders,  but  in 
some  other  way:  as  a  refinement  over 
nature,  or  as  a  triumph  of  the  imagination. 
Type  your  letter  if  possible,  and  try  to  con¬ 
fine  it  to  one  page. 

Remember  that  competition  will  be  keen. 
You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  correct  spell¬ 
ing,  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  sensible 
punctuation. 
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Official  Business  Personality  Project 

I' or  Fourth  Annual  Contest 
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Prizes:  A  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  school  winning  first  place.  .  .  . 
$10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  first. 
...  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  group  placing  second. 
...  $5  to  the  individual  winning  student.  ...  $3  to  each  of 
the  next  three  student  winners.  ...  $2  to  each  of  the  next 
twelve  student  winners. 

Previous  Cup  Winners:  1939,  Chatham  High  School,  Chatham, 
New  York.  1940,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  INITIATIVE 

HE  other  day  you  answered,  by  letter, 
a  help-wanted  advertisement  in  the 
Journal  and  Review,  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  large  city  where  you  are  visiting 
relatives  and,  incidentally,  looking  for  a  job. 
The  businessman  who  had  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  telephoned  you  yesterday  and 
asked  you  to  call  at  his  office  for  an  inter¬ 
view  today  at  two  o’clock.  You  know  you 
are  near  his  office  now,  but  you  discover  that 
you  have  lost  the  card  bearing  his  name  and 
office  address.  It  is  now  tw'enty  minutes  to 
two. 

You  might  just  say  good-bye  to  your 
chance  of  getting  a  job,  but  you  don’t  want 
to  give  up  so  easily.  You  want  to  find  out 
that  name  and  address.  It  appeared  in  the 
Journal  and  Review  four  days  ago,  but  news¬ 
stands  don’t  have  old  papers  on  hand. 

Assignment  A 

How  will  you  use  your  ingenuity  to  get 
the  businessman’s  name  and  address  so  that 
you  can  keep  your  appointment?  (Some¬ 
thing  like  this  really  happened  to  me  once, 
in  a  strange  city,  but  the  ad  was  a  "blind” 
one.  That  made  my  task  harder.)  In  not 
more  than  25  words,  explain  just  how  you 
would  find  out  the  lawyer’s  name  and 
address. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  JUDGMENT 

You  got  that  job  you  were  looking  for 
in  Assignment  A.  One  of  your  first  assign¬ 
ments  is  to  attend  a  public  meeting  and 
take  notes  of  everything  that  happens,  get¬ 
ting  as  much  of  the  proceedings  verbatim 
as  possible.  You  aren’t  a  real  court  re¬ 
porter,  so  you  haven’t  got  everything  word 
for  word,  but  you  have  the  gist  of  the  whole 
thing  in  shorthand  in  your  notebook. 

A  pleasant  stranger,  who  has  been  watch¬ 
ing  you  write,  comes  up  to  you  and  says, 
"What  w'ould  you  charge  me  for  a  transcript 
of  your  notes?  I  got  some  of  it  in  long- 
hand,  but  I  missed  a  lot  of  the  arguments." 

You  attended  the  meeting  on  your  em¬ 
ployer’s  time,  by  his  order.  You  don’t  know 
why  he  wanted  you  to  report  the  meeting. 
You  don’t  know  this  other  man  at  all. 

Assignment  B 

Write  down  the  exact  words  you  would 
use  in  answering  the  stranger’s  request.  Use 
not  more  than  35  words. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  TACT 

Tact  is  "nice  discernment  of  what  is 
appropriate  to  do  or  say  in  dealing  with 
others  without  giving  offense.”  A  tactful 
person  is  a  considerate  person.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  be  frank,  but  frankness  un- 
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adorned  is  not  always  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  possible  to  speak  honestly,  effectively, 
and  still  kindly. 

A  friend  of  yours,  Lee  Harmsworth,  de- 
seiA’es  to  be  promoted  from  file  clerk  to  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  comptroller. 
This  position  will  be  open  soon,  because  the 
present  secretary  is  resigning  to  be  married. 
Lee  is  a  conscientious  worker  with  several 
years’  experience  and  ought  to  have  that 
promotion,  but  may  not  get  it  because  of 
an  unpleasant  manner  when  speaking  on 
the  telephone. 

(Note:  Young  women  who  are  solving 
this  contest  project  are  to  consider  Lee  as 
a  girl’s  name.  Young  men  contestants  are 
to  visualize  Lee  as  a  young  man.  And  your 
author  is  having  a  hard  time  dodging  pro¬ 
nouns  that  will  make  Lee  definitely  one  or 
the  other!) 

Somewhere,  Lee  got  the  idea  that  a 
brusque,  commanding  tone  sounded  effi¬ 
cient  and  businesslike.  In  face-to-face  con¬ 
versation,  Lee  is  as  pleasant  as  anyone  could 
wish,  but  even  you,  as  a  close  friend,  are 
often  annoyed  at  the  unfriendly  voice  that 
greets  you  when  you  telephone  the  filing 
department. 

In  the  secretarial  job  that  Lee  would  like 
to  get,  such  brusqueness  in  telephone  con¬ 
versations  will  not  be  tolerated.  This  fault, 
unless  it  is  corrected,  will  keep  Lee  from 
getting  the  promotion.  The  comptroller’s 
secretary  called  you  in  this  morning  and 
spoke  to  you  this  way: 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  suggest  to  Lee 
Harmsworth  that  whoever  follows  me  in  this 
job  simply  must  have  a  pleasant  telephone 
voice?  You’re  good  friends;  maybe  you 
can  put  this  over.  If  you  can’t — well,  there 
are  others  in  the  organization  besides  Lee 
who  can  do  the  work  well  enough.  I  simply 
want  to  give  Lee  a  chance.” 

Assignment  C 

Write  down  the  actual  words  you  would 
use  in  conversation  to  make  Lee  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  thing  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  very  desirable  promotion  is  a 
telephone  manner  that  can  easily  be  changed. 
(Use  not  more  than  35  words.) 


A  PROBLEM  IN  FORESIGHT 
AND  PERSUASION 

You  have  been  working  for  only  a  few 
months.  As  a  beginner,  you  have  a  catch¬ 
all  job — you  run  a  duplicating  machine,  help 
out  with  odd  jobs  in  various  departments, 
put  mailing  pieces  in  envelopes  when  a 
direct-mail  campaign  is  under  way,  and  so 
forth.  Your  chief  is  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  but  you  really  take  orders  from  almost 
everybody.  You  would  like  to  prove  that 
you  can  do  more  difficult  work  in  which 
your  thorough  business  training  could  be 
put  to  use,  and  you  have  thought  of  a  way 
to  make  a  better  job  for  yourself. 

You  have  learned,  by  examining  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  storeroom  in  which  stationery 
and  office  forms  are  kept,  that  more  than 
300  different  kinds  of  forms  are  kept  on 
hand.  Often,  the  supply  of  some  one  form 
is  exhausted  before  someone  remembers  to 
reorder.  Your  only  responsibility  at  present 
with  regard  to  these  forms  is  to  keep  them 
straight  on  the  shelves. 

You  have  decided  to  suggest  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  that  you  be  put  in  complete 
charge  of  all  these  supplies.  You  believe 
you  could  find  out  which  form.s  are  no 
longer  used  and  should  be  discarded.  You 
could  make  more  room  in  the  storeroom 
by  discarding  the  forms  no  longer  used.  You 
could  find  out  how  many  forms  are  used  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  what  printing 
processes  would  save  money  when  new  ones 
are  to  be  ordered.  You  could  keep  a  record 
of  orders  and  costs,  and,  after  a  few 
months,  could  tell  when  and  how  many  to 
reorder. 

You  could  keep  track  of  things  so  that 
no  form  would  suddenly  be  all  used  up 
before  anyone  knew  about  it. 

You  would  like  to  undertake  this  self- 
imposed  task  without  asking  for  an  increase 
in  salary,  because  you  think  an  increase 
would  come  later  after  you  have  proved  the 
workability  of  your  plan. 

You  can’t  go  ahead  until  you  have  the 
advertising  manager’s  permission  and  co¬ 
operation,  and  so  you  must  explain  the 
situation  and  what  you  want  to  do  to 
improve  it. 
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You  must  do  this  tactfully,  however,  be¬ 
cause  theoretically  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  keeping  track  of  the  supplies  himself, 
although  neither  he  nor  his  predecessor  has 
ever  had  time  or  enthusiasm  for  the  job. 
He  will  very  likely  let  you  go  ahead  if  you 
state  your  case  effectively  and  if  you  avoid 
any  suggestion  that  his  own  management 
of  the  storeroom  has  been  inefficient. 

You  could  state  the  whole  matter  easily 
m  a  written  memorandum,  but  it  would 
seem  strange  to  write  to  him  when  you  see 
him  several  times  a  day  and  do  most  of 
your  work  right  outside  his  office  door.  You 
have,  therefore,  spoken  to  him  this  way: 
"Mr.  Wilmerding,  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make  about  the  supplies  in  the  storeroom, 
but  it  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain. 
Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  have  time 


for  me  to  talk  about  it  sometime  soon.^’’ 

Now  the  time  has  come.  His  secretary 
has  just  l(K>ked  out  of  his  office  and  said, 
"Mr.  Wilmerding  says  he  can  talk  to  you 
now.”  And  in  you  go. 

Assignment  D 

How  will  you  state  your  case  to  Mr. 
Wilmerding.^  Write  down,  in  dialogue 
form,  the  actual  words  you  would  say,  the 
questions  you  think  he  would  ask,  and  how 
you  would  answer  them. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Answer  Assignments  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
Typewrite  your  answers  if  at  all  possible. 
Single  space,  so  as  to  save  paper  and  post¬ 
age.  Center  the  assignment  identification 
in  each  instance,  and  indent  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  paragraph. 
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McGill. 
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Unger. 
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Amarillo  Senior  High  School,  Amarillo,  Miss 
Velma  Shows. 

Denton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gregory. 

University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Mrs.  Addie  B. 
Small. 
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McDaniel. 
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Elk  District  High  School,  Elkview,  A.  B.  Bax¬ 
ter. 
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Achievement  Tests 
in  American  Business  Law 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 

4.  The  Law  of  Agency,  Partnerships,  Corporations, 
Real  Estate,  and  Social  Legislation 


The  following  examination,  on  the  Law 
of  Agency,  Partnerships,  Corporations, 
Real  Estate,  and  Social  Legislation,  is  the  last 
in  a  series  of  four. 

The  first,  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Business  Education  World 
for  October,  1940.  The  second,  on  the  law 
of  Sales  of  Personal  Property  and  Bailments 
and  Carriers,  was  published  in  November. 
The  third,  on  the  Law  of  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments,  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  and  Insur¬ 
ance,  appeared  in  December. 

Each  examination  consists  of  two  parts, 
each  requiring  20  minutes:  a  true-false  test 
of  sixty  statements,  and  a  matching  test  con¬ 
taining  twenty  expressions.  The  correct  an¬ 
swer  is  shown  in  parentheses  after  each  state¬ 
ment  and  expression. 

If  desired,  each  part  of  the  examination 
may  be  divided,  making  four  10-minute  tests. 
The  matching  test  is  constructed  so  that  the 
first  fifteen  words  or  phrases  in  Column  I 
and  the  first  ten  expressions  in  Column  II 
may  be  used  as  a  10-minute  test,  and  the 
remainder  as  a  second  10-minute  test.  The 
true-false  test  may  be  similarly  divided  into 
two  tests,  each  containing  thirty  statements 
and  requiring  10  minutes. 

Permission  is  granted  to  teachers  to  dupli¬ 
cate  these  tests  for  free  distribution  to  their 
own  students. 

4.  The  Law  of  Agency,  Partnerships,  Cor¬ 
porations,  Real  Estate,  and 
Social  Legislation 
TRUE-FALSE  TEST 
Average  Time,  20  Minutes 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  depends  on  the  italicized 
words  in  the  statement.  If  the  statement  is 


true,  write  T  in  an  answer  column  at  the  ex 
treme  right;  if  false,  write  F  and,  in  paren¬ 
theses,  write  the  word  or  phrase  that  will 
make  the  statement  correct.  (The  answer  col¬ 
umn  is  omitted  here  to  save  space,  and  the 
.inswer  follows  directly  after  the  statement.) 

1.  An  agent  is  a  person  authorized  to  repre 
resent  another  . .  . .  (T) 

2.  The  signature,  "Frederick  Herbert,  Agent,' 
binds  only  Frederick  Herbert  . . .  .  (T) 

3  The  signature,  "Frederick  Herbert,  Agent 
for  George  Rose,”  binds  George  Rose  ....  (F — 
Frederick  Herbert) 

4.  A  person  who  acts  for  another  without  au 
thority  to  do  so  is  personally  liable  ....  (T) 

5.  A  general  agent  is  one  who  is  delegated 
to  act  for  his  principal  only  in  a  particular  trans 
action  under  specific  instructions  ....  (F — special 
agent) 

6.  A  minor  may  act  as  an  agent  . .  .  .  (T) 

7.  A  principal  who  accepts  the  benefits  of  an 
unauthorized  act  of  his  agent  mtsst  also  accept 
the  penalties  ....  (T) 

8.  The  signature,  "George  Rose,  by  Frederick 
Herbert,  Agent,"  binds  Frederick  Herbert  .  .  .  .  (F 

-George  Rose) 

9.  Ratification  by  the  principal  of  the  acts  of 
his  agent,  performed  by  the  agent  outside  the 
scope  of  his  authority,  must  be  in  writing  .... 
(F — need  not  be  in  writing) 

10.  An  agent  can  always  app)oint  another  to 
act  in  his  place. (F — cannot  always) 

11.  Partners  are  individually  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  partnership. . .  .  (T) 

12.  The  death  of  one  of  the  partners  dissolve 
the  partnership ....  (T) 

13.  The  profits  of  a  partnership  are  alwa)> 
divided  equally (F — are  not  always) 

14.  A  partnership  may  be  formed  by  an  oral 
agreement ....  (T) 

15.  A  secret  partner  is  one  not  known  to  the 
creditors  as  being  a  partner  ....  (T) 

16.  A  nominal  partner  can  be  held  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  firm  ....  (T) 

17.  An  outgoing  partner  cannot  be  held  liable 
for  future  debts  of  the  firm,  even  if  he  does  not 
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notify  the  creditors  *)f  the  partnership  that  lie  has 
severed  his  connections  with  the  hrm....(F — 
can  be  held) 

18.  A  partner  who  lends  money  to  the  firm 
IS  entitled  to  interest  on  the  loan  as  if  he  were 
a  creditor ....  (T) 

19.  If  one  of  two  partners  becomes  ill.  the 
other  partner  is  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for 
doing  the  work  of  both  ....  (F — is  not  entitled) 

20.  A  notice  by  a  third  party  to  one  partner 
/(  considered  as  notice  to  all  the  partners  ....  (T) 

21.  A  corporation  is  not  dissolved  when  a 
stockholder  transfers  his  interest  in  it ....  (T) 

22.  The  corporation,  not  its  stockholders,  owns 
the  property  of  the  business  ....  (T) 

25.  An  ultra  tires  contract  that  has  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  all  the  parties  to  it,  will  not  be  .set 
aside  by  the  court  ....  (T) 

24.  StcKk  that  was  issued  by  a  corporation  and 
returned  to  it  as  a  gift  from  a  stockholder  is 
called  preferred  stock  ....  (F — treasury  stock) 

25.  The  capital  of  a  corporation  consists  of 
the  profits  made  by  the  business,  which  have  not 
yet  been  distributed  to  the  stockholders  ....  (F — 
Nurplus) 

26.  Watered  stock  is  stock  issued  in  excess  of 
the  true  value  of  the  assets  owned  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  .  . . .  (T) 

27.  The  stockholders  elect  the  president  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  corporation  .  .  .  .(F — 
directors) 

28.  The  market  value  of  stock  is  the  fixed 
value  of  a  share  as  indicated  in  the  charter  of  the 
corporation  ....  (F — par  value) 

29.  A  corporation  doing  business  in  a  state  in 
which  it  is  not  incorporated  is  known  as  a  foreign 
corporation  .  .  .  .(T) 

30.  A  minor  may  not  own  stock  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  ....  (F — may) 

31.  Real  property  may  be  acquired,  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  for  the  construction  of 
a  private  sanitarium  ....  (F — may  not  be  ac¬ 
quired) 

32.  An  estate  passes  to  the  state  if  the  owner 
t>f  property  dies  leaving  no  heirs  .  .  .  .  (T) 

33.  Mortgages  should  alw-ays  be  recorded  for 
the  protection  of  the  mortgagor  ....  {? — mort- 
gagee) 

34.  Curtesy  is  the  husband’s  right  to  a  life 
estate  in  the  real  property  of  his  wife  ....  (T) 

35.  A  copy  of  the  records  relating  to  the  title 
of  a  piece  of  real  estate  is  called  an  abstract  of 
■  itle  .  .  .  .  (T) 

36.  Fruit  trees  are  considered  re.il  property 

..(T) 

37.  An  estate  in  fee  simple  is  an  estate  created 
to  last  during  the  lifetime  of  a  person  ....  (F — 
life  estate) 

38.  Emblements  are  crops  that  are  grown  an¬ 
nually  by  the  labor  of  man  ....  (T) 

39.  An  estate  in  severalty  is  an  estate,  the 
ownership  to  which  is  vested  in  one  person  . . .  . 
(T) 


40.  A  lease,  conveying  land  to  a  tenant  for  a 
period  of  years,  is  considered  the  tenant’s  personal 
property  .  .  .  .  (T) 

41.  A  lease  for  a  two-year  period  must  be  in 
writing  to  be  enforceable  ....  (T) 

42.  A  mortgage  on  real  estate  is  considered 
real  property  ....  {V — personal  property) 

43.  A  will  must  be  signed  by  the  testator  and 
by  at  least  two  witnesses  ....  (T) 

44.  A  codicil  is  a  deed  to  real  estate  ....  (V 
— an  addition  to  a  will) 

45.  A  wife  may  be  deprived  of  her  dower 
rights  by  her  husband  without  her  consent  .... 
(F — may  not  be  deprived) 

46.  A  deed  becomes  effective  as  soon  as  it  is 
signed  and  .sealed  ....  (F — does  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  ) 

47.  A  real-estate  mortgage  is  considered  a  lien 
on  the  property  ....  (T) 

48.  Notice  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  month- 

to-month  tenancy  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party - (T) 

49.  An  assignment  of  a  mortgage  must  be  in 
writing  and  under  seal  ....  (T) 

50.  A  landlord  does  not  have  to  make  repairs 
unless  the  lease  so  states  ....  (T) 

51.  Workmen’s  Compensation  I^ws  usually 
provide  that  if  the  employee  contributes,  through 
negligence,  to  his  injury,  he  cannot  recover  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  principal  ....  (F — can) 

52.  The  old-age  division  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provides  a  plan  under  which  a  worker  may- 
retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  receive  a 
monthly  payment  from  that  time  until  he  dies 
....(T) 

53.  Benefits  under  the  Federal  Old-Age  In¬ 
surance  Law-  are  paid  to  the  worker  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  if  he  is  in  actual  need  of  them  .... 
(F — even  if  he  is  not) 

54.  Monthly  benefits  under  the  old-age  di¬ 
vision  of  the  S(Kial  Security  Act  became  payable 
January  1,  1940  ....  (T) 

55.  The  Federal  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law  is  designed  to  aid  workers  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time  only 

. .  - .  (T) 

56.  The  Federal  Unemployment  Compensation 
Law  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  out  of 
work  because  of  physical  disability  or  old  age  .... 
(T) 

57.  The  unemployment  division  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  for  a  federal  tax  on  em¬ 
ployees  as  well  as  on  employers  ....  (F — on  em¬ 
ployers  only) 

58.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  seeks  to  abolish 
child  labor  ....  (T) 

59.  The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  persons  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  ....  (T) 

60.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  for 
its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor 

....(T) 
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Aterapf  Time  20  Minutes 

O 

ON  a"  sheet  of  paper,  write  the  numbers  of  the  expressions  in  Column  II.  Choose  the 
word  or  phrase  in  Column  I  that  is  most  closely  related  to  each  expression.  Then 
write,  after  each  number  from  Column  II,  the  corresponding  number  of  the  correct  word  or 
phrase  in  Column  I.  The  number  of  the  correct  answer  is  shown  here  in  parentheses  after 
each  statement. 


1. 

Power  of  Attorney 

1. 

The  profits  of  a  corporation  distributed  among  the  stockholders 

2. 

Del  credere  agent 

....(10) 

3. 

Gratuitous  agent 

-» 

A  legal  document  formally  creating  an  agency  .  .  .  .  ( 1 ) 

4. 

Ratification 

3. 

A  person  who  acts  for  another  without  expectation  of  compensa¬ 

5. 

Silent  partners 

tion  ....  (3) 

6. 

Special  partner 

4. 

A  partner  who  takes  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  and 

7. 

Special  agent 

whose  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  he  has  invested  ....  (6) 

8. 

Agency  coupled  with 

5. 

The  written  instrument  under  which  the  corporation  functions  .... 

an  interest 

(11) 

9. 

Certificate  t)f  stock 

6. 

A  stockholder's  evidence  of  ownership  in  a  corporation  ....  (9) 

10. 

Dividends 

7. 

The  acceptance  by  a  principal  of  the  acts  of  a  person  who  has  acted 

11. 

Charter 

as  agent  for  him  without  authority  ....  (4) 

12. 

Proxy- 

8. 

An  agent  who  guarantees  his  principal  that,  if  the  buyer  does  not 

13-. 

Surplus 

pay  for  goods  sold  on  credit,  he  himself  will  pay  for  them  ....  (2) 

14. 

IJoard  of  directors 

9. 

Partners  known  to  tlie  public  though  inactive  in  the  firm....  (5) 

15. 

Preferred  stock 

10. 

Corporation  profits  that  have  not  yet  been  distributed  to  the  stock¬ 

16. 

Mortgage 

holders  as  dividends.  ...  (13) 

17. 

Will 

11. 

Crops  grown  annually  by  the  labor  of  man.... (21) 

18. 

Deed 

12. 

The  conditional  conveyance  of  realty  as  security  for  a  debt ....  (16) 

19. 

Codicil 

I  V 

The  written  instrument  disposing  of  property  after  the  death  of 

20. 

Fee  simple 

the  owner  ....  (17) 

21. 

Hmblements 

14 

An  addition  to  a  will  which  modifies  it....  (19) 

22. 

Life  estate 

15. 

The  complete  and  absolute  ownership  of  real  property ....  (20) 

23. 

>X'orkmen's  Compen¬ 

16 

Protection  of  employers  against  damage  suits  for  injuries  to  their 

sation  Insurance 

employees  ....  (23) 

24. 

Real  property 

17. 

A  certificate  representing  ownership  of  real  estate  ....( 18) 

25. 

Dower 

18. 

One  who  holds  the  land  of  another  under  a  lease  for  a  definite 

26. 

Right  of  eminent  do¬ 

time  ....  (27) 

main 

19. 

The  right  of  a  mortgagee  who  is  not  paid  the  debt  secured  by  his 

27. 

Lessee 

mortgage  ....  (28) 

28. 

Foreclosure 

20. 

A  deed  given  to  a  third  party,  to  be  delivered  to  the  grantee  when 

29. 

Warranty  deed 

he  has  performed  some  condition  mentioned  in  the  instrument 

30. 

Delivery  m  escrow 

.... (30) 

Organize  a  local  chapter  of  the 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

Let  this  honor  group  be  a  service  unit  in  your  school  and  community.  Write  for  full 
particulars  and  suggestions  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York. 
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Marching 

KENNETH 

B. 

HAAS,  Ed.  D. 


SINCE  part-time  employment  in  stores 
ol  students  enrolled  in  part-time  co¬ 
operative  classes  in  retail  selling  is 
essential,  it  is  necessary  for  those  responsible 
tor  the  promotion  of  such  a  program  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  training  program.  Agreements 
between  the  merchants  and  the  school 
should  take  into  consideration  the  following 
factors: 

1.  'I'he  number  of  youth  of  each  sex  to 
be  employed  in  each  store  or  in  the  specific 
store. 

2.  The  hours  per  day  or  week  during 
which  students  are  to  be  at  work. 

3.  Provisions  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  part-time  pupils  on  Saturdays,  holi¬ 
days,  and  sale  days,  especially  during  school 
time,  and  in  vacation  time. 

4.  The  minimum  pay  to  be  given  students 
in  the  beginning,  at  each  promotional 
period  (say  each  six  months),  and  for  days 
when  they  are  not  working  part  time. 

5.  Provision  for  job  changing  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  part-time  pupils. 

6.  Qualifications  required  of  students  for 
employment,  including  the  plan  for  select¬ 
ing  part-time  workers  as  a  whole  and  for 
employment  in  each  store. 

7.  The  person  representing  each  store  and 
the  public  schools  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  details  of  the 
part-time  plan;  the  full-time  plan. 

8.  Provisions  for  supplementary  super¬ 
vision  of  part-time  workers  by  school 
authority  (co-ordinator  or  teacher  of  retail 
selling). 

The  agreement  between  the  merchant  and 
the  school  covering  the  employment  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  part-time  basis,  which  should  be 


Concluding  Installment 

Along  Together 


carefully  formulated,  involves  skill  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  co-ordinator.  None  but 
an  experienced  co-ordinator  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  initiate  merchant-school  co¬ 
operative  programs. 

Only  a  thoroughly  competent  leader 
should  be  permitted  by  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  to  talk  to  merchants,  who,  because 
the  schools  have  offered  little  or  no  training 
for  retail-store  work  in  the  past,  may  be 
skeptical.  They  must  be  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  participation  in  a  co-operative 
plan,  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  a  school 
person  who  "talks  their  language.” 

Unless  merchants  are  convinced  that  the 
advantages  of  training  programs  equal  or 
exceed  the  disadvantages,  they  may,  either 
as  a  group  or  as  individuals,  refuse  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Those  who  are  organizing  a  co¬ 
operative  store-training  program,  therefore, 
must  be  prepared  to  show  merchants  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  participation  in  it. 

Enlisting  the  Help  of  Trade  Associations 

In  many  communities  there  are  well- 
organized,  influential  trade  associations,  rep¬ 
resenting  those  engaged  in  distributive 
businesses,  in  charge  of  alert,  aggressive, 
educationally  appreciative  secretaries. 

Many  of  these  officials  are  well  accjuainted 
with  the  success  of  co-operative  store-training 
programs  in  other  cities,  having  heard  about 
such  programs  at  conventions  or  having 
read  about  them  in  trade  papers.  These  sec¬ 
retaries  want  to  render  the  maximum  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  members  and  are  usually  alert 
to  support  any  enterprise  that  will  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  members  of  their  associations. 

Secretaries  or  managers  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  retail  trade  boards,  chambers  of 
commerce,  different  kinds  of  retail-merchant 
associations,  exchange  clubs,  service  clubs, 
advertising  clubs,  and  even  credit  bureaus 
can  do  much  toward  getting  the  proposed 
training  program  accepted  by  merchants. 
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school  administrators,  and  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  is  the  official  agency  representing  co¬ 
operating  stores  in  negotiations  with  the 
public-school  authorities  concerning  retail - 
store  training  courses.  In  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  program. 

All  the  trade  associations  whose  activities 
are  primarily  in  the  interest  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  should  be  approached  and  their  as¬ 
sistance  requested.  In  view  of  their  influ¬ 
ence,  all  the  officials  of  such  organizations 
should  be  kept  fully  informed  about  devel¬ 
opments  until  the  promotion  work  is  success¬ 
fully  completed. 

In  the  small  communities,  there  is  usually 
a  single  large  dominating  store  that  sets  the 
pace  for  all  the  others.  If  this  store  can  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  co-operative 
plan,  then  other  stores  will  feel  they  have 
to  follow  suit.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  ihe 
other  stores  will  insist  upon  participating. 

In  some  communities  where  there  are  two 
or  three  large  stores,  none  of  them  will  take 
the  initiative  in  agreeing  to  participate  but 
all  will  wait  to  see  what  the  others  will  do. 
When  one  participates,  then  all  will  do  so. 
Consequently,  those  who  seek  to  promote 
a  store-training  program  should  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  local  situation,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  stores  to  approach  and  who 
are  the  key  men  to  be  approached  in  each 
store.  Unless  these  acknowledged  leading 
stores  and  their  executives  are  responsive  to 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  training  program, 
there  is  little  hope  of  obtaining  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  or  less  progressive  stores. 
The  steps  to  be  taken  in  winning  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  stores  must  be  studied  very 


^  About  Doctor  Haas:  Specialist  in  distributive 
education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Formerly  pro¬ 
fessor  of  merchandising  in  Bowling  Green 
(Kentucky)  Business  University.  Ed.D.  from 
New  York  University.  Has  published  books 
and  many  magazine  articles  and  has  been  an 
editor  of  Business  Education  Digest.  Member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Has  taught  in  high  school 
and  college  and  served  for  four  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  Hobbies:  “Fishing;  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair;  writing.” 


carefully.  Only  the  key  stores  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  beginning. 

Co-operating  with  Store-Personnel 
Directors 

Effective  aid  in  a  co-operative  educational 
program  may  frequently  be  obtained  trom 
the  personnel  and  training  departments  of 
Lirge  stores  in  the  community. 

t  rained  store  educational  directors  usu¬ 
ally  may  be  relied  upon  to  help  aggressively, 
since  they  know  trom  experience  in  super¬ 
vising  personnel  the  value  of  organized 
training  for  store  occupations.  One  of  die 
first  steps  to  take  in  seeking  the  co-operation 
of  the  large  stores,  therefore,  is  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  store  officials  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  personnel  and  training  activ¬ 
ities. 

As  these  officials  are  certain  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  store  owners  or  managers  about 
the  feasibility  of  any  proposed  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  about  the  desirability  of  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  public  schools  in  setting  up 
such  programs,  their  assistance  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  should  be  obtained,  and  their  help  so¬ 
licited  in  formulating  the  details  of  the 
training  plan.  No  part-time  program  that 
these  officials  do  not  approve  has  much 
chance  of  being  put  into  operation. 

Attracting  Students 

In  planning  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  attempt  to  interest  students  in  the 
training  program,  at  least  three  groups  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  These  groups  include  the 
pupils,  the  parents  and  families  of  pupils, 
and  the  school  faculty. 

The  desirability  and  value  of  preparing 
for  selling  and  store -service  occupations 
should  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  those 
to  whom  this  kind  of  work  appeals  may  be 
stimulated  to  enroll  for  the  training.  They 
may  be  interviewed  or  advised  personally  so 
that  they  may  not  only  learn  details  but  may 
also  be  influenced  to  examine  their  own  apti¬ 
tudes  and  abilities.  The  individual  inter¬ 
view  may  be  used,  also,  to  help  students 
who  have  the  aptitudes  or  abilities  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  store  work  to  change  over  from  an¬ 
other  educational  or  occupational  objective  to 
which  their  native  abilities  are  not  adaptable. 

Among  the  procedures  that  have  been 
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employed  to  bring  the  value  of  retail-store 
training  courses  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
.ire  the  following: 

1.  Talks  before  school  assemblies  or  to  large 
groups  of  pupils  by: 

j.  Merchants  or  sales  managers. 

b.  Store  officials,  especially  store  superintend¬ 
ents  or  others  in  charge  of  employment  and 
training. 

c.  Former  high  school  students  now  employed 
in  stores  or  engaged  in  selling. 

d.  School  administrators  and  guidance,  place¬ 
ment,  business-  or  vocational-education  spe¬ 
cialists  on  the  school  staff. 

e.  Teachers  of  retail  selling. 

/.  State  or  Federal  vocational-education  officials. 

2.  Printed  publicity,  including: 

a.  Articles  in  school  papers. 

b.  Articles  in  local  newspapers. 

c.  Notices  posted  on  school  bulletin  boards. 
Emphasis  in  vocational-guidance  classes  upon 
selling  and  distributive  occupations. 

Procedures  followed  in  an  effort  to  interest 
individuals  in  the  advantage  of  retail-store 
employment  include: 

1.  Personal*  interviews  with: 

j.  Teacher  co-ordinator  of  store  training. 

b.  School  vocational  counselor. 

c.  Home-room  teacher,  or  adviser,  or  whoevei 
is  responsible  for  general  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pupil. 

d.  Store  official,  either  at  the  school  or  in  store. 

e.  Former  students. 

2.  Providing  part-time  store-working  experiences 
for  persons  who  feel  they  may  be  interested 
in  store  work,  especially  during  special-sale, 

I  holiday,  and  vacation  periods. 

3.  Providing  appropriate  literature  for  prospec¬ 
tive  pupils  to  read. 

Tlie  vocational  objective  of  a  high  school 
youth  is  of  special  interest  to  his  parents  and 
[  family.  Those  who  desire  to  help  these 
youths  select  the  occupation  in  which  they 
j  believe  they  can  succeed,  therefore,  must 
consider  the  family  influence.  Store  work  has 
not  always  been  accorded  as  high  a  social 
standing  as  office  and  professional  work.  For 
this  reason  parents  often  object  to  having 
their  children  enroll  in  a  retail-training 
course. 

This  objection  is  more  often  an  expression 
of  a  social  prejudice  than  a  judgment  reached 
after  an  impartial  study  of  all  the  factors  to 
be  considered.  Furthermore,  family  am- 
i  bitions  for  children  often  blind  parents  to 
the  real  aptitudes  or  abilities  of  their  off¬ 


spring;  hence,  any  plan  that  has  for  its  ob¬ 
jective  the  guidance  of  students  into  selling 
or  store-service  occupations  must  take  into 
account  the  necessity  for  reaching  parents 
with  appropriate  information  regarding  the 
dignity  of  retail-store  work  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  these  employed  in  such 
work. 

Among  the  methods  frequently  used  to 
present  to  parents  the  facts  regarding  co-op¬ 
erative  part-time  store  training  are: 

1.  Presentation,  at  meetings  of  parent-teacher 
associations  and  at  special  school  meetings  for  par¬ 
ents,  of  the  opportunities  open  to  those  who  pur¬ 
sue  such  training. 

2.  Arranging  for  parents  to  visit  and  inspect 
stores  and  to  hear  talks  by  store  officials  in  charge 
of  employment  and  training. 

3.  Presenting,  in  printed  form  to  students,  data 
on  store  work  that  they  may  bring  home  to  their 
parents. 

4.  Special  interviews  with  parents  by  teachers. 

So  that  high  school  teachers  may  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  efforts  to  advise  youth  with 
respect  to  the  advantages  of  retail-store  train¬ 
ing  and  the  opportunities  open  to  those  who 
receive  such  training,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  pertinent  facts  about  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  demanded  of  those  who  engage  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  retail-store  occupations. 

In  most  schools,  pupils  are  in  charge  of 
teachers  known  as  sponsors,  advisers,  or 
home-room  teachers.  These  teachers  act  in 
a  special  administrative  or  advisory  capacity 
to  the  pupils  under  them.  In  addition, 
many  schools  have  vocational  counselors 
whose  function  is  to  aid  pupils  to  select 
the  occupation  for  which  they  are  best  fitted 
and  to  offer  classes  in  vocational  informa¬ 
tion  to  help  them  make  intelligent  occupa¬ 
tional  choices. 

Finally,  each  and  every  teacher  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  in  a  position  to  give  in¬ 
formation  concerning  vocational  opportun¬ 
ities  that  should  be  explored  by  students.  To 
repeat,  therefore:  a  thoroughly  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  promotion  in  a  high  school  will  in¬ 
clude  means  by  which  all  the  teachers  in  a 
school  may  be  given  information  that  will 
convince  them  of  the  value  of  a  store-train¬ 
ing  program  for  students  for  whom  store 
employment  has  an  appeal  and  who  would 
benefit  by  training. 
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Sutiicient  has  already  been  said  to  show 
that  a  trained,  skilled  teacher  co-ordinator  or 
a  city  or  a  state  supervisor  of  distributive 
education  should,  if  possible,  initiate,  or¬ 
ganize,  and  manage  programs  of  training 
for  retail-store  employment.  Without  such 
leadership,  nearly  all  community  programs 
are  likely  to  fail.  >X^ith  such  leadership, 
they  will,  with  few  exceptions,  be  successful. 

The  well-trained  teacher  co-ordinator  will 
have: 

1 .  Occupational  experience 

2.  A  general  education 

3.  A  technical  education 

4.  A  professional  education 

5.  Teaching  experience 

The  one  indispensable  cjualification  in  this 

E.C.T.A.  to  Hold 
In  Boston, 

The  FORIT-FOURTH  ANNUAL  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
I'eachers  Association  will  be  held  this  year 
in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  on  April  9, 
10,  11,  and  12.  These  dates  and  this  place 
are  important  to  every-  teacher  who  wants 
to  know  something  about  "Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Tomorrow,”  the  topic  of  the 
sessions  for  this  year. 

To  present  this  topic  adequately,  three 
committees  are  actively  preparing  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne  heads  a  New  York 
Committee  investigating  "Trends  and  Fac¬ 
tors  Affecting  Curriculum  Revision  in  the 
Business-Education  Program  of  the  Schools.” 
The  members  of  this  committee  are  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Clinton  A.  Reed, 
Louis  A.  Rice,  Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew-,  and 
Conrad  J.  Saphier. 

A  New  England  committee  headed  by- 
Paul  L.  Salsgiver  is  preparing  to  contribute 
a  discussion  of  "Principles,  Procedures,  and 
Methods  of  Curriculum  Construction.” 
Committee  members  are  Atlee  L.  Percy, 
Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  and  louis  Fish. 
Charles  Hamilton  heads  a  Philadelphia 


list  is  adequate  occupational  experience  in  an 
actual  job.  Such  experience  should  have 
been  recent  and  should  have  included  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  store  positions.  When  such  training 
and  occupational  experience  are  possessed 
by  the  initiator  of  co-operative  part-time  pro¬ 
grams,  all  persons  concerned  are  easily  in¬ 
duced  to  march  along  together.^ 

[The  first  installment  of  this  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  1941,  issue  of  the 
B.  E.  ir.] 

’  Aid  and  assistance  in  organizing  and  operat¬ 
ing  Community  Distributive  Education  programs 
may  be  obtained  from  your  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education.  Simply  address;  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  State  Office  Building,  your 
State  Capitol. 

1941  Convention 
April  9-12 

committee,  composed  of  William  F.  Haines, 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  and  Mrs.  Suzette 
Tyler,  preparing  the  discussion  of  "The 
Purpose  and  Objectives  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

On  Friday,  discussions  will  be  held  on  the 
subject  of  "Balance  and  Co-ordination”  in 
the  secretarial,  accounting,  retailing,  general 
clerical,  and  noncommercial  curricula. 

Additional  sections  meeting  on  Friday 
will  consider  the  following  topics: 

Placement  Follow-up  of  the  Private  Business- 
School  Graduate 

Promotional  and  Vocational  Guidance  Aspects 
of  a  Progressive  Business  School 

Part-Time  Co-operative  Progress  in  Business 
Education 

Importance  of  Ability  Grouping  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Effective  Standards 

Selection  of  Visual  Aids  for  the  Business- 
Education  Department 

Placement  and  Follow-up  in  the  High  School 

Integration  and  Methods  of  Developing  Per¬ 
sonality 

The  Business-Education  Teacher  of  Tomorrow 

Developing  a  Dynamic  Private  Business- 
School  Curriculum 

John  G.  Kirk,  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  for  Philadelphia,  is  president  of  the 
E.C.T.A. 
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Modern  talking  pictures 

SERVICE,  INC.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  with  offices  in  many  large  cities, 
distributes  the  famous  Borden  &  Busse  sales¬ 
training  talking  motion  pictures  and  sound 
slide  films.  In  addition  to  The  Autopsy  of 
.1  Lost  Sale,  described  below,  the  following 
films  are  available: 

How  to  Make  a  Sale  Presentation  Stay 
Presented 

How  to  Remember  Names  and  Faces 
How  to  Make  Your  Sales  Story  Sell 
Word  Magic 

Persuasion  iWakes  the  World  Go  ’Round 
All  films  are  available  in  I6mm.  and 
35mm.  sound.  The  approximate  time  for 
each  is  30  minutes.  These  films  were  pro¬ 
duced  primarily  for  business  organizations 
in  training  their  salesmen,  but  they  are 
available  for  schools  at  the  special  rate  of 
SI 5  a  showing.  The  same  organization  dis¬ 
tributes  many  personnel-training  slide  films. 

The  Autopsy  of  a  Lost  Sale.  Shows  salesmen 
where  to  cut  with  the  sharp  knife  of  self- 
criticism  in  order  to  improve  their  selling  tech¬ 
nique.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  salesmen  lose 
orders  are  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation, 
not  using  all  selling  tools,  awkward  use  of 
selling  tools,  lack  of  facts  about  product,  argu¬ 
ments,  not  justifying  price,  not  talking  prospect's 
language,  talking  too  much,  not  generating  suffi¬ 
cient  desire,  and  neglect  of  prospect. 

Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc., 
1600  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  released  the  following  I6mm.  talking 
motion  pictures  in  the  American  Historical 


Series.  Two  other  films.  Our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  were 
released  December  15,  1940.  Each  film  is 
two  reels  in  length,  rents  for  $4,  and  sells 
for  S90.  Others  are  in  production.  Guides 
for  supplementary  study  are  available.  Be¬ 
cause  of  increased  interest  in  national  de¬ 
fense  and  our  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  business  educators  may  find  these  films 
very  desirable  to  use  in  business  law  classes 
and  other  business  subjects. 

Our  Constitution.  Treats  the  dramatic  events 
immediately  leading  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  where  this 
extraordinary  document  was  created.  Cieorge 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  others  whose  names  are  famous 
in  our  history  re-enact  their  dramatic  roles  in 
this  singularly  effective  motion  picture. 

Our  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States  matured 
as  a  nation  to  be  reckoned  with  by  other  world 
powers  when  James  Monroe,  fifth  President, 
proclaimed  his  message  to  Congress  in  1823. 
His  statement,  now  known  as  tlie  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  is  regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy. 

Film  Sources  and  Nens 

NATIONAL  HFALTH  COUNCIL,  INC.,  1790 
Broadw’ay,  New  York,  New  York,  has  published 
a  12-page  pamphlet,  "Sources  of  Health  Films  for 
Lay  Audiences,”  price  10  cents.  Commercial 
educators  may  find  listed  some  films  that  they 
will  wish  to  use  in  their  courses.  The  National 
Health  Library,  also  located  at  1790  Broadway, 
has  available  thousands  of  volumes  and  pamphlets 
on  all  phases  of  health.  Information  about  this 
service  will  be  sent  by  the  Library  on  request. 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC., 
100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  just 
released  "Kodachrome  Library,”  a  62-page  cata¬ 
logue  of  Kodachrome  slides,  2  inches  square.  The 
catalogue  sells  for  25  cents.  The  slides  listed 
include  a  variety  of  subjects;  there  are  hundreds 
on  geography,  some  on  transportation,  and  some 
on  the  New’  York  and  San  Francisco  World’s 
Fairs. 

BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY,  812  Larch- 
mont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  recently  published 
their  first  issue  of  Filmo  Visual  Review,  8  pages, 
free.  It  is  to  be  published  quarterly  and  is 
edited  solely  for  educators. 

The  film.  What’s  an  Office  Anyway?  described 
in  the  B.E.W.  for  December,  1940,  is  available 
by  free  loan  through  the  Dictaphone  Corporation, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
and  through  local  Dictaphone  representatives,  as 
well  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau 
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National  Clerical  Ability  Tests 


The  encoura^int;  results  of  the  May, 

1 9-40,  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests' 
were  summarized  and  interpreted  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1940,  issue  of  the  Joinnal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 

Tests  in  stenography,  typing,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  machine  transcription,  machine  calcula¬ 
tion,  general  information,  and  fundamentals 
were  given  to  a  total  of  3,065  candidates,  a 
substantial  increase  over  last  year's  2,3K5 
testees.  The  percentage  of  candidates  who 
earned  certificates  rose  sharply  this  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  stenography  and  machine- 
calculating  tests.  This,  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  candidates 
had  been  selected  with  greater  care  than 
heretofore  and  that  they  had  been  more  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  the  tests.  The  1940 
tests  were  as  difficult  as  those  given  in  19.39 
and  were  scored  by  machine. 

Of  the  testees  in  stenography,  71.5  per 
cent  won  certificates,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  over  last  year's  record. 

Of  the  typists,  68  per  cent  were  awarded 
certificates,  as  compared  to  last  year’s  57 
per  cent. 

Of  the  bookkeeping  candidates,  54  per 
cent  passed  the  1940  test;  40  per  cent  were 
successful  last  year.  It  was  noted  this  year 
that  students  had  better  work  habits;  had 
less  trouble  in  finding  mistakes;  knew  how 
to  correct  errors;  and,  in  general,  reflected 
more  effective  teaching  procedures. 

The  machine-transcription  test,  in  which 
50  per  cent  won  certificates,  showed  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  only  1  per  cent,  w  hich  brought  the 
Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
need  for  improved  instruction  in  this  field. 

Machine  calculation  showed  a  rate  of  im¬ 
provement  second  only  to  stenography.  Of 
those  taking  the  test  this  year,  60  per  cent 
passed,  whereas  only  32.5  per  cent  of  those 
taking  the  1939  test  were  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates. 

The  fact  that  700  complete  sets  of  the 

*  Directed  by  Joint  Committee  t>n  Tests,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Council  for  Business 
Education. 
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1939  tests  were  ordered  during  this  past  year 
by  educators  and  employers  proves  that  in¬ 
terest  in  these  tests  is  increasing  and  that 
more  and  more  teachers  are  modifying  their 
teaching  pnictices  to  conform  to  business 
standards  of  achievement  set  forth  in  these 
tests. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  students  se¬ 
lected  for  the  tests  to  be  given  in  May,  1911, 
be  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work  un 
der  pressure  of  time  within  -lO-minute  or 
hour  periods.  Relatively  long  periods  ot 
sustained  practice  at  frec^uent  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  wc*eks  before  the  tests  are  given 
should  help  students  to  overcome  nervous¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that 
nervousness  under  test  conditions  still  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  great  many  failures  and  that 
working  against  time  in  the  classroom  is 
the  best  way  to  fortify  .students  against  test 
fright. 

Teachers  interested  in  procuring  sample 
tests  for  examination  or  practice  may  get  a 
full  set  of  the  19  h*  tests  for  $1.55  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tests,  Law  ¬ 
rence  Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


National  Clerical  Ability  Tests 
for  1941 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

National  Offici:  Managfment 
Association 

and  the 

National  Council  for  Business 
EnircATioN 

May  14,  n,  /6,  and  17,  1941 

I  If  you  want  your  students  to  have  an  op- 
j  portunity  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency,  organize  a  Local  Test  Center.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  one.  For  full  in- 
i  formation  address  Joint  Ci)mmittee  on 
'  Tests,  16  Ijwrence  Hall.  Kirkland  Street. 
C.ambridgc,  Massachusetts. 
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New  York’s  Retailing  Course  of"  Study 

R.  MURRAY  BANKS 

Merchants  and  Bankers  Business  School,  New  York  City 


Distributive  education  on  the  high 
school  level  is  showing  more  and 
more  signs  of  coming  into  its  own.  The 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  of  the  New 
^'ork  State  Education  Department  has  pub¬ 
lished,  in  duplicated  form,  a  tentative  syl¬ 
labus  for  the  study  of  retail  selling,  which 
represents  the  Department’s  first  attempt  to 
outline  units  of  instruction  that  should  be 
included  in  a  workable,  vocational  program 
of  retailing. 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  be 
given  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years.  It 
may  be  studied  as  a  thirteenth-year  subject 
by  persons  who  are  already  out  of  school 
but  who  have  not  had  adequate  preparation 
in  this  field. 

Prevocational'Preparation  Course 

Introduction  to  Retailing,  to  be  given  in 
the  eleventh  year,  is  outlined  as  prevoca- 
tional  preparation  for  the  highly  vocational 
course  in  Retail  Selling  to  be  offered  the 
following  year. 

The  objectives  for  Introduction  to  Retail¬ 
ing  are  stated  as  follow's: 

I .  To  provide  the  pupil  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  channels  of  distribution  and  the  functions 
performed  by  each. 

2.  To  provide  the  pupil  with  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  historical  development  and  the 
present  significance  of  retailing. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  major  func¬ 
tions  and  operations  of  a  retail  store. 

4.  To  provide  the  pupil  with  exploratory  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  jobs  and  opportunities 
m  the  retail  field. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  six¬ 
teen  units,  beginning  with  a  study  of  man’s 
major  economic  activities  and  concluding 
with  a  survey  of  trends  in  retailing. 

Retail  Selling,  a  Vocational  Course 

The  vocational  course.  Retail  Selling,  is 
a  twelfth-year,  one-unit  Regents  credit 
course,  designed  to  prepare  students  who 
have  completed  Introduction  to  Retailing  to 
fill  positions  in  the  retail  field. 


It  is  suggested  that,  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  learning,  this  course  should  be  offered 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  the  pupil  studying 
retail  theory  in  school  and  (btaining  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  local  stores  after  school 
hours. 

The  objectives  for  this  course,  as  set  up 
in  the  syllabus,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  prepare  the  pupils  for  employment  in 
the  retail  field. 

2.  To  develop  desirable  job  attitudes  and 
effective  selling  habits  and  skills. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  work  co-operatively 
and  successfully  with  others. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  arts 
of  advertising  and  display  as  integral  parts  of 
the  retail-selling  process. 

5.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  learning  the  best 
methods  of  applying  for  and  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  retail  field. 

The  units  are  well  outlined  as  to  the 
material  to  be  covered  and  are  abundantly 
supplemented  with  teaching  suggestions. 

TTiis  course  of  study  should  be  helpful  to 
all  teachers  of  distributive  education,  as  an 
aid  in  planning  and  in  other  ways.  It 
gives  New  York  State’s  answer  as  to  what 
should  be  included  in  a  retail-selling  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  duplicated  form  indicates  that  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  be  final  but  is  open 
to  suggestion  and  revision  as  experience 
shall  dictate. 

A  Brief  for  a  **Half-Loaf*’  Course 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  principal  of  a 
certain  high  school  in  New  York  City  does 
not  believe  in  introducing  courses  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  salesmanship  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  unless  they  can  be  given 
on  a  co-operative  basis.’ 

The  inference,  naturally,  is  that  unless 
the  students  can  work  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  on  a  part-time  basis,  while  receiving 
related  instruction  in  school,  courses  of  this 
type  have  no  value. 

‘The  Business  Curriculum,  N.CT.F.  Sixth  Year¬ 
book,  1940,  page  252. 
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It  is  true  that  the  most  effective  learning 
will  occur  under  the  educational  setup  ad¬ 
vocated  by  this  principal,  but  is  this  a  valid 
reason  for  declining  entirely  to  offer  such 
courses  because  they  cannot  be  given  on  a 
co-operative  basis?  Is  this  not  a  situation 
where  the  proverbial  ’’half -loaf”  is  being 
rejected  because  the  entire  loaf  cannot  be 
had? 

It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  studies 
that  more  than  half  the  students  who  take 
Jobs  upon  graduation  go  into  some  type  of 
distributive  work.  It  has  been  recognized, 
and  frequently  acknowledged,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  "to  do 
better  what  they  will  do  anyway.”  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  an  all-important  function 
of  the  commercial  high  school,  which  aims 
to  prepare  its  students  for  the  positions 
they  will  hold  in  business. 

Can  any  educator  wisely  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  if,  while  the  greater  proportion 
of  his  graduating  students  who  get  jobs  are 
getting  them  in  distributive  occupations,  no 
training  in  this  field  is  available  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school?  Is  any  school,  then, 
operating  in  the  best  interests  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  community  if  it  neglects  to 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  its  students  for  the 
work  that  will  be  available  to  them,  and 
which  they  will  seek? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  way 
in  which  to  prepare  students  for  jobs  in 
distributive  occupations  is  to  give  them 
actual  practice  and  experience  in  doing  such 
work  and  relating  the  work  done  on  the 
job  to  the  work  done  in  the  classroom. 

Co-operative  Training  for  Office  Workers 

But  this  applies  equally  to  the  preparation 
of  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.*  Aren’t 
such  workers,  too,  best  prepared  under  a 
co-operative  plan?  Is  actual  job  experience 
any  less  effective  as  an  aid  to  learning  the 
office  occupations  than  in  the  distributive 
occupations?  Yet,  when  such  co-operative 
plans  are  not  possible,  does  the  administra- 


*  See  **0>-operative  Secretarial  Training,”  by 
William  £.  Haines,  in  this  issue. 


tion  say,  "Unless  we  can  teach  stenography 
and  bookkeeping  under  a  co-operative  plan, 
we  will  not  teach  it  at  all”? 

Why,  then,  should  we  say  this  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  retailing  courses?  Job  situations 
may  be  simulated  just  as  successfully  in  such 
courses  as  in  stenography  or  bookkeeping. 
There  are  innumerable  opportunities  for 
demonstration  sales,  merchandise  study, 
project  work,  and  the  organization  of  a 
laboratory  store,  which  may  be  effectively 
utilized  in  the  teaching  of  retailing.  Sev¬ 
eral  schools  have  found  these  methods  to 
be  very  satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  a  co¬ 
operative  plan.  Most  important,  they  have 
found  that,  through  their  retail  curriculum, 
they  have  enhanced  the  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  their  students. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  justify  the  offering  of 
a  retail  curriculum  for  its  many  other  con¬ 
comitant  values  beyond  the  vocational  one. 
it  should  be  noted  that  such  outcomes  are 
many  and  that  the  objectives  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  retail  curriculum  alone  are 
easily  defensible.  They  are  to  be  realized 
whether  the  courses  are  offered  under  a 
co-operative  setup  or  not.  Should  such  an 
educational  advantage  be  dismissed,  then, 
when  it  cannot  be  offered  under  a  co¬ 
operative  plan?  The  facts  seem  to  indicate 
a  most  emphatic  "No.” 

The  OFFICERS  of  the  National  Catholic 
High  School  Typists  Association,  at  their 
annual  business  meeting,  discussed  the  design¬ 
ing  of  the  new  certificates  to  be  awarded  for 
the  ten  best  papers  submitted  in  the  Every 
Pupil  Typing  Contest,  w’hich  will  be  held 
on  March  13.  Special  key  aw’ards,  which, 
like  the  certificates,  will  bear  the  distinctive 
insignia  of  the  Association,  w’ill  be  given  for 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  Individual 
Typing  Contest,  to  be  held  later. 

For  revised  copies  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  detailed  information  about  the  Every 
Pupil  Contest,  teachers  in  Catholic  schools 
are  urged  to  write  to  Reverend  Matthew 
Pekari,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military 
Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 


Many  teachers  requested  full  information 
about  ^e  Fourth  Annual  B.E.W,  Project  Con¬ 
test  a  month  ago.  It’s  ready.  See  page  518. 
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B.E.W.  Monthly  Transcription  Projects 
Enthusiastically  Received 

RHODA  TRACY 


Students  and  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  B.E.W.  transcription  projects. 
Hundreds  of  students  are  already  proud 
holders  of  the  new,  attractive  two-color 
transcription  certificates.  Many  can  boast  of 
several  certificates — each  an  award  for  a 
higher  transcription  rate  than  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  earned. 

The  examiners  have  found  very  few  er¬ 
rors  that  would  make  the  letters  submitted 
unmailable — and,  of  course,  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Some  errors  do  occur  occasion¬ 
ally,  however.  The  examiners  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  to  make  after  they  had 
reviewed  the  December  papers. 

Suggestions  from  the  Examiners 

Paragraphing  is  admittedly  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment.  Apparently,  however, 
students  sometimes  paragraph  just  for  the 
sake  of  paragraphing,  forgetting  that  the 
purpose  of  such  a  division  in  the  letter  is 
to  indicate  the  organization  of  the  contents 
and  to  clarify  the  meaning. 

The  mechanical  setup  of  the  letter  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  to  judge  its  mail- 
ability.  Two  excellent  articles  on  letter  setup 
have  appeared  recently  in  the  B.E.W.  and 
the  Gregg  Writer  (December,  1940).  Post 
these  articles  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
transcription  room.  Give  your  students  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  various  styles  of 
letters  accepted  by  business  houses  today. 

Call  attention  especially  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  letter  on  the  page;  the  type¬ 
written  matter  should  be  placed  within  the 
margins  just  as  carefully  as  a  picture  is 
placed  in  a  frame  by  an  artist. 

The  outstanding  punctuation  fault  in  the 
December  transcripts  occurred  in  the  third 
letter  of  the  series  addressed  to  Mr.  Frank 
Williams,  Jr.  Several  students  failed  to  put 
in  the  comma  before  the  word  Jr.  to  set  it 
off  as  an  explanatory  word. 


Some  students  experienced  vocabulary  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  typing  advise  for  advice,  and  in 
dividing  talk-ed  and  ta-king  incorrectly 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  A  few  students  con¬ 
fused  the  pronoun  its  with  the  contraction 
it’s. 

The  agreement  of  pronouns  and  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  following  sentence  proved 
confusing  to  some  students;  "Your  bonus 
check  is  the  means  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
taking  to  express  its  appreciation  of  your 
loyalty.”  The  incorrect  transcripts  read: 
”...  the  Board  of  Directors  is  taking  to 
express  their  appreciation”  or  ”  .  .  .  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  taking  to  express  its 
appreciation”. 

In  the  sentence,  "Your  service  to  the 
bank  has  been  satisfactory,”  some  transcripts 
read,  "Your  services  to  the  bank  has  been 
satisfactory'.” 

The  February  Transcription  Project 

How’  many  of  your  students  will  earn 
Certificates  of  Achievement  this  month 
Transcripts  must  be  received  on  or  before 
February  28  to  be  considered  for  Certificates 
of  Achievement. 

Mail  transcripts  for  certification,  together 
with  the  10-cent  examination  fee  from  each 
student  submitting  transcripts,  to  the 
B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  awarding  of  certificates  would  be 
greatly  simplified  if  you  would  record  the 
transcription  rates  according  to  the  schedule 
shown  on  page  546. 

Full  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  month¬ 
ly  B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  were 
printed  in  the  November,  1940,  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  They  are 
also  printed  in  the  booklet,  "Effective  Teach¬ 
ing  with  the  B.E.W.  Projects.”  If  you  wish 
a  copy,  send  to  the  New  York  office  for 
this  free  booklet. 
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The  B.E.W.  Transcription  Project  for  February 


Letters  1  and  2  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

Letters  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  dictated  at 
100  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words. 

Inside  Addresses 

( Dictate  these  addresses  before  starting  to 
time  the  take.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Jane  Anderson,  Spruce 
Apartments,  Baker,  Oregon. 

Letter  No.  3.  Miss  Jane  Anderson,  Spruce 
Apartments,  Baker,  Oregon. 

Letter  No.  1 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  a  student  in  the  Central  High  School 
in  Baker,  Oregon. 


For  Junior  I 

Certificate  1 

RO-Vf'ord  Dictation  | 

1  For  Senior 

j  Certificate 

j  lOO-W’ord  Dictation 

Elapsed 

Tran-  , 

j  Elapsed  j 

Tran- 

Time  in 

scription  ! 

j  Time  in  I 

scription 

Minutes 

Rate  I 

1  Minutes 

1  Rate 

10] 

10  .  . . 

. .  .40 

lU-.. 

. .  .20 

11] 

12j 

121... 

...30 

13] 

131 

141 

.  . .  .15 

14] 

15f  •• 

151... 

..  .25 

16J 

16J 

17] 

17] 

18| 

18l 

.  ...  20 

19l 

19f  ■■ 

20 1 

.  .. .10 

20j 

2lf  •• 

21] 

221 

221 

231 

231 

24J 

241... 

. .  .15 

251 

261 

27j 

Use  this  schedule  to  determine  qualifying 

TRANSCRIPTION  RATES 


Date 

Teacher’s  Name  . 

School  . 


City  . State 


No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  isj 
to  appear  on  the  certificate 

1  Trans,  i 
Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Use  this  pattern  for  a  typewritten  entry 

FORM  IF  PRINTED  FORMS  ARE  NOT  ON  HAND 


In  our  course  in  secretarial'  training  we 
are  studying  different  industries  and  the 
possibilities  for  employment  in  those*  in¬ 
dustries. 

I  am  interested  in  the  position  of  tele¬ 
phone  operator  either  in  a  private^  business 
concern  or  with  the  telephone  company. 

Where  can  I  obtain  training  to  be  a  tele¬ 
phone  operator*  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany.> 

What  personality  characteristics  must  a 
telephone  operator^  have? 

I  shall  l(X)k  forward  to  your  reply. 

Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2 
Dear  Miss  Anderson: 

We  are  glad  to  tell  you  about  the®  train¬ 
ing  of  telephone  operators  employed  by  the 
telephone  company. 

The  work  of  the  telephone’  operator  can 
be  done  properly  only  by  one  who  is  espe¬ 
cially  trained  for  it.  When  trained  by  the** 
company,  the  student  becomes  an  employee 
at  once.  When  her  preliminary  training  is 
completed,  she  is®  assigned  to  an  exchange 
board  where  actual  service  is  being  given. 

You  can  apply  for  this  training  at  the 
office'®  of  the  company  in  your  city. 

Our  training  manager  will  write  you  about 
your  other  question. 

Yours  truly," 
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Letter  No.  3 

Dear  Miss  Anderson: 

Your  inquiry  regarding  the  personality  ol 
a  telephone  operator  has’*  been  referred  to 
me. 

You  will  find  our  booklet  describing  good 
telephone  usage  interesting. 

The  art  of’^  getting  good  results  by  tele¬ 
phone  is  largely  a  matter  of  dealing  with 
others  as  you  would  have  them  deal  with 
you.’^  The  best  manners  are  those  which  are 
m  good  taste  and  prompted  by  a  genuine 
consideration  for  the  feelings*'^  and  con¬ 
venience  of  others. 

It  pays  to  have  a  good  telephone  person¬ 
ality.  Always  have  a  prompt  and’®  pleasant 
greeting  ready  for  every  telephone  caller. 
When  you  have  finished  your  telephone 
visit,  replace  the’"  receiver  gently.  The  best 
speech  is  that  which  is  correct  and  natural 
at  the  same  time.  Use  a  normal  tone  of’® 
voice. 

Call  on  us  if  we  can  help  you  further. 

Yours  truly, 

- 41 - 
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sylvania,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
commercial  teacher  training  since  1938.  He 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  and  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
is  at  present  working  on  the  doctor’s  degree. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  past  president  of  the  Iowa 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  has 
held  several  offices  in  regional  and  national 
associations.  He  is  well  known  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  junior  business  education. 

Dean  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  well-known 
business  educator,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College.  He 
was  director  of  the 
department  of  busi- 
n  e  s  s  education  at 
Bloomsburg  from 
1930  until  1937, 
when  he  became 
Dean  of  Instruction. 

President  Andruss 
is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  North¬ 
western  University 
and  served  on  the 
faculties  of  both 
schools.  He  was  a  supervisor  at  Indiana 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  College  for 
three  years  and  has  been  a  special  lecturer 
at  New  York  University.  In  the  public 
schools  he  has  been  a  teacher,  a  department 
head,  and  a  principal. 

In  addition  to  numerous  magazine  articles, 
many  of  w'hich  have  been  published  in  this 
magazine.  President  Andruss  is  the  author  of 
books  on  business  law  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping.  His  latest  book.  Better 
Business  Education,  will  be  published  soon. 

Mr.  Andruss  is  president  of  Alpha  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alumni  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Consultant  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  He  has  served  as  Research 
Consultant  in  an  investigation  of  bond  houses 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Dr.  ELROY  NELSON,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics.  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Denver,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  position  as 
regional  co-ordinator  for  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Board  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

Dr.  Nelson,  prior  to  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  was  professor  of 
economics  and  director  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York. 


B  FRANK  KYKER,  Chief  of  Business 
♦  Education  Service  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Elvin  S.  Eyster  and  N.  Birss 
Curtis  as  special  representatives  attached  to 
his  department  and  assigned  to  assist  with 
the  business-education  phases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Training  Program.  Both 
.Mr.  Eyster  and  Mr.  Curtis  began  their  new 
duties  the  middle  of  January. 

Mr.  Eyster  has  headed  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  the  North  Side  High  School, 
I'ort  Wayne,  Indiana,  for  many  years.  He 
IS  president  of  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.  He  has  rendered  outstand¬ 
ing  service  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
adult  education  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
is  nationally  known  for  the  success  of  his 
guidance  service  in  the  Fort  Wayne  schools. 

Mr.  Eyster  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Indiana  University  and  has  completed 
nearly  all  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate. 

Mr.  Curtis  leaves  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Shippensburg,  Penn¬ 
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Our  Students  Interviewed  Businessmen 

A  Student  Survey  Conducted  by 
ELEANOR  SKIMIN 


The  subject  matter  of  the  following 
report  was  obtained  through  a  survey 
carried  on  by  the  advanced  shorthand 
class  of  Northern  High  School,  Detroit. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  give  high 
school  students  a  fairly  broad,  first-hand 
understanding  of  what  employers  expect  of 
prospective  employees. 

Information  was  obtained  from  forty-five 
different  offices,  selected  because  they  were 
considered  most  likely  to  give  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  students. 

Students  wrote  letters  to  businessmen,  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  visit  their  offices 
and  ask  questions.  With  each  letter  went 
a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  on  which  the 
businessman  was  asked  to  note  a  convenient 
time  for  the  interview.  Every  businessman 
who  granted  an  interview  received  another 
letter,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy. 

A  summary  of  the  survey  findings  follows. 

A  ppearance 

Excessive  jewelry,  bright  red  nail  polish, 
heavily  applied  make-up,  strongly  scented 
perfume,  extreme  hair  styles,  gaudy  clothes 
— the  job  applicant  who  wears  these  is  fairly 
sure  of  "pounding  the  pavements.” 

In  social  life,  when  two  persons  meet,  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  first  essential  quality  noted. 
This  is  also  true  in  business;  a  prospective 
employee  who  presents  a  good  appearance 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

According  to  the  answers  the  employers 
gave  to  the  questionnaire,  they  prefer  a  girl 
or  boy  who  appears  neatly  dressed  and  who 
wears  clothes  ^at  are  clean,  smart,  and  in 
the  current  fashion.  One  employer  said  he 
would  not  like  his  secretary  to  be  dressed  in 
such  an  extreme  manner  that  her  clothes 
would  distract  him  from  his  work. 

Good  carriage  and  a  spontaneous  smile  are 
two  essential  qualities.  Make-up  and  nail 


polish  should  not  be  banned  from  the  of¬ 
fice,  but  it  is  well  to  know'  just  how  much 
and  what  shades  to  use. 

Personality  Traits 

Personality  goes  hand  in  hand  with  good 
appearance  to  create  a  favorable  and  lasting 
impression.  What  good  w'ould  correct  at¬ 
tire  be  without  poise,  politeness,  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  What  good  would  a  pleasant 
smile  be  without  a  good  speaking  voice,  a 
knowledge  of  good  speech,  an  extensive  vo- 
cabular)',  and  common  sense 

The  modern  employer  expects  his  ste¬ 
nographer  not  only  to  be  intelligent  and  ef¬ 
ficient,  but  also  to  be  able  to  meet  and  re¬ 
ceive  people,  to  use  good  judgment,  and  to 
be  alert.  A  friendly  manner,  a  good  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  an  even  temper  never  bar  the 
way  to  a  job,  even  if  the  applicant  has  had 
no  previous  experience.  It  is  also  well  to 
develop  good  habits  in  the  office,  such  as 
punctuality'  and  th^  avoidance  of  smoking, 
gum  chewing,  gossip,  and  grumbling. 

One  employer  complains  that  he  cannot 
find  a  girl  who  will  take  her  work  seriously 
and  be  as  interested  in  it  as  the  boss  him¬ 
self. 

Specific  Qualifications 

Although  appearance  and  personality  are 
essential  to  a  person  looking  for  a  position, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  is  the 
actual  ability  of  the  worker.  The  first  few 
days  in  a  new  position  are  days  of  trial  for 
the  beginner,  during  which  he  must  prove 
his  ability. 

The  average  rate  of  dictation  was  found 
to  be  100  words  a  minute,  and  the  required 
transcription  rate  was  about  forty  words  a 
minute. 

The  ability  to  answer  the  telephone  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  any  business  office. 
The  girl  who  answers  the  telephone  must 
have  a  pleasant,  clear  speaking  voice;  she 
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must  be  tjuitk  enough  to  sum  up  situations, 
and  she  must  be  able  to  react  acceptably  to 
the  mood  of  the  speaker  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telephone  wire. 

Any  oltice  worker  must  have  some  filing 
ability  and  a  little  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic. 

Of  course,  a  practical  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  any  stenographic  position 
in  the  business  world.  Ability  to  operate 
different  types  of  machines  is  an  added  as¬ 
set;  in  some  offices,  it  seems  to  be  essential. 

It  is  well  to  know  how  to  take  notes  on 
things  to  be  remembered,  for  even  the  clever¬ 
est  person  can  forget. 

The  boy  or  girl  who,  when  applying  for  a 
job,  has  varied  abilities  to  offer  will  be  more 
likely  to  land  the  positioff  that  one  who  is 
prepared  to  do  but  one  thing. 

The  Use  of  Pre-employment  Tests 

Employers,  when  questioned  about  pre¬ 
employment  tests,  offered  many  different 
opinions.  Some  frankly  denounced  them 
as  poor  criteria  of  a  prospective  employee’s 
ability,  because  the  applicant’s  nervousness 
during  the  test  is  a  handicap.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  test  and  the 
knowledge  that  one  must  do  one’s  best  re¬ 
sult  in  the  miserable  failure  of  some  appli¬ 
cants  who  would  be  welcome  additions  to 
any  business  firm. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  employers  who 
judge  solely  upon  these  tests  in  deciding 
whether  the  applicant  is  worth  interviewing. 
The  reason  given  for  this  complete  faith  is 
that  persons  with  confidence  in  their  ability 
will  have  nothing  to  fear.  No  employer 
wants  to  hire  a  person  who  is  uncertain 
about  his  own  abilities. 

The  types  of  tests  given  are  very  much 

♦  About  Eleanor  Skimin:  Instructor,  Northern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Past  president 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion.  Originator  and  editor  of  the  Business 
Education  Digest.  Has  taught  methods  courses 
in  shorthand  in  the  summer  sessions  of  several 
well-known  teacher-training  institutions.  Co¬ 
author  of  a  text  on  transcription  and  of  a 
shorthand  film. 


the  same  in  a  number  of  companies.  They 
include  mechanical  tests,  such  as  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  intelligence  tests. 

Many  companies  require  that  applicants 
pass  a  physical  examination.  The  average 
company  requires  only  that  an  application 
blank  be  filled  out,  prior  to  an  interview. 

Educational  Requirements 
A  high  school  education  is  an  absolute  re¬ 
quirement  in  even  the  smallest  office.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  companies  interviewed  will 
hire  a  girl  with  only  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  larger  firms  prefer  girls  with 
business  school  or  college  training  for  the 
more  responsible  jobs.  All  employers 
stressed  the  point  that  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate  with  good  mechanical  abilities  and  high 
personal  qualifications  is  just  as  acceptable 
as  a  business-school  or  college  graduate. 

Office  Machines  Used 
Every  office  had  at  least  one  machine — a 
typewriter.  The  maximum  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  any  office  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  kind  of  business  in  which  that  par¬ 
ticular  firm  is  engaged. 

The  machines  used  in  the  offices  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  survey  totaled  twenty-two, 
ranging  from  the  simple  typewriter  to  a 
Western  Union  sending-and-receiving  set, 
and  complicated  switchboards  and  sorting 
machines. 

The  dictating  machine,  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine,  comptometer,  and  billing  machine  are 
good  examples  of  machinery  taking  the  place 
of  girls  (although  girls  are  needed  to  op¬ 
erate  them). 

Most  companies  do  not  require  that  ap¬ 
plicants  know  how  to  operate  these  ma¬ 
chines,  since  representatives  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  companies  are  called  in  to  teach  new 
operators  how  to  manipulate  them.  Of 
course,  in  cases  where  the  machine  is  to  be 
operated  continuously,  specialized  operators 
are  preferred. 

Requirements  As  to  Experience 
In  the  matter  of  previous  office  experience, 
as  in  the  matter  of  tests,  there  are  different 
opinions.  Those  employers  who  prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  girls  say  they  have  a  better  under- 
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Miss  Skimin  giving  a  demonstration  of  ef¬ 
fective  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES  AT  THE  SECRE¬ 
TARIAL  ROUND  TABLE  OF  THE  N.C.T.F.  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  HELD  IN  Chicago,  December  26-28. 

standing  of  office  routine  and  a  superior 
sense  of  adjustment  whenever  irregular  situ¬ 
ations  arise.  Most  experienced  workers  can 
run  a  machine  more  efficiently  than  inex¬ 
perienced  workers,  and  can  use  better  judg¬ 
ment  in  a  crisis,  having  profited  from  previ¬ 
ous  mistakes. 

Employers  who  prefer  inexperienced  girls 
say  they  can  be  trained  into  the  office  routine 
more  quickly  than  the  experienced  girls,  the 
latter  having  already  formed  habits  that  are 
hard  to  break.  An  inexperienced  girl,  they 
say,  is  more  willing  to  work,  having  a  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  employer  who  gave 
her  a  "break.” 

Students*  Summary  of  Project 

The  inexperienced  person  who  goes  out 
to  apply  for  a  job  is  confronted  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  not  knowing  enough  about  the 
correct  procedure  of  seeking  a  job.  We,  of 
the  advanced  shorthand  and  transcription 
classes  of  Northern  High  School,  feel  that 
we  have  profited  greatly  by  our  experiences 
in  participating  in  an  interview.  We  have 
gained  confidence  in  our  ability  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  and  converse  intelligently  with  them. 
Confidence  comes  only  when  it  is  based  upon 
a  true  knowledge  of  one’s  abilities. 

In  order  to  keep  in  step  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  world,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
schools  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  business 
offices  in  instructing  students  how  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  latest  business  equipment.  A  knowl¬ 


edge  of  how  to  operate  at  least  one  machine 
other  than  the  typewriter  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  clerical  work  would  be  most  desir¬ 
able  assets  for  any  high  school  graduate. 

Among  the  most  important  things  to  re¬ 
member  in  connection  with  a  job  is  that  a 
pleasing  appearance  greets  the  eye,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  personality  holds  the  interest,  and  actual 
ability  and  an  appreciation  of  the  important t 
of  knowing  how  to  get  along  with  people 
hold  the  job. 

Business  Standards  in  the  Classroom 

The  student  in  the  advanced  shorthand 
classes  at  Northern  High  School  works  in  a 
classroom  in  which  an  office  atmosphere  has 
been  created.  His  work  is  constantly  ap 
praised  on  the  basis  of  his  employability. 

Each  member  of  the  class  selects  a  business 
office  for  which  he  is  working  (an  imaginary 
one,  of  course).  The  letters  he  writes  for 
this  office  are  all  written  with  carbons, 
graded  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  be  mailed,  and  then  filed. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  class  have 
successfully  passed  the  official  Gregg  Writei 
100-word  dictation  transcription  test;  60  per 
cent  have  successfully  passed  the  official 
Gregg  Writer  120-word  dictation  and  trans¬ 
cription  test.  Employable  standards  ot 
transcribing  have  been  met;  many  of  the 
students  can  transcribe  seven  medium  letters 
in  an  hour.  A  daily  record  is  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  so  that  each  student  can 
see  in  which  of  the  following  classifications 
his  work  for  the  day  falls: 

1.  High  transcription  rate  with  high 
mailability. 

2.  High  transcription  rate  with  low  mail 
ability. 

3.  Low  transcription  rate  with  high  mail- 
ability. 

4.  Low  transcription  rate  with  low  mail- 
ability. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  school  training 
we  have  received,  we  have  had  the  valuable 
experience  of  meeting  businessmen  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  them  in  their  offices.  Perhaps  the 
contacts  we  made  will  prove  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  than  the  information  we  re¬ 
ceived. 
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DIDN’T  KNOW  that  to  write  down  all 
the  errors  I  make  during  the  day  would 
help  considerably  in  reducing  the  silly  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  bound  to  get  past  a  secretary 
once  in  a  while.  For  example,  I  found  one 
day  that  I  was  leaving  off  the  r  when  I 
typed  yo//r.  After  writing  yo/zr  a  few  times 
in  longhand,  I  found  myself  slowing  up  in 
my  typing  when  I  came  to  this  word,  and 
I  didn’t  make  the  error  again. 

Beginners  should  remember  that  an  ex¬ 
ecutive,  or,  for  that  matter,  anyone  with 
plenty  on  his  mind  besides  signing  letters, 
doesn’t  have  the  time  to  read  each  sentence 
carefully  or  to  l(X)k  for  errors  in  spelling 
and  punctuation.  Even  if  he  had  the  time, 
he  wouldn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  such 
details. 

My  chief  wants  his  letters  transcribed 
right  the  first  time.  To  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  twice  is  almost  unforgivable,  and  that’s 
why  this  extra  effort  on  my  part  to  put 
down  my  errors  and  think  about  them  has 
proved  so  valuable  to  me. 

If  I’m  not  careful  to  catch  the  errors  I 
make,  the  chief  might  begin  to  read  his 
letters  more  closely  until  he  finally  became 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  lost  all  his  faith 
in  my  work  and  ability. 

Many  are  the  times  that  1  wished  I  had 
believed  my  teacher  when  she  told  me  that 
accuracy  is  important.  Everything  that  I 
do  calls  for  accuracy;  I  must  take  accurate 


notes,  transcribe  accurately,  take  accurate 
data  on  telephone  calls,  make  accurate  ap¬ 
pointments,  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  figures, 
in  my  answers  to  questions,  and  in  taking 
care  of  a  million  and  one  other  things  that 
a  secretary  is  called  upon  to  do. 

I  would  say  to  a  beginner,  "When  your 
teacher  doesn’t  accept  a  transcript  because 
of  a  typeover  o»‘  an  erasure,  she  isn’t  re¬ 
fusing  it  because  she  doesn’t  like  you  or 
has  a  grudge  against  you.  She’s  doing  it 
because  she  wants  you  to  'get  in  the  groove’ 
with  right  habits,  and  the  wise  thing  to  do 
— the  thing  that  will  pay  off  in  the  end — 
is  to  learn  tiotv  to  be  accurate.’’ 

I  DIDN’T  KNOW  that  the  personality  ot 
my  chief  would  play  an  important  part 
in  my  daily  life. 

I  remember  one  man  for  whom  I  worked 
just  after  I  had  finished  high  school.  He 
was  a  certified  public  accountant  for  a  large 
business  house  in  New'  York,  and  I  was  his 
secretary.  It  was  my  first  job.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  unreasonable  man  I  have  ever 
met.  No  matter  what  you  would  do  for 
him,  he  just  couldn’t  be  pleased.  He’d  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another,  and  expect 
you  to  know'  what  he  meant.  He’d  return 
my  letters  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  final 
draft  would  say  the  same  thing  as  the  one 
I  first  transcribed  for  him. 

After  about  two  months  of  this,  he  asked 
me  to  come  home  with  him  to  do  a  little 
work  one  evening,  and  he  invited  me  to 
dinner.  After  one  look  at  his  wife,  well — 
I  could  see  why  he  acted  the  way  he  did 
during  the  day.  We  didn’t  do  any  work 
that  evening,  because  his  wife  wanted  to 
see  Gene  Autry  in  something  or  other.  She 
just  loved  Gene,  she  said,  because  he  was 
so  big  and  daring.  Her  accountant  husband 
w-asn’t  very  daring  and  big;  at  least,  he 
wasn’t  a  cowboy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  my  chief  was 
a  little  more  considerate  of  me  after  that. 

A  secretarial  student  might  think,  at  first, 
that  this  story  doesn’t  have  much  bearing 
on  how  to  become  a  secretary,  but  I’d  tell 
him,  "Just  wait!  Every  man  I  have  worked 
for  has  left  his  mark  on  my  own  personal¬ 
ity  and  outlook  on  life  in  general.’’ 
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Encouraging  news!  Ten  New 

York  high  schools  sent  out  question¬ 
naires  to  graduates  of  their  secretarial 
departments.  Of  the  S5-i  replies  received, 
662  pupils,  or  78  per  cent,  report  that  they 
are  employed.  Even  better  news — 508  of 
those  pupils  had  found  employment  within 
one  to  six  months  after  leaving  school. 

TTie  schools  were  second  only  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  employment  agencies  in  placing  these 
young  people,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  120 
were  placed  by  the  schools  compared  with 
179  who  were  placed  by  the  agencies. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  the  figures, 
as  given  in  High  Points,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  shows  many  surprising  facts.  The 
one  that  surprised  me  the  most,  I  think,  is 
that  238  of  the  662  employed  graduates  re¬ 
ported  that  they  composed  letters  as  part  of 
their  duties.  The  surprise  comes  because, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  young  people  had 
left  school  within  two  years  of  the  time  they 
made  the  report. 

The  comments  of  the ‘graduates  were  il¬ 
luminating.  Many  of  them  commented  that 
they  had  been  able  to  get  work  only  because 
they  had  taken  the  high-speed  shorthand 
courses  offered  in  many  of  the  New  York 
City  high  schools.  Some  of  them  com¬ 
mented  that  they  were  unable  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  until  they  went  to  private  business 
schools  to  get  higher  speed  in  shorthand. 

Not  less  than  293  of  the  662  indicated 
definitely  that  they  found  use  for  their  high¬ 


speed  shorthand  practice.  Naturally,  these 
figures  gave  great  pleasure  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  always  sorry  to  find  short¬ 
hand  teachers  who  do  not  realize  the  cash 
value  to  the  young  job  hunter  of  an  above- 
average  speed  in  shorthand. 

ANOTHER  CONSTANT  OBSESSION 
of  this  department  is  the  value  of  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  contest  in  the  raising 
and  maintaining  of  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Whenever  we  find  figures  that  sup¬ 
port  our  contention,  we  delight  to  reprint 
them  here. 

In  the  Sational  Contest  foinnal  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  19  iO,  edited  by  George  R.  Tilford, 
we  have  found  just  such  figures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average- 
net  speed  by  years  for  the  twenty  highest 
individuals  participating  each  year  in  first - 
year  typing  during  the  ten  years  in  which 
these  contests  have  been  held  in  New'  York 


State: 

1931.... 

....32.55 

1936.... 

_ 47.45 

1932. .. . 

...  .38.96 

1937. . . . 

_ 46.72 

1933. .. . 

. . .  .39.20 

19.38.  . .  . 

_ 47.28 

1934. . . . 

_ 40.82 

1939. .. . 

_ 47.48 

1935. .. . 

_ 42.25 

1940. . . . 

_ 48.35 

Notice  how  the  average  speed  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1931  to  19-46-  almost  50  per 
cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  ot 
the  net  speeds  given  in  the  table  represents 
the  average  of  the  20  best  contestants  in  each 
year.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in 
these  ten  years,  neither  the  difficulty  or  type 
of  copy  used  nor  the  rules  for  scoring  the 
papers  have  been  changed. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  this  increase  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  contest  records  for  200  pupils 
over  a  ten-year  period  should  not  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  classroom?  This  department 
is  convinced  that  that  increase  in  contest 
achievement  must  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
portionate  improvement  in  the  work  done  by 
the  many  thousands  of  pupils  who  never 
got  to  the  contest  but  who,  nevertheless,  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  the  more  efficient  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  motivated  by  the  contest. 

IN  ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO, 
when  Sonny  comes  home  and  says,  "Dad, 
may  I  take  archeology  next  semester?”  and 
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Dad’s  eyes  start  to  pop  out,  Sonny  reassures 
him  by  saying,  "It’s  all  right,  Dad,  we  own 
our  own  ruin." 

This  is  no  nightmare  of  an  ultraconserva* 
tive  schoolman  just  returned  from  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association  meeting — it 
IS  a  sober  statement  of  fact.  In  the  Al- 
bu4uerque  High  School,  they  do  teach  arche¬ 
ology;  and,  what’s  more,  they  do  own  their 
own  ruin.  They  own  the  ruin  of  Tunque, 
which  was  a  flourishing  town  before  the  days 
of  the  First  Crusade.  Now  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Albuquerque  High  School  are  re¬ 
constructing  that  ancient  culture  as  they  dig 
it  out  with  their  own  hands. 

If  anybody  has  a  better  true  story  than 
that,  I  should  certainly  like  to  have  it ! 

HAPPY  MUST  BE  the  lot  of  that  teacher 
who  reported  that  her  most  diflicult  prob¬ 
lem  was  "walking  three  miles  to  school." 
Perhaps  even  more  happy  must  be  the 
teacher  who  reported  as  her  major  teaching 
difliculty  "hard  water  in  the  community." 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  report  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Education, 
that  a  few  teachers  out  of  the  1,300  to  whom 
questionnaires  were  sent  said  they  had  no 
problems  at  all.  If  even  a  few  teachers  in 
Colorado  have  no  teaching  problems,  it 
must  be  a  pedagogical  paradise. 

We  are  relieved  to  know,  however,  that 
the  major  problem  of  the  1,300  Colorado 
teachers  is  the  same  that  plagues  us — making 
the  children  desire  to  learn.  One  somewhat 
pessimistic  teacher,  however,  feels  that  the 
children  have  the  desire  for  learning  all 
right,  but  what  worries  her  is  how  to  give 
them  the  desire  to  put  forth  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  learn.  Don’t  you  think  that  the 
majority  are  correct  here?  If  the  child 
really  has  an  intense  desire  to  learn,  the  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  forthcoming. 

Many  teachers  echoed  the  comment  of  one 
who  said,  "Most  of  the  texts  used,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  social-science  field,  have 
\ocabularies  so  far  beyond  the  child’s  under¬ 
standing  that  they  seem  to  be  written  in  a 
foreign  language.”  I  know  one  editor  who 
solved  this  problem  by  giving  his  fourteen- 
year  old  boy  the  manuscript  for  a  proposed 


social-science  text  and  offering  him  a  cent 
apiece  for  all  the  words  he  didn  t  know.  The 
boy  made  a  juvenile  fortune  out  of  the  job, 
and  the  pupils  who  studied  from  that  text 
when  it  was  printed  were  able  to  understand 
what  it  was  all  about! 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  Harold  F.  Clark, 
professor  of  education.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  commented  on  the 
same  difficulty  in  the  following  month’s  is¬ 
sue  of  Social  Education.  As  an  interesting 
instance  of  the  trend  for  social-science  writ¬ 
ing  to  be  in  a  style  of  English  that  might 
as  well  be  a  foreign  language,  he  quotes 
from  J.  M.  Keynes: 

"Hence  the  volume  of  employment  and 
equilibrium  depends  upon:  (1)  the  aggre¬ 
gate  supply  function;  (2)  the  propensity  to 
consume;  and  (3)  the  volume  of  investment. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  General  Theory 
of  Employment.” 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Clark 
that  "the  sentences  just  quoted  are  among 
the  simplest  in  Keynes’s  book."  This  de¬ 
partment  hereby  offers  a  shiny  new  copper 
penny  to  the  first  teacher  who  will  explain 
that  quotation  so  that  this  department  will 
understand  "the  essence  of  the  General  The¬ 
ory  of  Employment.” 

IN  THE  "EDUCATION  DIGEST,” 
Bruce  Barton,  advertising  man,  author,  and 
statesman,  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

I  believe  that  education  has  been  getting  steadily 
worse  in  this  country.  It  was  better  in  my  father’s 
time  than  in  my  time  and  better  in  my  time  than 
it  is  in  yours.  We  are  trying  to  spread  out  and 
teach  too  much  and  teach  a  smattering  of  every¬ 
thing.  I  think  we  will  see  the  time  again  when 
there  will  be  more  emphasis  on  mental  discipline. 

And  we  thought  that  the  "mental  disci¬ 
pline”  theory  had  gone  along  with  the  birch ! 
Perhaps  Mr.  Barton  would  bring  back  the 
birch  too,  because  it  certainly  flourished  (or 
should  we  say  "was  flourished”?)  in  the 
classroom  in  his  father’s  time. 

This  department  puts  such  an  effusion  in 
the  same  class  as  the  remarks  of  the  business¬ 
man  who  asks,  "Why  is  it  that  stenographers 
can’t  spell?”  In  both  cases,  the  speaker  is 
generalizing  on  insufficient  evidence — which 
is  a  politely  scientific  way  of  saying  that  one 
doesn’t  know  what  one  is  talking  about ! 
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ihe  N.E.A.  recently  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  this  idle  chatter  about  the  de¬ 
terioration  ot  education  since  the  days  ol 
our  forefathers.  The  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  consented  to  collect  and  tab¬ 
ulate  the  necessar)’  facts.  Among  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  was,  '  Do  you  think  young  people 
today  are  getting  a  better  education  m  school 
than  their  parents  got?” 

The  report  shows  that  85  per  cent  an¬ 
swered  "yes,  better”  to  the  question,  and  that 
6  per  cent  answered  "about  the  same.”  Thus 
91  per  cent  of  the  population  did  agree  that 
the  children  ot  today  are  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  their  parents 
received.  There  were  2  per  cent  without 
an  opinion,  and  only  7  per  cent  agreed  with 
Mr.  Barton. 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE  THIS  DEPART 
ment  has  indicated  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
tor  some  of  the  excesses  that  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  word-frequency  lists. 
For  the  past  hour,  however,  this  department 
has  been  thinking  lovingly  of  the  compilers 
of  frequency'  lists,  because  the  past  hour  has 
been  spent  in  writing  the  shorthand  outlines 
for  a  list  of  words  sent  in  by  a  shorthand 
teacher.  There  were  about  a  hundred  words 
in  the  list. 

Some  of  the  easier  words  were  consoli- 
datory,  caravansary,  and  utopianism.  Then 
it  warmed  up  with  a  few’  like  heritor,  ex¬ 
clave,  epizoan,  and  protozoic.  And  to  think 
that  having  lasted  through  all  those,  and  a 
lot  more  like  them,  I  should  have  succumbed 
to  heterogynous!  Yes,  I  thought  I  was  clever 
tcx),  and  figured  that  the  maker  of  the  list 
had  been  aiming  at  heterogeneous  and  hadn’t 
quite  hit  the  mark.  But  fortunately,  just  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  I  looked  it  up.  When 
he  wrote  heterogynous,  he  MEANT  heter¬ 
ogynous! 

But  my  face  really  reddened  when  I  had  to 
l(X)k  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  latish. 
It  sounded  to  me  as  though  it  might  be  an 
Armenian  delicacy — or  was  it  something  to 
do  with  the  tapping  of  a  rubber  tree?  Ltx)k 
it  up  yourself  and  maybe  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  t(X)! 

IN  THE  Journal  of  Arkansas  Education, 


Willie  A.  Lawson  otfers  some  sharp  but 
justified  comments  on  teaching  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Example; 

'We  pay  our  good  money  to  go  to  a  sum¬ 
mer  school  where  we  are  taught  that  children 
learn  by  doing,  and  we  come  home  to  drop 
into  the  same  old  'dishing  out’  process. 
Certainly  it  is  easier  to  tell  someone  how  to 
do  a  thing  than  it  is  to  help  him  learn  and 
then  stand  by  silently  (that’s  the  hardest 
part  of  all)  and  see  him  execute  what  he 
has  learned.”  This  probably  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  shorthand  or  typewriting  teach¬ 
er  in  mind  .  .  .  but  think  it  over  I 

And  the  "Meditations  of  an  English 
Teacher,”  by  Naomi  John  White,  are  the 
cleverest  pupil  sketches  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  The  description  of  John 
brought  to  mind  many  of  my  own  pupils 
who  seemed  to  educate  me  more  than  I  was 
able  to  educate  them. 

"John  has  an  engaging  personality  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  confidential  manner.  .  .  . 
Just  now’,  however,  John  is  interested  in 
rabbits,  Russian  Red  Rabbits,  and  my  first 
period  is  fast  becoming  dominated  by  a 
dozen  Russian  Red  Rabbits.  .  .  .  There  are 
times  when  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  John 
is  really  learning  about  the  proper  use  of 
who  and  whotn,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
w’hatsoever  that  I  am  rapidly  becoming  an 
authority  on  Russian  Red  Rabbits.  Would 
anybody  like  any  detailed  information  on 
Russian  Red  Rabbits?” 

- 4 - 

(Continued  from  page  ^02) 

not  run  his  small  business.  His  high-sch(K»l-a^c 
children  take  it  over  and  use  what  they  have 
learned  about  salesmanship,  bookkeeping,  business 
mathematics,  business  law,  and  so  forth,  to  make 
the  business  operate  successfully.  (This  plot 
sounds  very  good;  I  think  I’ll  use  it  myself.) 

7.  A  girl  who  planned  to  go  to  college  finds 
that  her  family  is  able  to  pay  only  part  of  her 
expenses.  She  is  able  to  finance  the  rest  herself 
by  doing  office  work,  for  which  she  was  trained 
in  high  school. 

Any  of  these  simple  plots  could  be  made 
the  basis  for  a  program  publicizing  the 
effective  training  your  school  provides. 

[The  first  installment  of  this  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  December,  1940,  B.E.IF'.J 
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course,  the  student’s  attitude  had  to  indicate  that 
she  was  glad  to  comply  with  extra  demands. 
This  work  gave  them  "overtime,”  for  which  1 
"paid  ”  them  ?>0  cents  a  sheet. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  I  made  out  the  pay 
roll  and  substituted  grades  for  salaries  on  the 
following  basis: 


1  found  that  the  students  appreciated  more  fully 
the  significance  and  value  of  the  grades  earned 
when  w'e  used  the  salary  system. 

Each  girl  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
filing,  copy  work,  transcription,  and  so  on.  The 
students  themselves  have  remarked  that  they  liked 
the  method  because  it  gave  them  the  feeling  of 
working  in  a  true  office  atmosphere,  thus  making 
the  transition  from  school  to  office  less  abrupt. — 
Shter  Isabelle  Marie,  Marymount  College,  Salina, 
Ka»\a\. 


I  he  editors  u  elcotne  letters  on  time- 
/).  importJtit,  controversial  subjects. 


1  o  TjiE  Hditok: 

A  year  ago,  at  the  Kansas  Commercial  Teachers 
(.onvention  held  in  Wichita,  Clyde  Blanchard 
challenged  the  commercial  teachers  of  Kansas  to 
"Look  Back!  Look  About!  Look  Forward!” 

1  accepted  that  challenge,  for  I  feel  that  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  who  are  fired  with  enthusiasm 
can  do  much  in  business  education. 

Mr.  Blanchard  cited  six  points  in  his  address; 

1.  Skills  are  door  openers. 

2.  Dead  lines  must  be  met. 

3.  Quantity  is  essential. 

4.  The  voice  must  be  trained. 

5.  Hard  work  alone  is  not  enough. 

6.  Consider  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
desk. 

It  is  my  intention  now  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  method  of  covering  these  points. 

My  twenty-two  students  ranged  in  shorthand 
dictation  ability  from  120  to  160  words  a  minute 
and  in  typing  from  55  to  78  words  a  minute.  I 
assumed  the  role  of  employer  and  "hired”  these 
twenty-two  students  on  a  "salary”  basis  of  $100 
a  month. 

They  were  assigned  various  office  duties  such 
as  filing,  copy  work,  business  forms,  machine  tran¬ 
scription,  pay-roll  records,  telephoning,  balance 
sheets  and  profit-and-loss  statements  with  Comp¬ 
tometer  practice,  and  business  and  personal  letter 
writing. 

This  work  was  required  at  a  definite  time. 
If  it  was  not  ready  or  was  not  usable,  I  deducted 
20  cents  a  sheet  from  the  regular  "salary.” 

If  I  had  extra  office  work  to  be  done,  or  if 
some  of  the  other  faculty  members  needed  secre¬ 
taries,  it  was  my  privilege  to  call  upon  any  of 
these  students,  and  I  expected  to  receive  an 
answer  such  as  "Til  be  glad  to.  Sister.”  Of 


1  o  THE  Editor; 

1  read  with  intense  interest  all  the  statements 
of  the  leading  business  educators  <»f  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  question,  "What  can  we  do  for  na¬ 
tional  defense?”  which  you  printed  in  your 
November  issue.  1  agree  with  the  six  general 
conclusions  that  you  draw.  However,  I  feel  that 
only  a  few  of  these  leaders  have  voiced  the  most 
important  item  in  the  entire  group:  a  re-empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  instruction  of  the  individual  student. 

We  must  not  only  provide  shorter  and  more 
intensive  courses;  we  must  concentrate  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  in  the  class.  To  that  end  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  as  a  gesture  of  patriotism  we  forego  our 
usual  commercial  contests  in  the  district,  state, 
and  nation,  and  devote  that  time  usually  given  to 
contests  to  individual  instruction.  There  will  be 
more  jobs  for  skilled  workers  and  office  workers 
than  the  ranks  of  contest  winners  will  supply, 
and  it  will  take  teaching  of  the  type  that  few 
of  us  have  seen  to  put  the  program  over. 

Let  us  examine  our  teaching  methods  and 
our  departmental  expenditures  with  a  view  to 
making  the  teaching  more  effective  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure  less.  In  these  two  ways  we  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  national  defense. 
— Ralph  Martin  McGrath,  Western  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
First  Annual  Award 
For  Research  in  Business  Education 
Closing  date,  April  1,  1941 

For  full  information,  write  to  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Johnston,  392  Whitney  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 
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A  new  electric  writing  machine  for 
filling  out  printed  forms  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  products  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  completely  automatic  in  shifting  car¬ 
bons  from  one  set  of  forms  to  another.  Each 
mechanical  operation  is  electrically  powered, 
controlled  by  light-touch  key  depression. 
The  machine  is  designed  to  provide  greater 
accuracy  and  speed  in  writing  as  many  as 
twenty'  duplicate  copies  of  bills,  orders,  and 
other  blanks  printed  in  continuous  form, 
whether  fanfold,  open-web,  slip-carbon,  or 
combination  slip  and  filled  forms.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  interchangeable  carbon  blades 
upon  which  slip-carbon  sheets  may  be  easily 
placed,  an  improved  form  carrier,  an  auto¬ 
matic  tabulator,  and  other  features. 

'J't  A  copyholder  that  is  adjustable  in 
^  X  four  directions — backward,  forward. 


A.  A.  Bowie  February,  1941 

The  Bunneas  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 
30,  31,  32,  33,  34 

Name  . 

Address . 
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up,  and  down — is  the  Copymaster,  product 
of  Copymaster  Company,  The  unit  holds 
copy  at  an  angle,  but  the  exact  position  is 
as  the  user  wishes.  The  device  is  versatile 
and  will  hold  ordinary  books,  stenographic 
notebooks,  or  1 6-column  accounting  sheets. 
The  line  indicator  is  demountable. 

The  Rossin  hand  drill  is  the  answer 
to  your  problem  if  you  need  to  drill 
holes  in  paper  to  make  it  fit  a  ring  binder. 
Ihe  Co-operative  Church  Supply  Company 
sells  this  drill,  which  is  equipped  with  a 
hollow  cutting  edge  of  high  quality  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  You  place  it  over  paper  to  be 
cut,  press,  and  turn  slightly.  You  are  re¬ 
warded  with  a  perfect  circle  drilled  through 
any  stack  of  paper  up  to  a  half  inch  thick. 
The  entire  unit  sells  for  just  over  a  dollar 
and  is  good  for  a  lifetime. 

Here’s  the  answer  for  the  thousands 
of  smaller  offices  and  schools  that 
want  a  stapler  with  the  famous  Bates 
"makes-its-own  staples”  feature,  say  the  mak 


ers  of  this  excellent  product.  It’s  the  little 
brother  to  the  famous  Model  B.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  finished  in  crinkly  walnut  color,  is 
fully  guaranteed,  and  answers  to  the  name, 
"Model  D.” 

MA  new  Ideal  Portable  Sorter  has  been 
announced  by  Sherman-Manson.  This 
unit  offers  a  ready  means  of  bringing  mate¬ 
rial  within  easy  reach  without  using  valuable 
desk  area.  Available  in  a  choice  of  colors 
and  with  or  without  drop  shelves,  the  sorter 
stands  32  inches  high  and  has  an  inside 
width  of  121/2  inches  and  a  length  of  14 
inches.  Shelves  are  12  by  14  inches.  Wheels 
on  the  stand  permit  easy  movement  of  the 
stand. 
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Student  Commercial  Club  News 

With  Ideas  for  Club  Activities 


WHILE  d  great  many  dubs  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  help  students  while  they 
are  in  school  and  to  add  a  little 
ginger  and  spice  to  the  day’s  studies,  there 
is  another  kind  of  dub — the  outgrowth  of 
these  "on-the-campus”  dubs — made  up  of 
graduates  who  are  now  out  of  school  in  the 
business  world.  Such  a  dub  is  the  one  called 
Metropolitan  Business  Women,  organized 
among  the  alumnae  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  job-finding  project  initiated 
by  counselors  in  this  large  graduate  school. 

The  beginnings  of  this  club  lay  in  the 
period  when  employment  opportunities 
were  at  their  lowest  level,  and  when  job- 
hunting  was  absolutely  heartbreaking.  It 
was  organized  as  a  job-hunting  club.  Young 
women  trained  at  the  M.B.S.  and  ready  for 
placement  were  organized,  says  Mrs.  Edith 
Kallmeyer,  employment  co-ordinator,  into  a 
co-operative  club  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  finding  jobs  for  members  of  the  group. 
Professional  growth  and  betterment  and  the 
furtherance  of  friendship  among  the  gradu¬ 
ates  were  among  the  objectives  written  into 
the  constitution. 

The  professional  attitude  of  this  alumnae 
group  and  the  high  type  of  program  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  have  been  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  all  who  have  watched  this  organization 
function. 

It  is  with  keen  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  report  an  invitation  from  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club  for  these 
professionally  minded  graduates  to  become 
junior  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  the  Club.  This  is  indeed  a  distinct  hon¬ 
or  and  we  extend  congratulations  to  the 
Metropolitan  Business  Women  who  have 
been  accepted  as  members  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  a  Drum  and 
Typing  Corps  as  the  basis  for  a  unique  dub 
program?  Here  is  the  way  Miss  Ethelind 


Gunderson  tells  us  it  was  done  in  the  Pala¬ 
tine  (Illinois)  High  School: 

About  twelve  students  who  have  a  sense 
of  rhythm  (and  who  hasn’t?)  as  well  as 
a  good  strong  staccato  stroke  are  chosen  for 
this  exercise,  which  is  done  with  the  /  and  / 
keys.  One  snare  drum  is  used.  The  drum¬ 
mer  plays  a  phrase  of  a  drum  beat  and  the 
typists  repeat  the  rhythm  on  the  typewriter. 
The  drummer  then  completes  the  drum  beat 
by  playing  the  second  phrase  and  the  typists 
again  repeat  it. 

This  is  continued  at  rhythmical  intervals, 
the  typing  always  repeating  the  drum  beat. 

Various  different  beats  are  used.  Each 
new  beat  is  taken  phrase  by  phrase,  so  that 
the  types  of  rhythm  are  as  varied  as  the 
types  of  drum  beats. 

The  entire  student  body  and  faculty  show 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work  and 
visitors  are  thrilled  by  it.  It  is  a  special  at¬ 
traction  that  all  parents  want  to  see — and 
hear — on  Open  House  night. 

This  demonstration,  of  course,  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  more  comprehensive  program 
that  enlightens  the  audience  about  the  work 
of  the  commercial  department. 

THE  VARIOUS  QUIZZES  that  we  hear 
on  the  radio  present  many  ideas  that  can  be 
used  by  a  wide-awake  commercial  club.  Two 
groups  of  four  students  each  might  make 
up  competing  teams  to  answer  a  battery  of 
questions  relative  to  the  subjects  they  are 
studying.  The  questions  needn’t  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  actual  subjects  but  might  touch 
on  the  subjects  as  they  relate  to  actual  busi¬ 
ness.  For  example,  students  should  know 
something  about  the  history  of  shorthand, 
of  typing,  and  of  general  business.  As  I  am 
writing  these  comments,  such  questions  as 
the  following  occur  to  me: 

Who  was  the  world’s  first  shorthand  champion? 

When  was  double-entry  bookkeeping  first  in¬ 
troduced,  and  by  whom? 

What  are  "standard”  words  as  applied  to  short¬ 
hand  dictation? 
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How  many  strokes  are  counted  as  a  word  in  a 
typing  test? 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  practical 
typewriter? 

Who  was  the  first  woman  to  use  a  typewriter 
professionally? 

In  what  department  of  a  business  is  an  adding 
machine  most  likely  to  be  found? 

Name  the  different  types  of  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines. 

What  do  the  terms  c.o.d.,  j.o.b.,  and 
mean? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lading” 
when  used  in  the  expression  "bill  of  lading”? 

Such  questions  are  endless,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  leaven  them  with  questions 
in  a  lighter  vein,  like  these: 

When  asked  to  file  a  letter,  do  you  use  a  wood, 
steel,  or  nail  file? 

Is  the  "shipper's  guide”  a  man  or  a  woman? 

If  rabbits  make  burrows,  what  do  Burroughs 
make? 

What  calculator  bears  the  same  name  as  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States? 

Name  a  fountain  pen  that  bears  the  name  of 
a  girl  and  a  small  river? 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum! 

A  blackboard  might  be  placed  at  the  side 
or  rear  of  the  stage  and  as  each  question  is 


answered  the  marker  may  record  a  score.  At 
the  end  of  a  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  peritnl 
the  scores  can  be  tallied  and  the  winning 
team  announced. 

The  person  who  asks  the  questions 
should  capable  of  making  a  running 
comment  while  the  students  are  deciding 
what  the  answer  should  be.  On  some  occa¬ 
sions  questions  can  be  asked  of  specific  indi¬ 
viduals;  at  other  times,  let  the  students  raise 
their  hands  if  they  can  answer.  Different  sets 
of  questions  for  each  group  may  be  used. 

Still  another  way  of  handling  a  quiz  is  to 
have  the  "quizzer”  stand  on  the  platform 
and  to  let  the  audience  raise  their  hands  if 
they  know  the  answer  to  his  question.  On 
a  program  of  this  type  you  can  dispense 
with  the  "teams,”  or  you  may  Hiivide  the  au¬ 
dience  into  two  groups  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  more  competitive. 

The  variety  of  these  quiz  programs  is 
endless,  and  if  you  set  some  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  job  of  finding  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  and  of  planning  and  conducting  such 
a  program,  you’ll  have  a  good  time! 


ORDER  FORM 

B.E.W.  CONTEST  PROJECT  REPRINTS 

(See  pages  518-533) 

B.E.W.  AWARDS  DEPARTMENT 
270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

1.  Please  send  me,  at  1  cent  a  copy,  the  following  number  of  project  reprints: 

. Bookkeeping  . Business  Personality  . Office  Practice 

. Business  Fundamentals  . Business  Letter  Writing 

Total  number  of  reprints  ordered .  Remittance  enclosed  5 . 

II,  Please  send  me . entry  forms  (two  for  every  45  students  in  each  division) 


(Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.) 

Name  of  School  . . 
School  Address  . . . 
City  and  State  . .  . 


Date. 


(Note:  Please  print  or  type) 
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No.  4  of  a  Series 

English -Improvement  Aids 

Selected  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 

Editor’s  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher’s  time  in  collecting  such  material. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Some  teachers 
may  wish  tt)  place  such  material  on  the  blackboard.  Suggestions  for  this  page  will  be  welcomed. 


Spelling  Demons 

1.  accommodate  6.  inflammable 

2.  arrangement  7.  occurrence 

3.  business  8.  opportunity 

4.  chargeable  9.  parallel 

5.  consensus  10.  possession 

Pronunciation  Demons  Not 

1 .  architect  iir'  kl-tekt  arch'  i-tekt 

2.  aviation  a'vi-a'shun  av'I-a'shun 

3.  genuine  jen'  u-In  Jen-u-in' 

4.  height  hit  hith 

*>.  length  length  lenth 

Most-Used  Words:  31-40 
31.  which  33.  from  33.  has  37.  our  39.  been 
^2,  will  34.  had  30.  «>ne  38.  an  40.  no 

Synonyms 

Apology.  An  apology  implies  that  one  has  been 
in  the  wrong. 

Excuse.  An  excuse  implies  some  neglect  of 
duty  that  it  explains  or  extenuates. 

I  surely  t)we  you  an  apology  for  failing  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  receptionist. 

Their  excuse  for  failing  to  ship  the  goods  as  re¬ 
quested  was  the  time-honored  ’’delay  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer.” 

Custom.  Long-established  practice. 

Habit.  An  aptitude  or  inclination  for  some 
action,  acquired  by  repetition. 

Policy.  A  settled  course  adopted  and  followed 
by  a  government,  institution,  body,  or  individual. 

The  remembering  of  the  birthdays  of  friends  with 
greeting  cards  is  a  pleasant  custom. 

Form  the  habit  of  brushing  and  cleaning  your 
typewriter  every  day. 

It  IS  not  the  policy  of  our  company  to  allow  such 
discounts. 

Words  Often  Confused 

Sometime.  An  adverb  meaning  at  some  un¬ 
specified  time. 

Some  time.  A  phrase  consisting  of  an  adjective, 
some,  and  a  noun,  tivie,  meaning  an  indefinite 
lapse  of  time. 

Sometimes.  An  adverb  meaning  now  and  then; 
occasionally. 


A  new  model  of  the  motor  will  be  put  on  the 
market  sometime  next  winter. 

For  some  time  we  have  noticed  that  his  work 
has  not  been  up  to  standard. 

Sometimes  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new  article  than 
to  repair  an  old  one. 

Deprecate.  To  express  disapproval  of. 
Depreciate.  To  lessen  in  price;  to  undervalue. 

I  can  only  deprecate  such  evident  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

Recent  improvements  have  depreciated  the  value 
of  our  equipment. 

Vocabulary  Building 

Stratosphere.  The  upper  region  or  external 
layer  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  temperature 
is  practically  constant  in  a  vertical  direction.  The 
stratosphere  begins  at  an  elevation  of  40,000  to 
30,000  feet. 

Implement  (verb).  To  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  with  which  to  accomplish  or  carry  out 
an  objective. 

A  Punctuation  Rule 

Inc.  following  the  name  of  a  business  concern 
and  Jr.,  Sr.,  or  Esq.,  following  a  personal  name 
should  be  set  off  by  commas. 

We  can  recommend  David  Cook  &  Company, 
Inc.,  as  reliable  agents. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Winthrop  Fernald,  Jr.,  on  December  15. 

Likewise,  etc.  should  be  set  off  by  commas. 

The  stenographer  should  see  that  her  desk  is 
adequately  stocked  with  letterheads,  carbons, 
second  sheets,  envelopes,  etc.,  at  all  times. 

A  Writing  Pointer 

Much  of  the  formula-like  quality  of  business 
letters  is  due  to  pure  laziness  on  the  part  of  let¬ 
ter  writers.  If  you  take  pride  in  writing  clear- 
cut,  forceful  language,  selecting  the  appropriate 
word,  giving  variety  to  the  form  of  your  sen¬ 
tences,  and  expressing  familiar  ideas  in  different 
and  more  attractive  ways,  you  will  soon  be  as¬ 
tonished  and  gratified  at  the  improvement  in  your 
style. — Applied  Secretarial  Practice. 
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of  each  couple  and  places  the  scores  under 
the  headings  ''We"  and  "They.” 

The  game  proceeds,  the  players  typing 
on  the  same  paragraph  until  they  have  been 
timed  for  four  separate  minutes,  or  have 
"played  four  hands.”  Then  the  scores  are 
totaled,  and  the  couple  having  the  least 
number  of  errors  are  the  "winners”  and 
move  toward  the  head  table.  The  "losers” 
remain  at  their  tables,  except  at  the  head 
table  where  the  "winners”  stay  and  the 
"losers”  go  to  the  last  table.  If  the  game  re¬ 
sults  in  a  "tie,”  the  couples  do  not  move 
but  exchange  partners.  Each  person  records 
the  couple  score  on  his  tally. 

The  players  change  partners  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  1 -minute  timing,  and  the  game 
proceeds;  the  next  four  "hands”  are 
"played”  by  typing  on  tlie  second  paragraph. 
The  length  of  time  for  playing  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  class  period,  etc. 

After  the  final  game,  each  player  adds  the 
figures  on  his  own  tally;  and  the  player 
having  the  fewest  errors  wins  the  prize. 

Where  a  teacher  has  several  classes,  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  to  have  the 
classes  challenge  one  another;  or  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  could  extend  invitations  to  its 
members  to  attend  a  "bridge”  party. 


HARRIET  P.  BANKER 


IN  the  May,  1936,  issue  of  the  B.E.W., 
this  department  contained  a  description 
by  William  Bliss  Stoddard,  of  Redondo,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  of  a  typing  bridge  party  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Jerome,  of  Medford  (Oregon) 
Senior  High  School,  used  effectively  in  her 
classes  as  a  motivating  device. 

Miss  Gertrude  Dubats,  typing  instructor 
of  the  Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  and 
Adult  School,  has  sent  us  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  her  method  of  using 
this  game  as  a  motivating  device. 


Clean  Erasures  on  Carbon  Copies 

WHEN  it  is  important  that  the  carbon 
copies  of  typed  matter  be  as  good- 
looking  as  possible,  places  where  erasures 
have  been  made  can  be  hidden  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method: 

After  making  a  clean  erasure  on  both  the 
original  and  the  carbon  copy  (or  copies) 
without  removing  the  paper  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  turn  the  sheets  back  in  the  machine 
and  set  the  ribbon  mechanism  on  "Stencil.” 
Type  the  correction  once  with  the  ribbon 
in  this  position;  then  reset  the  mechanism 
for  normal  writing  and  type  the  correction 
again.  This  prevents  the  carbon  copies  from 
appearing  "splotchy”  at  the  point  where  the 
correction  was  made.  If  this  is  done  care- 


Typing  Bridge 

'  YPING  for  accuracy  can  be  fun! 

Have  the  students  insert  their  papers 
and  set  their  machines  for  a  timed  test. 
Then  group  the  students  in  sets  of  four,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  table,  and  have  them  select  part¬ 
ners  for  the  first  game. 

Each  student  is  given  a  tally  on  which 
he  writes  his  name.  One  member  of  each 
group  keeps  score.  The  students  are  given 
a  printed  test  and  told  to  type  the  first  para¬ 
graph  for  1  minute.  The  signal  is  given, 


"Ready,  type” — and  time  is  called  after  a  fully,  the  correction  won’t  even  be  noticeable 
minute  has  elapsed.  Each  player  checks  his  on  the  carbon  copies. — Ernest  Warnken, 
own  work  for  errors;  then  the  scorekeeper  Secretary  to  Harold  H.  Smith,  New  York, 
at  each  "table”  adds  the  number  of  errors  N.  Y. 
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Teacher  Takes  a  Speed  Test,  Too 

ROM  time  to  time  I  join  my  typing  stu¬ 
dents  in  taking  the  daily  ten-minute  speed 
tests. 

The  student  having  the  highest  speed 
and  accuracy  rate  for  the  day  takes  charge 
of  the  class  during  the  speed  test  on  the 
following  day.  That  student  also  gives  the 
final  checking  to  the  papers,  including  my 
speed  test,  and  posts  the  results  on  the 
chart. 

1  put  myself  on  the  spot  sometimes,  but 
the  students  enjoy  taking  a  test  in  which 
the  instructor  participates,  and  I  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
my  own  speed  is  increasing  and  my  accu¬ 
racy  improving. — Agnes  P.  Kammerer, 
Morris  Junior  College,  Morristown,  New 
jersey. 

A  Mailable-Transcript  Record 

S  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  in  the 
transcription  class  to  turn  in  a  greater 
number  of  mailable  transcripts,  I  arranged 
a  chart  on  which  to  record  the  number  they 
produce  each  period.  When  the  total 
amounts  to  200,  the  achievement  is  given 
recognition  on  the  regular  award  board. 

Each  of  the  six  pupils  having  the  most 
mailable  transcripts  receives  an  especially  de¬ 
signed  gold  pin  at  graduation. 

The  chart,  which  measures  24  inches  by 
\6  inches,  is  made  on  a  piece  of  oak-tag. 
The  pupils’  names  are  listed  at  the  side,  and 
the  remaining  space  is  ruled  in  small  blocks 
for  the  recording. 

The  margin  of  the  chart  is  decorated  with 
miniature  letters  mounted  on  colored  con¬ 
struction  paper. 

Since  devising  this  plan,  I  have  noticed 
a  decided  improvenwnt  in  the  accuracy  and 
neatness  of  the  transcripts  handed  in  by  my 
pupils. — S.  At.  L.,  Sacred  Heart  Commercial 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Reading  Privilege 

HAVE  put  a  table  with  some  chairs 
around  it  in  the  typing  laboratory.  On 
this  table  I  keep  about  ten  issues  of  the 
Cregg  Writer  for  the  students  to  read  in 


their  spare  time.  On  the  cover  of  each  maga¬ 
zine  I  have  pasted  a  list  of  the  articles  that 
should  appeal  especially  to  typing  students. 
ITiis  notice  is  usually  headed  with  such  cap¬ 
tions  as: 

Have  You  Read.^ 

A  Boy  Would  Like  These  Articles! 

Did  You  Know  That? 

This  plan  has  completely  eliminated  the 
problem  of  student  talking  at  the  end  of  the 
period  as  well  as  restlessness  on  the  part  of 
some  pupils  who  now  and  then  have  an 
off-day  in  typing.  No  one  has  abused  this 
reading  privilege,  and  a  great  many  students 
have  become  interested  in  the  shorthand 
course  because  of  their  access  to  this  maga¬ 
zine. — A\argaret  Mary  McGuan,  Washington 
High  School,  New  London,  Wisconsin. 

Editor’s  Note — Miss  McGuan’s  suggestion  is 
an  interesting  one  in  its  own  right  and  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  because  it  can  so  readily  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  other  rooms,  such  as  the  home 
room,  the  study  hall,  and  the  faculty  room.  In 
the  faculty  room,  not  only  could  marked  copies 
»)f  the  Gregg  Writer  be  made  available  for  read¬ 
ing  but  also  copies  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  with  attention  called  to  articles  on  cur¬ 
rent  pedagogical  problems. 

Phrase  Letters  on  Window  Shades 

RDINARY  window  shades  of  the  roller 
type,  which  may  be  purchased  for 
about  25  cents,  are  used  for  making  the 
phrase-dictation  charts  described  here. 

A  sign  writer  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  reproduced  the  phrase  letters  for 
me  in  two-inch  characters  on  finely  drawn 
lines.  The  letters,  many  of  which  I  com¬ 
posed  myself,  are  so  worded  as  to  contain 
many  frequently  recurring  phrases.  The 
phrases  are  underlined  in  red  ink,  which 
makes  the  possible  phrase  groupings  stand 
out  clearly  and  unmistakably. 

When  a  phrase-building  session  comes 
along,  it  is  an  easy  matter  "just  to  pull  down 
a  shade.”  The  rack  on  which  the  charts  are 
mounted  hold  six  shades. 

We  work  on  these  letters  until  the  phrases 
are  as  familiar  to  the  students  .is  are  the 
brief  forms. — Beryl  Hexted,  Shorthand 
Studio,  Seattle,  W ashington . 
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How  To  Win  What  You  Want 

By  Kenneth  Goode.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1940,  227  pages,  $2.50. 

A  lx)ok  for  your  library  that  many  students 
need  and  most  students  will  like  because  of  its 
humorous  anecdotes.  How  To  W’/n  What  You 
Want  emphasizes  the  value  of  time  above  all  other 
considerations. 

There  are  seven  rules  to  be  followed  to  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  the  author:  fcKusing  the  single 
goal;  projecting  the  direct  line;  fixing  the  definite 
date  for  arrival;  scheduling  the  daily  delivery  of 
achievement;  controlling  progress  as  scheduled; 
delivering  from  within  (emotional  drive  and 
power)  ;  and  reducing  outside  resistance. 


Telephone  Selling 

Edited  by  Norris  A.  Brisco.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1940,  351  pages,  $3.50. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  in  reading  this 
book,  whether  the  editor  is  primarily  interested 
in  retailers  or  in  telephone  companies,  so  many 
of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  selling  the  retailer  on 
the  use  of  the  telephone! 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  "in  stores  where 
telephone  merchandising  is  well-organized,  the 
average  amount  booked  per  telephone  salesperson 
ranges  from  $150  to  $200,”  and  that  "selling 
cost  per  dollar  of  telephone  business  scaled  to 
about  three  cents;  the  per-dollar  cost  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  was  more  than  five  cents." 

It  must  in  all  honesty  be  (>ointed  out,  however, 
that  names  of  stores  are  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  facts  and  figures  presented.  The  copy  re¬ 
minds  us  of  those  misty  stories  we  hear  about 


"a  certain  friend”  or  "a  man  I  once  knew.”  I 
believe  that  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  trade 
a  little  surplus  enthusiasm  for  some  precise  in¬ 
formation;  we  don't  accept  success  stories  on 
faith  so  easily  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago. 

The  chapters  on  the  selection  and  training  of 
telephot\e  salespeople  are  good,  and  the  actual 
techniques  of  selling  by  telephone,  presented  in 
detail  through  several  chapters,  should  be  read 
by  ail  students  of  salesmanship. 


Research  Studies  in  Business  Education 
Monograph  1,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Beta 
( hapter,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  1940,  85 
pages.  $1,  single  copies;  25  copies  or  more, 
60  cents  each. 

This  monograph  disproves  two  old  saws:  first, 
that  theses  never  see  the  light  of  day  because  they 
are  so  uninteresting;  and  second,  that  a  man  must 
be  dead  before  he  can  be  appreciated  and  duly 
eulogized. 

Most  of  these  theses  were  recently  completed  at 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Stillwater. 

The  contents  include: 

"Implications  of  the  Youth  Employment  Prob¬ 
lem  to  Secondary  Business  Education,"  by  Ethel 
Brock. 

"Problems  of  Teachers  of  First- Year  Typewrit¬ 
ing  in  Oklahoma,"  by  Linnie  Ruth  Hall. 

"Frederick  G.  Nichols'  Philosophy  of  Secondary 
Business  Education,”  by  Rena  Head. 

"A  Study  of  the  Subsequent  Academic  and  Vo¬ 
cational  Activities  of  Drop-out  Students  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,”  by  Ruby  Hemphill. 

"Business  Teaching  Personnel  in  the  Whitt- 
Public  High  Schools  of  Oklahoma,”  by  Hal  F. 
Holt. 

"A  Study  of  the  Prognostic  Value  of  the  Mat- 
Quarrie  Test  for  Mechanical  Ability  in  First-Year 
Typewriting  Speed,"  by  Florence  Woodard  Lackey. 

"The  Status  of  Professional  Thought  Regarding 
Aims  and  Objectives  of  Business  Education  in 
Public  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  States, ' 
by  Robert  A.  Lowry. 

"A  Study  to  Determine  the  Major  Issues  of 
Business  Education,"  by  Byron  L.  Newton. 

"Relationship  Between  the  Academic  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Marks  of  High  School  Students,”  by  Or.i 
LaCour  Walden. 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Writings  of  Paul  S.  Lo¬ 
max  with  Particular  Reference  to  His  Philosophy 
of  Business  Education,”  by  Ruth  C.  Williams. 

"An  Analysis  and  Comparison  of  the  Vocabu¬ 
laries  of  Functional  Method  Dictation  and  Speed 
Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand,”  by  O.  Claude  Harper. 

Miss  Hemphill’s  study  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  is  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest  to  educators  concerned  with  the  prob 
lem  of  curriculum  adjustment  to  student  needs. 
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Profitable  Showmanship 

By  Kenneth  Goode  and  Zenn  Kaufman. 
Frentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940,  180 
pages,  $2.50. 

Don't  miss  this  one.  You  can  in  all  good  faith 
order  Profitable  Showmanship  as  a  library  refer¬ 
ence  for  your  salesmanship  students,  for  it  is  in¬ 
structive  and  sensible;  but  we  suggest  that  you 
read  it  for  your  own  entertainment  before  the 
K)ok  goes  into  general  circulation  and  popular 
demand. 

We  have  space  to  quote  only  this  favorite: 

"Qtnsider  the  showmanship  exhibited  by  the 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  police  department  when  it 
put  up  this  startling  warning:  'Slow  down  before 
you  become  a  statistic.'  " 

Sources  of  Supplementary  Materials  for 
Courses  in  Consumer  Education 

By  Paul  L.  Salsgiver.  Monograph  50, 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  free. 

This  bibliography  of  consumer-education 
agencies  gives  sixty-one  pages  of  information 
about  the  nature  and  contributions  of  the  many 
('rganizations  interested  in  consumer  welfare. 

If  you’re  teaching  a  consumer-education  course 
in  high  school  or  college,  you  had  better  write 
for  your  copy! 

Matching  Youth  and  Jobs 

By  Howard  M.  Bell.  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education,  744  ]ackson  Place,  Washington, 
n.  C,  1940,  $2. 

This  is  the  familiar,  paradoxical  story  of  four 
million  young  persons  out  of  jobs  w-ith  eighteen 
thousand  different  kinds  of  jobs  from  which  they 
could  choose,  but  for  which  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared.  The  reasons?  High  schools  that  empha¬ 
size  college-preparatory  curricula;  parents  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  their  children  to  enter  the  trades, 
insisting  that  they  prepare  themselves  for  under¬ 
paid,  overcrowded  white-collar  jobs;  lack  of  com¬ 
petent  counselors  in  schools  and  employment  of¬ 
fices. 

In  attempting  to  unravel  and  salvage  this  tangle 
of  human  waste,  the  Youth  Commission  and  the 
Employment  Service  Division  selected  for  study 
and  experiment  four  cities — St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Providence,  and  Dallas — and  four  rural  areas  in 
Missouri  and  Maryland.  In  each  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  a  council  was  formed,  representing  the 
schools,  local  employment  offices,  industry,  or- 
g.inized  labor,  stxial  workers,  service  clubs,  the 
churches,  and  various  groups  of  young  people. 

The  council  once  selected  in  a  district,  the  next 


step  was  a  survey  of  youth  unemployment  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  available  jobs  on  the  other,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  continuous  campaign  of  publicity. 
Help  was  procured  from  the  state  departments  of 
education  and  labor;  from  the  Occupational  Out¬ 
look  Service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  from  the  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  Service  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education;  and  from  the  Employment  Service  Di¬ 
vision. 

Social-minded  citizens  interested  in  serving  their 
young  men  and  women,  rather  than  shelving  them, 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Beil’s  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  these  "adventures  in  human  engineering." 

Concerning  the  part  the  schools  can  play  in 
such  programs,  Mr.  Bell  believes  that  high  schools 
should  broaden  their  curricula  to  include  basic 
vrKational  information  and  training  in  skilled 
work  of  all  types  found  in  the  immediate  com¬ 
munity.  Every  three  hundred  students  should  have 
a  full-time  counselor,  not  only  to  help  them  deter¬ 
mine  their  aptitudes  and  abilities  but  also  to  help 
them  get  their  initial  jobs  and  to  make  good  in 
those  jobs. 

"No  type  of  social  program  costs  so  little  and 
yields  so  much,”  Mr.  Bell  says  in  conclusion. 
"As  adventures  in  human  engineering,  such  pro¬ 
grams,  when  properly  understood,  have  the  rare 
virtue  of  appealing  to  both  humanitarianism  and 
self-interest." 

The  Preservation  of  Business  Records 

By  Ralph  M.  How-er,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  History  at  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Busi¬ 
ness  Historical  Society,  Baker  Library,  Sol¬ 
diers  Field,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1940,  56 
pages,  free. 

A  reference  pamphlet  for  your  business-organi¬ 
zation,  office-management,  and  secretarial-practice 
classes,  The  Preservation  of  Business  Records  tells 
why  business  records  should  be  preserved;  what 
material  should  be  selected  for  preservation;  how 
records  should  be  preserved;  and  when  systematic 
preservation  should  be  undertaken. 

The  last  half  of  the  booklet  explains  current 
practices  of  such  firms  as  advertising  agencies, 
banks,  department  stores,  public  utilities,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  several  types  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  Dangers  to  Democracy 

A  FLOOD  of  printed  material  is  now 
appearing  on  the  dangers  to  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life. 

Librarians,  teachers,  and  laymen  alike  are 
confused  by  the  bewildering  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  material  available  and  are  often  unable 
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to  classify  with  any  satisfaction  the  true 
nature  of  the  threatening  forces. 

Much  help  in  the  task  is  to  be  found 
in  a  32-page  pamphlet,  The  Dangers  to 
Democracy,  recently  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

This  booklet  is  a  list  of  annotated  read¬ 
ings  on  the  subject,  classified  under  fourteen 
groups,  as  follows: 

1. The  Dangers  from  Without 

A.  From  the  Armies  of  Tyrants 

B.  From  the  Ideas  of  Tyrants 

C.  From  the  International  Anarchy 

D.  From  the  Recoil  of  War 

2.  The  Dangers  from  Within 

A.  From  the  Lack  of  Economic  Democracy 

B.  From  the  Spirit  of  Ruthless  Individualism 

C.  From  Unemployment 

D.  From  Frustrated  Youth 

E.  From  Disunity  and  Group  Antagonisms 

F.  From  Loss  of  Civil  Liberties 

G.  From  Propaganda  and  Hysteria 

H.  From  Diminishing  Democracy  in  Local 
AflFairs 

I.  From  a  Lack  of  Civic  Education 

J.  From  Disregard  of  Things  of  the  Spirit 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  readings 
are  divided  into  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Library  Association,  520 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
at  25  cents  a  copy. — E.  L.  H. 

Distributive  Education 

By  Kenneth  B.  Haas.  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York,  1941,  310 
pages,  $2. 

This  book  fills  a  long-felt  need  for  a  complete 
classification  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
distributive  education.  The  aims  of  the  book 
are  to  show  how  courses  and  programs  for  all 
levels  of  distributive-education  training  may  be 
promoted,  initiated,  organized,  administered, 
supervised,  co-ordinated,  and  taught. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  text  was  taken 
from  or  is  based  upon  vocational  bulletins  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  section  deals  with  training  in  the 
secondary  schools  for  distributive  occupations. 
Problems  peculiar  to  this  school  level  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail. 

Other  sections  treat  the  problems  of  distributive- 


education  programs  for  adults  and  the  organiz.i- 
tion  and  administration  of  distributive  education 
in  evening  classes,  part-time  classes,  and  co¬ 
operative  part-time  classes. 

Of  special  help  are  the  many  contract  and 
report  forms;  plans  for  retail-selling  departments 
and  course  content  outlines;  and  personal-data 
sheets  and  various  rating  scales  included  in  the 
appendices. 

This  book  will  be  of  definite  value  to  oil 
State  personnel,  as  well  as  to  teacher-trainers, 
city  supervisors,  co-ordinators,  teachers,  mer¬ 
chants,  store-training  personnel,  and  interested 
laymen. — R.  T. 

A  FREE  mimeographed  bulletin  entitled 
Radio  and  National  Defense  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Educational  Radio  Script  Ex¬ 
change,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  lists  numerous  radio 
scripts  and  recordings  of  radio  programs  that 
have  been  given  over  the  past  few  years  on 
civil  liberties,  origins  of  Americans,  American 
historical  episodes,  democracy,  pan-American¬ 
ism,  etc. 

The  record  of  the  Negro,  "the  for¬ 
gotten  man  of  modern  times,”  is  to 
receive  attention  during  the  celebration  of 
Negro  History  Week,  February  9  to  16,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  which  celebrated  its 
silver  anniversary  on  September  9,  1940. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association,  which  is 
providing  free  materials  for  the  observance 
of  Negro  History  Week,  are  at  1^38  Ninth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  MEXICO  commercial  teachers  rank 
high  in  educational  qualifications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  "A  Survey  of  Commercial  Subjects 
Taught  in  the  Public  High  Schools  of  New 
Mexico,”  a  thesis  prepared  by  Arvel  Branscum, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  business  administra¬ 
tion  department  of  Eastern  New  Mexico 
College,  at  Portales. 

Among  New  Mexico  commercial  teachers. 
98.75  per  cent  have  bachelor’s  degrees  and 
18.75  per  cent  have  master’s  degrees.  The 
average  commercial  teacher  has  8.41  years 
of  teaching  experience;  the  average  tenure  is 
3.53  years;  the  average  load  is  6.19  fifty- 
minute  periods  daily;  and  the  average  salary 
is  $1,297.57. 

Seventeen  different  commercial  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  state. 
Typing  I  is  the  most  popular  commercial 
subject,  with  38  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
enrollment  and  15  per  cent  of  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  studying  it. 

See  page  518  for  details  about  the  Fourth 
Annual  B.E.W.  Contest  for  students. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5.000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


I  believe  in*"  America! 

America,  where  our  purchasing  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  five  hundred  million 
people***  in  Europe  and  larger  than  that  of 
more  than  a  billion  Asiatics; 

America,  where  bluebloods  and  bwtblacks,*"  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  bums  have  the  same 
privileges ; 

America,  where  mechanical  slaves  help  with** 
the  work  at  the  press  of  a  button; 

America,  where  citizens  from  playboys  to  plowboys 
own  automobiles;**® 

America,  where  everybody  goes  to  ball  games  and 
eats  peanuts; 

America,  where  fish  poles  and  golf  clubs"®  take 
the  place  of  swords  and  guns; 

America,  where  the  average  man  is  richer  and 
happier  than  anywhere^**  else  on  the  globe. 

I  believe  in  America! 

America,  where  we  progress  through  evolution, 
not  revolution;®" 

America,  where  creative  thinkers  and  earnest 
workers  are  building  a  brave  new  world  in 
which  to  live;"® 

America,  where  achievement  is  written  in  steel 
and  stone  and  growing  things:  towering 
skyscrapers,  inspiring"®  cathedrals,  gigantic 
bridges,  modern  hospitals,  beautiful  parks, 
research  laboratories,  and  halls  of  learning;** 

America,  where  new  horizons  of  opportunity 
beckon  men  who  possess  the  pioneering 
spirit ;®’® 

America,  where  men  may  dream  great  dreams 
and  make  those  dreams  come  true; 

America,  where  the  upward  march  of  man®"  has 
but  begun!  (543) 


I  Believe  in  America 

By  WILFERD  PETERSON 

Editor,  "The  Eriendlf  Adventurer" 

IN  a  topsy-turvy  world  where  dictators  glare  at 
us  from  the  pages  of  magazines  and  shout  at 
us  over**  the  radio; 

In  a  world  sick  with  isms  and  propaganda  from 
pink  to  scarlet, 

1,  a  plain  citizen  of"  these  United  States,  wish  to 
reaffirm  my  faith  in  democracy; 

1  believe  in  America! 


America,"  where  a  humble  immigrant  boy  from 
Scotland  could  become  the  Steel  Master; 

America,  where  a  plain  mechanic*®  could  become 
an  Industrial  Giant; 

America,  where  a  telegraph  operator  could  become 
the*®*  Genius  Who  Lighted  the  World; 

America,  where  a  lanky,  homely  lad,  born  in  a 
log  cabin,  could  become  the’**  Leader  of  a 
Free  People; 

America,  where  a  man  can  stretch  himself  and 
grow; 

America,  where  life  is  an*"  adventure  and  the 
sky  is  the  limit; 

America,  where  the  sun  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  shines”®  on  men; 

America,  where  the  individual  counts  most  and 
human  personality  is  supreme. 

1  believe”®  in  America! 

America,  where  a  man  need  defer  to  no  tyrants, 
be  servile  to  none,  and  can  look”®  the  world 
courageously  in  the  eye; 

America,  where  a  man  can  stand  on  a  soap  box 
and  say  his  say  without*”  facing  a  firing 
squad  at  dawn; 

America,  where  we  can  laugh  out  loud  at  our 
leaders  without  being  led  away*"  to  a  prison 
cell; 

America,  where  we  can  sleep  in  peace  without 
fear  of  awaking  to  the  cannon  roar”®  and 
marching  feet  of  an  invading  army; 

America,  where  a  man  can  freely  worship  the 
God  of  his  fathers**®  or  find  C^d  in  his  own 
way  amid  the  singing  streams  and  whispering 
trees  of  the  great  outdoors. 


How  the  Silk  Industry  Was  Bom 

From  “Ford  Home  Almanac  and  Facts  Book” 

CERTAIN  INSECTS,  chiefly  the  mulberry  cater¬ 
pillar,  eject  a  body  secretion  in  long,  liquid 
strands  with*  which  they  wind  cocoons  in  which 
their  eggs  hatch.  The  strands  soon  harden  into 
very  thin,  but  strong  and  lustrous  threads.  More 
than"  twenty-seven  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
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Sl-Ling-Chi,  a  Chinese  Princess,  conceived  the  idea 
of  unravelling"  a  cocoon  and  weaving  the  thread 
into  a  garment.  The  emperor,  Hoang-ti,  was  so 
pleased  that  he  commanded"  that  his  people  be 
taught  to  raise  the  worms  and  weave  the  threads. 
The  Chinese  sought  to  monopolize  the  industry.’*^ 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  disclosure  of  the  secret 
to  a  foreigner.  For  more  than  3000  years  they’” 
succeeded.  Then  another  Chinese  Princess,  be¬ 
trothed  to  an  Indian  Prince,  in  leaving  for  her 
new  home,  took  worms  and’"  mulberry  leaves, 
concealed  in  her  headdress,  as  a  present  to  her 
Prince.  From  India  the  knowledge  of  the  silk¬ 
worm’s’"  secret  spread  around  the  world.  The 
American  colonists  were  the  first  to  develop  the 
industry  in  the’"  Americas.  Today  the  United 
States  produces  more  than  120  million  pounds  of 
silk  annually.  (201) 

•  •  • 

MENTAL  STAGNATION  attacks  both  young 
and  old,  but  old-timers  are  a  little  more  likely 
to  catch  the  disease  and”  therefore,  the  older 
you  are,  the  more  you  should  be  on  guard  against 
stagnation.  Never  become  completely  satisfied" 
with  yourself  or  w'ith  any  method  or  idea  w-hich 
you  have  originated.  Do  not  resist  change  and" 
progress,  but  get  into  the  spirit  ot  progress  and 
help  shape  it.  (71) 

•  •  • 

ONE  ALASKA  NIGHT 

A  true  story  of  the  most  terrifying  night  I  ever 
spent  in  Alaska 

By  BARRETT  WILLOUGHBY 

Author  of  “Spawn  of  the  North,”  “River 
House,”  “Sondra  O'Moore,”  etc. 

Rmprinttd  from  tko  Book  ALASKA  HOLIDAY  by  §po- 
rimt  permittiom  of  iko  omtkor  and  ker  pmblitkert. 

Little,  Broten  dk  Company,  Boston,  Msusmekusetts 

Barrett  Willoughby  finds  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture  »i«  every  inch  of  her  native  Alaska. 

She  knows  its  history,  its  gorgeous  scenery, 
and  its  people.  All  these  elements  are  charm¬ 
ingly  reflected  in  lively  fashion  in  this  volume. 

A  ROOT  tripped  me  and  threw  me  flat  in  the 
trail  that  led  through  the  blueberry  thicket.  The 
green  brush  closed  over  me.  shutting”  out  the 
ranks  of  Alaska  hemlock,  already  somber  in  the 
sundown  light.  Too  tired  for  a  moment  to  stir," 
I  lay,  face  on  my  arms,  feeling  that  I’d  been 
foolhardy  to  start  out  alone  on  a  ten-mile  hike 
icross  an"  unfamiliar  peninsula;  yet  comforting 
myself  with  the  thought  that  it  could  not  be  much 
farther  to  the  coast  fox"  ranch,  which  was  my 
destination. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  breasting 
this  growth  of  blueberry  brush  which  met 
above  my  trail;  but  as  my  mind  was  intent  on  a 
story  I  was  planning,  I  had  failed  to  take  this  for 
what  it**  was — a  warning  of  something  wrong. 
Now,  nose  to  the  ground,  I  became  aware  of  a 
rank,  musky  odor  that  brought  my’"  head  up 
with  a  jerk.  Something  queerly  crawling  touched 
my  cheek.  I  slapped  my  hand  over  it  and  looked 
at  what  I’d  caught — a*"  long  tuft  of  coarse  brown 
hair  dangling  from  a  twig  above. 

One  startled  glance,  and  I  knew  it  had  been 
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raked  from  the  side  of’*“  an  Alaskan  brown  be.ir 
— the  largest  carnivorous  animal  that  walks  the 
world  today. 

Earlier  in  the”"  afternoon  I  had  seen  an  enor¬ 
mous  track  in  a  patch  of  damp  clay  beside  my 
path  and,  w'lth  a  shiver,  had  placed  my”“  own 
foot  inside  it.  The  imprint,  from  heel  to  claws, 
was  exactly  twice  the  length  of  my  numher-t'ui)- 
and-a-half  b(K)t.*" 

I  would  have  turned  back  then,  had  I  not  re¬ 
membered  that  these  beasts  commonly  avoid  trails 
much  traveled  by  man.  Now,  with’"  the  tuft  of 
hair  clutched  in  my  hand  and  sudden  alarm  sharp¬ 
ening  my  perceptions,  I  scrutinized  the  path  lead¬ 
ing’"  forward  under  the  leafy  tunnel  in  which 
I  lay. 

All  along  it,  evenly  spaced  in  the  damp,  brown 
mold,  were  deep*"  depressions,  round  and  large 
as  dinner  plates.  The  roots  across  it  were  plushed 
with  moss,  and  unmarred.  Men  tread  on  the 
r(X)ts  in*”  their  trails;  animals  step  over  them. 
Obviously  no  human  being  had  passed  this  way 
for  at  least  a  year. 

The*"  truth  came  with  a  shock — I  had  been 
following  a  bear  trail!  For  how  long  1  didn  t 
know.  Hut  it  was  already  getting*"  dark,  and  1 
was  unarmed. 

I  had  read  many  articles  written  by  tourist 
sportsmen  setting  forth  the  theory*"  that  these 
fifteen-hundred-pound  brutes,  literally  as  big  as  a 
horse,  will  not  attack  man  unless  first'  provoked."' 
But,  being  an  Alaskan,  this  theory  was  of  no 
comfort  now.  All  my  life  I’d  been  seeing  bear- 
maimed  men  brought*”  in  from  the  woods — un¬ 
armed  men  who  had  been  struck  down  by  a  single 
swipe  of  a  brownie’s  barbed  paw. 

I’m  not  a  hunter.*"  I’m  not  even  a  brave 
woman.  And  I’d  never  before  been  alone  in  a 
bear-infested  forest  with  night  coming*"  on.  In 
that  first  chill  of  apprehension  my  one  absurd 
desire  was  to  make  myself  very  small,  like  a 
wood*"  mouse,  and  snuggle  down  there  under 
some  concealing  leaf  until  the  sun  came  up  again. 
Then  I  recalled  the  fact  that*"  bears  do  most  of 
fheir  traveling  after  dark — and  I  was  lying  prone 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  their  thoroughfares. 

I  leaped  to  my  feet,  turned  off  the  trail,  and 
began  plowing  throi^h  the  brush,  intent  only  on 
putting  all  possible*"  distance  between  me  and 
that  place  before  dark. 

Almost  at  once  the  bushes  thinned  out  and  I 
was  able  to  make  good*"  time  through  stretches 
of  short  ferns;  but  the  great,  gray  hemlocks  linked 
their  boi^hs  above  every  open  space,  and  the 
light  was*"  fading  fast.  In  the  green  gloom  there 
w’as  a  curious  hush  that  made  me  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  timber  to  the*™  openness  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Oddly,  it  w'as  only  now',  when  I  was  safely 
away  from  the  bear  trail,  that  this  fact**  dawned 
on  me — I  had  no  idea  which  way  to  go. 

I  was  lost! 

In  that  instant  of  realization  all  my*"  strength 
seemed  to  (x>ze  out  of  me  into  the  ground.  Then 
panic  came  upon  me.  I  had  a  senseless,  almost 
uncontrollable^  impulse  to  dash  madly  through 
the  trees,  regardless  of  direction,  bears  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  I  got  hold*"  of  myself;  decided 
on  a  course;  and  with  forced  calmness  went  for- 
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ward,  watching  tensely  for  that  breaking  away 
of""  the  timber  which  foretells  an  approach  to 
the  sea. 

Every  step  but  took  me  deeper  into  the  dark¬ 
ening’*  wilderness.  There  was  no  wind.  Not  a 
thing  moved  except  myself.  Not  a  leaf;  not  a 
twig.  Even  the  jade-white  hanks  of  deer’*"  moss 
pendant  from  the  hemlock  boughs  hung  still,  like 
the  h.*ir  of  an  old  woman,  long  dead. 

The  very  silence  began  /o”"  jrighten  me.  It 
was  a  sly,  listening  stillness  as  if,  among  the 
trees,  some  form  of  life  had  hushed  its  action 
just’*®  an  instant  before  my  coming,  to  watch  me 
and  fall  in  benind  me  after  I’d  passed.  I  found 
myself  stepping**  furtively,  trying  not  to  make 
any  noise  and  straining  to  hear  the  slightest 
sound.  I  kept  glancing  back  over  my  shoulder;"* 
and  every  jew  feet  I'd  stop  suddenly,  holding  my 
breath  while  I  studied  a  moss-grown  log,  or  the 
thorny**®  arm  of  a  devil-club  w'hich  I  was  sure  had 
stirred  a  second  before. 

I  never  could  surprise  any  movement  or*?  hear 
any  sound;  yet  slowly  terror  was  growing  in  me. 

Ferns,  moss,  bushes — all  were  losing  their  green 
now,  and  the  ground"*'  was  dim  with  a  swim¬ 
ming  vagueness  which  caused  me  to  miscjlculate 
my  steps.  I  stumbled  often.  I  knew  I  should 
stop*®"  and  build  a  fire  for  the  night  while  there 
was  yet  light  enough  to  gather  a  pile  of  wxwd. 
But  the  desperate  hope  of***  reaching  the  open 
beach  drove  me  on. 

I  was  groping  with  my  feet,  my  gaze  fixed 
ahead  when,  out  of  the  tail  of  my**"  eye,  I  saw’ 
a  blurred  form  stirring  in  the  shadows  under  the 
l>emlocks.  I  jerked  my  head  around  to  look. 

Nothing  moved.**® 

/  went  on,  tiptoeing  now,  and  presently  began 
to  be  fearsom^  aware  of  the  hemlocks.  Elem- 
locks — somber,**®  sentient  witch-trees  of  the  North, 
holding  night  under  their  long  dark  arms.  ...  I 
could  have  sworn  they  were  moving,  slyly  clos¬ 
ing’®"®  in  around  me  .  .  .  watching  .  .  .  waiting 
for  something  unhuman  to  happen.  .  .  .  The 
mystery  and  cruelty  of  the’®**  woods  seeped  into 
that  primeval  level  of  my  mind  where  eerie  per¬ 
sonalties  of  childhood  tales  lie  buried.’"*®  Lesiy, 
half-human  Thing  of  the  forest,  with  ears  like  a 
liorse,  and  two  moss-covered  legs  like  a  goat's, 
came  alive  in’"*®  the  ferny  obscurity  under  the 
trees.  Lesiy,  master  of  bears,  who  tricks  the  way¬ 
farer  into  losing  his’"*®  trail;  and  then,  at  dusk, 
turns  him  into  a  laughing  maniac  by  peepirig  out 
from  behind  tree  trunks,  smiling  horribly”"*  and 
l^ckoning  with  fingers  a  foot  long.  .  .  .  Once  I 
forced  myself  to  go  close  and  touch  a  glaucous 
fungus  fanning’”®  out  from  a  hemlock  bole — to 
make  sure  it  was  a  fungus,  and  not  the  face  of 
i.esiy. 

I  wondered  if  the  "woods-madness"”*®  that 
seizes  lost  persons  was  coming  upon  me  so  soon. 

And  then,  I  paused  to  stare  at  a  murky’  clump 
which  I”*®  hoped  was  only  bushes  looming  against 
the  vague  knoll  ahead.  The  clump,  big  as  a 
truck  horse,  started  toward  me.  It”*®  kept  coming, 
slowly,  ponderously,  swinging  a  great,  low  head. 
Brush  rattled  under  its  shambling  tread.  I  smelled 
the  rank,’*®®  musky  odor  of  bear. 

The  next  instant  I  had  turned  from  the  mon¬ 
ster  and  w’as  running  madly  through  the  semi¬ 
darkness”’**  of  the  forest.  (1224) 

fTo  be  ronlinued  next  month) 


Listen  From  Within 

From  “The  Silver  Lining” 

THOMAS  EDISON’S  deafness  was  not  a  handi¬ 
cap) — it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  "It  has*®  been  a  blessing  to  me,”  he  said, 
"because  it  has  forced  me  to  listen  from  within.” 

When  you  "listen  from  within”  you*®  draw  on 
your  subconscious  mind.  You  put  to  work  your 
great  storehouse  of  recorded  impressions.  Emer¬ 
son  recommended*"  that  every  man  should  have  a 
Quiet  Room  away  from  noise,  distraction,  an; 
confusion  where  he  can  be*"  silent  and  think 
Steinmetz  had  a  shack  in  the  woods.  So  did  El¬ 
bert  Hubbard,  Thoreau,  and  other  great  thinkers. 

The  great’"®  scientist  Von  Helmholtz  divided 
creative  thinking  into  four  steps:  Preparation,  Incu¬ 
bation,”®  Illumination,  and  Verification.  Incuba¬ 
tion  means  to  relax  and  "listen  from  within.”  Then 
comes  the  illumination’*® — the  flash  of  inspiration. 

Those  who  work  only  with  their  conscious 
minds  are  shallow  thinkers.  To  plumb  the 
depths,’*®  to  soar  to  the  heights,  we  must  learn 
to  "listen  from  within.”  (170) 

Nuggets  of  Wisdom 

l  DO  NOT  think  much  of  the  man  who  is  not 
w  iser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. — Lincoln  ( 16) 
— Lrom  the  ''Silver  Lining” 

•  •  • 

ALL  the  problems  of  the  world  could  be  settled 

easily  if  men  were  only  willing  to  think. — Dr. 
S.  Al.  Butler  (20) 

•  •  • 

BE  a  self-starter  and  don’t  make  a  crank  out  of 

the  boss. — Harry  Guilbert  (13) — From  the  "Sil¬ 
ver  Lining.” 

Graded  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapters  One,  Two,  and  Three 
of  the  Manual 

Chapter  One 

Lee: 

Are  you  going  to  get  your  relay  team  into  the 
Track  Meet  this  month?  With  a  little  more  time 
and  the  needed*®  amount  of  drill,  it  could  be  a 
great  team. 

Many  a  good  team  is  coming  and  all  of  them 
will  make  the  meet  a  treat*®  to  come  to.  At  the 
end  of  it  the  Mayor  will  greet  the  leading  men 
in  the  middle  of  the  arena  and  hand*®  a  medal  to 
all  of  them.  Those  men  that  are  eliminated  will 
get  a  "hand”  too.  The  day  will  remain  in  the** 
memory  of  all  that  aid  in  making  it  a  great  meet. 

Would  your  team  like  to  go?  I  am  more  than 
eager  to  take  them’"®  there. 

Harry  (102) 

Chapter  Two 

Jane: 

It  has  been  a  happy  task  for  me  to  help  you 
with  your  selection  of  a  desk.  I  feel  that  you 
have  made  a*®  good  selection  and  I  bet  that  you 
have  not  fretted  over  it  since  Fredericks  said  an 
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analysis  was  made  before*"  the  sale  to  get  the 
desk  that  would  undergo  the  most  strain.  From 
a  mass  of  desks  this  make  was  picked  as  the  least 
frail*"  and  the  easiest  to  fix. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  like  your  desk  very 
much. 

Emily  (”^6) 

Chapter  Three 

Dear  Sir: 

I  must  confess  that  my  own  conceit  compels 
me  to  tell  you  more  about  the  theater  our  com¬ 
pany'*  is  opening  near  your  home. 

Two  big  motion  films  will  be  shown  daily  as 
well  as  many  smaller  ones,  and  comedies.*'  Inift, 
easy  chairs  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  see 
everything  in  great  comfort.  Our  stage  shows 
will  employ*"  only  stars  with  well-known  names 
— stars  that  you  love. 

You  can  readily  see  that  our  theater  will  be 
able  to“  give  you  greater — bigger  thrills  for  your 
money  than  any  other  in  the  county.  And  the 
amount  for  which  our  cashiers***  at  the  ticket 
office  will  ask,  will  be  as  low  as  that  in  any  of 
the  theaters  in  this  state. 

Very’"’*  truly  yours,  (122) 


Graded  Letters 

For  use  with  Chapters  Four,  Five,  and  Six  of 
the  Manual 

Chapter  Four 

Dear  Sir: 

We  know  we  are  way  ahead  of  you,  but  we 
have  been  told  that  you  w’ill  be  looking  for  a 
trucking  company**  to  carry  some  drugs  safely 
and  swiftly,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  "safely,” 
to  a  drugstore  in  the  upper**  part  of  the  state. 

Frankly,  we  are  exceedingly  eager  to  have  your 
business.  Our  trucking  company  is  tK>t  un¬ 
known**  in  the  trucking  business.  For  years  we 
have  been  able  to  effect  great  savings  of  expense 
for  our  friends,  yet  we**  have  built  up  a  business 
that  is  the  envy  of  all  trucking  companies. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  quote  our 
charge’**  for  this  task.  We  are  more  than  sure 
it  will  meet  with  your  acceptance.  Should  you 
wish  to  examine  our  trucks,  we  shall  be***  glad 
to  have  you  visit  us.  Our  company  is  opjen  eve¬ 
nings  until  ten. 

Very  truly  yours,  (137) 
Chapter  Five 

Dear  Sir: 

Have  you  tried  driving  the  new  Mayo  Six.^ 
If  not,  rush  downtown  to  your  dealer’s  right 
now  and  take  advantage**  of  his  exceptional  plan 
that  will  permit  you  this  opportunity. 

Thousands — no,  millions — have  seen  in  this** 
sensible  manner  why  Mayo  has  assumed  the  lead 
in  p>oInt  of  sales  among  low-priced  cars.  A  ride 
in  the  Mayo  will**  make  your  eyes  light  up  and 
bring  a  smile  to  your  lips.  The  quiet  purr  of 
the  motor  will  give  you  a  feeling  of**  genuine 
satisfaction;  and  then,  when  you  give  it  the  gun 
on  the  hi^way,  it  will  take  your  breath  away 
with  its  smooth***  performance. 

The  new  line  of  Mayos  is  a  sight  to  see,  and 


your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  new*''” 
1941  styles. 

Dollar  for  dollar  the  Mayo  is  the  car  to  buy. 

Very  truly  yours,  (137) 

Chapter  Six 

Dear  Mr.  Bond: 

As  you  know,  your  representative,  Mr.  Fields, 
and  1  had  planned  to  spend  the  entire  month  of'" 
January  at  your  plant  inspecting  the  negatives 
and  positives  of  the  plates  for  our  new  book, 
but  a  bad  cold*"  comp)elled  me  to  stop  work. 

1  am  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  discharge 
my  duties,  and  I  am  ready  to*"  begin  the  j<3). 
In  view  of  the  long  delay,  we  will  have  to 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  order  to  get* 
copies  of  the  book  by  March  15. 

Sincerely  yours,  (89) 

Successful  Failures 

From  the  “K.V.P.  Philosopher" 

"IF  YOU  have  tried  to  do  something  and  failed, 
you  are  vastly  better  off  than  if  you  had  tried  to 
do  nothing  and**  succeeded.” 

Somebody  had  found  the  sentence  somewhere, 
and  had  copied  it  out  on  a  filing  card,  and  droppied 
it  on  his**  desk.  Just  at  that  moment  he  was 
sick  with  discouragement.  He  had  honestly  tried, 
and  things  had  gone  wrong.  His  failures**  had 
broken  his  spirit  and  he  had  about  decided  that 
he  was  a  failure  because  he  had  failed. 

But  the  little**  card  awakened  in  him  a  certain 
curiosity.  He  began  to  make  an  examination  of 
his"*  failures.  Then,  to  his  amazement,  he  found 
that  all  the  time  he  had  been  failing  he  had  been 
growing.  In  every***  failure  there  had  been  a  rea¬ 
son,  and  he  had  found  them,  had  corrected  them, 
and  had  undertaken  the  task  anew.***  The  result 
was  that  he  was  a  bigger  man  after  every  failure 
than  he  had  been  before  he  tried. 

Then  he***  made  another  discovery.  His  first  fail¬ 
ure  had  been  in  a  small  enterprise.  The  next  time 
he  tried  he  had**®  undertaken  a  bigger  enterprise, 
and  failed  in  that.  The  next  adventure  was  on  a 
still  larger  scale.  As  he  surveyed***  the  list  of 
failures,  he  discovered  that  each  one  had  been  big- 
er  than  the  last  because  he  had  been  attempting” 
igger  tasks. 

It  has  been  said  that  George  Washington  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  great  strategists  of  his  time,  in  a 
military***  sense,  b^ause  he  made  his  failures  teach 
him  the  science  of  marshalling  armies  of  men.  It 
is  a  fact  that***  American  armies  lost  more  battles 
than  they  won  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  they 
compelled  the  British***  to  teach  them  something  of 
the  science  of  warfare  in  every  engagement.  TTie 
generals  and  the  men  came***  out  of  every  defeat 
stronger  than  they  were  when  they  went  in.  They 
were  harder  men  to  meet  after  every***  defeat. 

Scores  of  men  had  hunted  for  the  secret  of 
making  photo«aphs,  long  before  Daguerre  discov¬ 
ered  the  secret**®  of  making  an  image  last  on  a  sen¬ 
sitized  tin  plate.  But  the  great  Frenchman  took 
advantage  of  everything***  the  failures  had  learned, 
and  when  his  first  photogr^h  tum^  out  right  it 
represented  the  accumulated***  exp»eriencc  of  all  the 
experimenters. 
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modern  office  building.  Particles  less  than  two 
and  one-half  thousandths  of  an***  inch  in  size 
pass  readily  through  the  200-mesh  screens  of 
mechanical  filters.  The  filters  will  remove  eighty*** 
per  cent  of  the  dirt  by  weight  but  only  twenty 
per  cent  by  count. 

"The  remainder,  much  of  it  in  the  form  of*** 
dispersed  and  invisible  smoke,  remains  in  the 
air  until  withdrawn  by  the  Precipitron.  About 
ninety  per*"*  cent  of  this  will  consist  of  par¬ 
ticles  one  hundredth  the  diameter  of  human 
hair.  By  weight,  the  collection**"  will  consist  of 
one  third  ash;  another  third  fixed  carbon,  soot, 
lampblack,  and  other  derivatives;  and  the  re¬ 
maining***  third,  vaporous  matter  such  as  oils 
and  greases.  Sulphur,  bacteria,  pollen  in  season, 
and  other  substances**"  found  in  suspension  in 
the  atmosphere  of  any  city  are  also  deposited  on 
the  plates  of  the**"  Precipitrons. 

"If  magnified  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  times, 
the  larger  particles  which  pass  readily  through*"* 
j  1  L  f  L  *he  two-hundred-mesh  screens  would  appear  to 

are  difficult  before  they  are  easy.  jjg  diameter.  An  average  sized  dirt 

particle***  of  the  type  that  fills  the  atmosphere 
would  appear  as  lar^  as  a  baseball  at  this  mag¬ 
nification.  However,^  enlarged  to  the  same  de- 
16cks  Its  Dirt  Before  *he  normal  smoke  particle  would  be  little 

.  « y  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  or***  slightly  larger 

nng  Mew  Building  than  a  golf  ball.  Billions  of  such  tiny  particles 

emitted  with  each  puff  from  a  cigarette.**" 
The  Precipitron  does  not  use  a  sifting  ap- 
nust  check  its  dirt  at  the  entrance  paratus.  It  pulls  dirt  out  of  the  air,  as  a  mag- 

ath  before  being  admitted  to  the  n«t  attracts**"  iron  filings.  Each  dust  particle  first 

building*"  in  Des  Moines,  architect  takes  on  an  electrical  charge  as  it  passes  tung- 

Broom  stated  sten  wires  which  are***  as  fine  as  human  hair  and 

ng  treatment  of  the  atmosphere,  to  twelve  thousand  volts.  The^  as  the 

'  goes  on  in  the  recently  completed  between  charged  plates,  the  dust  par- 

Building.  home  of  one  of  the  Mtictcd  to  plates  of  opposite  charge 

ing  life  insurance**  organizations.  own. 

.cts  of  research  laboratories  have  r^- 

d,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  build-  such  efficient  air  cleaning  promot« 

ly  designed  for  highly  efficient  air  efficiency  Trials  have  demonstrated 

with  th?  result  thafit  is  "an*""  ex-  sufferers  from  hay*"  fcycv  and  ast^a  are 

is  where  the  sticky  heat  of  sum-  electrically  c  eaned  atmos- 

draftv  coldness  of  winter  are  to  be  Certain  types  of  sinus  ailments  also 

into  a  rnnfiniiai  ovMinocc  yielded.  Also,  it  has  bwn  found  easier  to 

into  a  continual  evenness  of  tern-  ^  r  r  i  • 

humiditv "  remove  dirt  from  the  air  than  from  workers 

1  1-  .  1  •  clothes  and”*  office  equipment,  furniture,  walls, 

and  dirt  checking  concession  is  ceilings,  and  fixtures.” 

lerated  by  a  bank  of  Precipitron  ^  thing  in  office  air  conditioning  has 

?d  in  the  research  laboratories  of  been**"  introduced  at  the  Banker’s  Life  Building, 

bouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  ^  booklet  issued  by  the  company  points  out  in 

r  ^jP^^  the  following  excerpts:’*"  "Heating  and  cooling 

icle  of  dirt  passing  through  th^  of  walls  is  used  to  help  stabilize  the  air  condi- 

particles  literally  leap  out  0“  the  tioning  by  balancing  heat  and  cold  losses’**  at 

walls  and  windows.  Behind  removable  steel 
Be^^n,  manager  of  the  Precipi-  walling,  run  copper  pipes,  through  which  is 

of  Westinghouse  stated  that  the  circulated  cold  water**  in  summer,  hot  water  in 

removes  as  much  as  ninety-nine  per  winter,  to  act  as  a  blanket  to  complement  the 

izes  of  dirt  particles.  In  a  year’s  air  conditioning  system.*** 

rstimated,  the  installation  will  have  "The  system  is  accurately  and  automatically 
It  two  hundred  seventy  bushels  of  controlled  so  that  the  widest  variation  in***  tem- 

1***  the  air  whidi  passes  through  it  perature  in  the  rooms  is  not  more  than  three 

f  one  hundred  twenty-six  thousand  degrees.  Bodily  heat  of  occupants  and  heat  dis- 

:  ten  thousand  pounds,  per***  min-  sipated  by***  electric  lamps  is  neutralized  by  in- 

out  one  thousand  tons  of  dirt  settle  troducing  the  conditioned  air  through  the  ceil- 

r  annually  on  each  square  mile  of  ing  at  two  degrees  less  than***  the  room  tem- 

*  according  to  research  records,  the  perature.  Adjustments  are  even  made  to  compen¬ 
tering,  washing,  and  temperature  sate  for  the  differences  between  sunny  and*" 

*  of  the  air  was  not  enough  in  this  shady  sides  of  the  building. 


Medical  science  has  not  yet  conquered  cancer. 
The  secret  of  its*"  cause  still  eludes  us.  But  one 
little  fact  is  proved  in  one  laboratory,  and  another 
fact  is  proved  in**"  another.  Some  day,  some  man 
will  take  all  the  facts,  put  them  together,  and  using 
them  as  a  foundation,  will  solve  the***  problem. 
But  his  success  will  be  built  upon  the  failures  of 
all  the  investigators  who  have  gone  before  him.*** 

The  modern  science  of  paper  making  is  the 
product  of  efforts,  many  of  which  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  on  the***  part  of  thousands  of  experimenters 
all  over  the  world  during  the  last  four  thousand 
years.  No  one  knows  how  many"*  failures  have 
gone  into  the  successful  manufacture  of  one  sheet 
of  beautiful  bond  paper. 

Any  man***  who  digs  out  a  fact  is  a  success, 
even  though  he  die  short  of  the  goal  he  has  set 
for  himself.  No  man  is  a***  failure  who  keeps  on 
getting  up  after  every  blow. — ^R.  L.  S.  (550) 


ALL  thinj 
Thomas  PuL 
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By  Kenneth  B.  Haas 


THE  SPOTLIGHT  TURNS 
TO  A  NEW  PHASE  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


One  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  distributive  education  in  the 
United  States. 


Here  in  one  book — a  trail-blazing  contribution — you  get 


. . .  complete  iniormotion  and  guidance  on  organized  instruction  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  and 
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"Conservation  of  space  was  another  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  new  building."™  Combination  of 
steel  construction,  wall  heating,  and  ceiling  air 
conditioning  has  permitted  the  elimination"*"  of 
supporting  columns,  radiators,  and  all  other  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  working  areas.  The  balanced"*" 
air  conditioning  has  eliminated  drafts  and  hot 
and  cold  areas,  thus  making  all  space  usable.**" 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  space  thus  saved 
is  equivalent  to  another  whole  floor  in  the 
building.”  (999) 


The  Fascination  of  Shorthand 
Writing 

By  FRED  H.  GURTLER 

One-time  Court  Keporter  and  Editor  of  the  Gregg 
4  riter  Reporter' t  Department,  Winner  of  the  Miner 
Medal  (IV 10)  for  shorthand  speed. 

Part  II 

FROM  the*"  very  first  day  you  took  up  short¬ 
hand  you  were  charmed  by  the  brevity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  peculiar'"  representation  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  theretofore  mysterious  signs  of  unre¬ 
lated  and  haphazard  formation”®  but  which  you 
soon  learned  were  shot  through  with  the  thread 
of  logic  and  reason.  As  you  learned  to  write 
more  and  more  words  the  thought®*®  that  you 
would  be  able  to  take  dictation  in  shorthand 
some  day  thrilled  you  and  acte*d  as  a  sort  of 
irresistible®"  influence  which  carried  you  through 
many  discouragi^  and  seemingly  hopeless  situa¬ 
tions.  Your  will®"  power  was  scarcely  called  upon 
to  give  its  stern  commands  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  do  what  w-as  necessary*"  to  acquire  some 
degree  of  art  in  writing.  The  object  of  your  en¬ 
chantment  w'as  so  vividly  in  mind^  that  no  com¬ 
mon  deterrent  challenged  your  consideration  for 
a  moment. 

When  you  finally  secured  that  first**®  position 
and  were  able  to  transcribe  your  notes  in  such 
a  way  that  you  were  not  discharged  at  night, 
you  were  just  as*"  happy  as  any  child  about  to 
receive  some  candy.  The  opportunity  to  make 
good,  the  opportunity*"  really  to  demonstrate 
your  ability  to  write  shorthand,  to  take  dictation 
in  this  enchanting  manner,’"  was  the  hope  you 
had  long  cherished.  When  you  made  good  in 
that  position  and  perhaps  in  others  of  greater’™ 
difficulty,  you  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  you 
were  able  to  write  all  the  words  in  correspondence 
and’*®  conversation  with  smoothness  and  speed. 
Tlien  was  the  time  you  thought  of  reporting 
speeches,  of  getting  an  appointment’"  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  court  reporter  and  of  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
rare  ability  you  had  attained,’"  and  when  you 
had  obtained  the  appointment  as  official  court 
reporter  you  were  hourly  made  glad  that  you 
could  more"®  fully  utilize  your  time  in  doing 
the  things  which  gave  you  pleasure,  which 
fascinated  you. 

Such  is  the  basis"®  of  the  enthusiasm  writers 
have  for  shorthand,  their  fascination  for  it,  their 
interest  in  it,  and  their"®  success  with  it.  It  is 
more  than  a  mere  utility  with  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  prosaic  result.  The  shorthand"®  combina¬ 
tions  you  very  crudely  and  laboriously  used  in 
the  early  days  now  have  an  instant  meaning"* 
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to  you,  and  you  are  fascinated  with  the  new 
forms  which  you  have  been  able  to  devise  and 
which  in  the  test""  of  time  and  speed  and 
transcription  have  proved  to  be  adequate.  This 
applies  alike  to  words  and  phrases.  You  learn 
to"™  associate  little  groups  of  outlines  and  think 
of  them  as  families.  You  recognize  them  im¬ 
mediately"*®  that  you  see  them  and  they  represent 
your  genius  and  your  ability.  You  have  this 
new  form  of  expressing  yourself,*"  and  so,  much 
of  the  shorthand  you  write  in  the  way  you  W'rite 
it  really  means  you  just  the  same  as  you  remain®** 
yourself  even  though  you  may  change  your  ap¬ 
pearance  by  a  different  way  of  w'earing  your 
hair  or  by  a  different'®"  suit  of  clothes.  (1003) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Definition  of  a  Successful 
Business  Woman 

By  a  Banker 

THE  successful  woman  in  business  is  the  woman 
who  w’orks  so  enthusiastically,  loyally,  in  man™- 
to-man  fashion  with  her  employer  that  he  forgets 
that  she  is  a  woman.  She  fortifies  herself  with 
valuable*®  information  that  he  may  need  and  makes 
herself  indispensable  because  of  this  fund  of  in¬ 
formation"  which  she  has  when  he  needs  it. 

A  man  wants  a  woman  to  look  feminine,  but 
to  be  possessed  of  a  mind  that"  is  masculine.  (83) 

WiNTHROP  P.  Stevens, 
Executive  Vice-President,  National 
Savings  Bank  of  Albany 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Manufacturing 

Mr.  J.  M.  Pendleton; 

The  Richardson  Company 
160  Maple  Street 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin™ 

Dear  Mr.  Pendleton; 

If  the  world  were  wrapped  in  a  "zipper”  case — 
if  all  the  weaving  mills  in  the  world  were  put  to*® 
w'ork  turning  out  the  covering  fabric,  it  would 
take  years  to  fill  the  order,  for  196,940,000" 
square  miles  would  be  needed — but  getting  the 
zipper  tape  would  be  easy.  Rusco  could  supply" 
the  zipper  tape  in  3V2  months!  One  division  of 
the  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  is'"  now  sup¬ 
plying  the  slide  fastener  industry  with  zipper  tape 
at  the  rate  of  121,000'™  miles  a  year — more  than 
twice  the  amount  needed  to  encircle  the  globe. 

And  this  tremendous  volume  is  only  half"  the 
story.  Precision  equipment  and  skilled  artisanship 
in  w’eaving  and  dyeing  combine  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture*"  of  Rusco  Slide  Fastener  Tape  to  an  exact¬ 
ness  closely  approaching  that  of  the  finest  metal 
trades  and*"  the  color  spectrum. 

Slide  Fastener  Tape  is  but  one  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  Rusco  to  the  manufacturers^"  of  the 
country.  Rusco  Fused  Fabric  Clutch  Facings  and 
Rusco  Brake  Linings  play  an  ever-increasing  part*" 
in  furthering  the  operating  ease  and  safety  of  to- 
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day’s  motor  cars.  Every  day  thousands  of  win¬ 
dows**  become  more  decorative  and  effreient  due 
to  the  installation  of  Venetian  blinds  equipped 
with  Rusco*"  Venetian  Blind  Tape,  while  in  ma¬ 
chine  shops  everywhere  lathes  and  grinders  spin 
on  power  carried  by  Rusco  High*"  Speed  Belts. 

If  you  have  a  weaving  problem,  the  experience, 
ingenuity,  and  production  facilities**®  described  in 
the  accompanying  brochure  are  at  your  disposal. 

Very  truly  yours,  (316) 

Mr.  William  Miller 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company 

Middletown,  Connecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:** 

Your  letter  and  booklet  describing  Rusco  facili¬ 
ties  is  well  timed  for  it  reaches  us  just  as  a  seri¬ 
ous*  production  problem  is  under  discussion  which 
I  believe  you  will  be  able  to  help  us  solve. 

Will  you  please*®  wire  me  whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  your  representative  to  see  us  before 
the  end  of  the  week.^ 

Yours"  very  truly,  (83) 


equipment  necessary**  to  produce  Dextrose.  Many 
thousands  of  American  workers  are  employed 
in  rehning,  selling,  and**  distributing  it. 

Not  one  single  pound  of  Dextrose  sugar  is 
imported  in  either  raw  or  hnished  form.  It  is** 
wholly,  completely  American! 

Very  truly  yours,  (190) 


i! 

ji 


The  Lion  and  the  Hare 

(Junior  O.  C.  A.  Tort) 

A  lion  came  across  a  hare  who  was  asleep  in  a 
thicket.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  seizing  her 
when  a*®  fine  deer  came  trotting  by.  Leaving  the 
hare  he  followed  the  deer.  The  hare  frightened 
by  the  noise,  awoke  and  ran  away.*  After  a  very 
long  chase  the  lion  failed  to  catch  the  deer  and 
came  back  to  feed  on  the  hare.  On  finding  that 
the"  hare  also  had  gone,  he  said,  "I  am  served 
just  as  I  ought  to  be  for  having  let  go  the  food 
which  I  had  in  my"  hand  for  the  charKe  of  ob¬ 
taining  more.”  (86) 

But  He  Did  It! 


February  Transcription  Speed 
Project 

Dear  Mrs.  Culver: 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  new  line  of  jams  and 
jellies  that  went  on  display  at  our  store  last 
week*  we  want  to^  urge  you  to  come  in  before 
the  demonstration  is  over,  for  the  Perfect  Prod¬ 
ucts  ^mpany  is*  putting  out  a  line  that  excels 
anything  we  have  previously  offered  for  purity, 
clarity,  color,"  and  natural  richness  of  flavor. 
The  choice  of  the  garden  is  yours  winter  or 
summer ! 

The  packers  point  with  pride*  to  these 
words  on  the  label — "Enriched  With  Dextrose" 
— which  they  will  tell  you  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  extra  fine*"  quality  of  their  products.  Dex¬ 
trose  is  most  effective  in  protecting  the  true 
color  of  "red”  fruits.  It  preserves**  the  mar¬ 
malade’s  attractive  golden  color,  the  pert  tang 
and  consistency  of  the  fresh  orange  peel.  It  as¬ 
sures**  a  beautifully  clear  jelly  free  from  sedi¬ 
ment. 

One  taste  of  the  strawberry  jam  and  we  know 
you  will  want  to*"  take  advantage  of  our 
special  introductory  sale  price. 

Cordially  yours,  (174) 

Dear  Mrs.  Culver: 

Anderson’s  tells  us  that  you  are  interested 
in  learning  something  about  Dextrose. 

Dextrose"  is  a  pure  white  crystalline  sugar, 
mildly  sweet  and  cooling  to  the  taste.  It  is  the 
only  sugar  the  body*  uses  directly  for  energy. 
Dextrose  generally  improves  the  texture,  flavor, 
and  eating  qualities"  of  many  processed  foods. 

The  importance  of  Dextrose,  however,  only 
begins  with  its  basic  food  value.  Its"  expanding 
use  by  food  industries  is  increasing  the  demand 
for  com,  bringing  prosperity  to  thousands  of*" 
American  farmers  (com  today  is  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  Dextrose).  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested**  in  huge  "sugar  houses,” 
costly  refining  machinery,  and  other  physical 


(February  O.  C.  A.  Membership  Test) 

THE  ONLY  TIME  anyone  does  anything 
really  worth  while  is  when  he  becomes  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  task  that"  he  forgets  all  about  time, 
play,  and  even  dinner.  He  dreams  of  what  he 
will  accomplish,  and  he  treads  lightly  on*  his 
way  to  do  the  job. 

I  once  knew  a  lad  who  had  been  told  by  his 
teacher  that  he  could  never  write  these  notes 
from"  dictation,  because  he  could  not  learn  the 
forms.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  sat  down  and 
copied  every  character  from"  his  textbook  and 
from  this  magazine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
he  went  up  to  that  teacher  and  asked  fcr  dicta¬ 
tion.*"  He  had  done  what  none  of  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  had  even  tried  to  do:  He  learned  to  write 
by  writing  every*"  word  that  he  saw;  and  he 
learned  to  read  what  he  wrote  by  writing  cor¬ 
rectly.  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  a  boy  like  that. 
(140) 


COME  ON.  GET  ON 
THE  BANDWAGON! 

Semester  subscriptions  for  The  Gregg 
Writer  (February  through  June  inclusive) 
are  now  being  taken  at  50c. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  have  your  stu¬ 
dents  become  acquainted  with  their  profes¬ 
sional  magazine — and  the  work  that  other 
students  and  stenographers  are  doing.  Each 
issue  will  provide  an  abundance  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  stories  and  articles  for  reading  and 
shorthand  practice  during  the  coming 
months.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  in¬ 
troduce  The  Gregg  Writer  to  your  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  students.  'There’s 
pippin  and  cheese  to  come! 

"Your  order,  accompanied  by  the  remit¬ 
tance,  should  be  sent  to  The  Gregg 
Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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